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i , f/ miJ ft'I m/rjfjoir lia . :i[tcm| >ied to recount movements in which exploited 
i mph d in in',im ai hievemenis stolen from them by their putative 
Imh mi ii\ U .m li i tn 3 ii;*liuu 1 in the 1940s, toward the end of the Long 

1 U im .-ii.I mu y in >nps mare lied on London; in the United States in 

" li il deniiH c.u ic. combated the creation of a central government, 

• Ii M -ii ilsimv.. . in ITaiice, from the Great Revolution of 1793 to 

i i io ( ■.mi nl 18/1 and as we shall see in this volume, in the Russian 

oluiion I I Mia a ami 1917, Readers of the first two volumes will have 
i \> ph m >t iIn (1 11 id ivvi11utinn 1 is not of my own making. It was 
mUcI lunin 1 1 1h I'lemli Revolution, under the Convention in 1793, and 
n i In Jum itpiiMfig nf I lie impoverished Parisians in June 1848; it was 

■ l i .. iii iilc ni ly. by i he 'Red Sailors' oi Kronstadt in 1921. 

i f nhu hith 0 ve/urium, discussed in the first two volumes were primarily 


li M Ml 
Iff | 

I « ill I I | 


i u |milM al i Ii.myes notably the liquidation of the feudal institutions 
m i 1 1 1111 nmiiaji Im s as well as un economic changes, such as the rise and 

I.. . i ..ul . apitali in i he more equitable distribution of land. 

Hill i dmli.I a ho a ol privileges accorded to members of the arts- 

i ■ pili lli 1 ■ i riglih i/ihIi ;md iniu;irenifveentury revolutions 3 much 

i« • u ■ mm, i. pm,. A hi plague I he twentieth ccmtury* especially quasi- 

i 'litii >1 tnd .I pi ivili is , and militai'y hierarchies. The outbreak of 

• mI l n i|>. i r kn | the gi< al i rvt Til ion ary upheavals that made the 
il i iIn h\i 11iu Hi « i iituiy ilu- must revolutionary era in history. 

■ li mu' luniM s on ihc n ik rycih e. of a new kind of revolution; pro - 
urriMir i M'liin ndi tinimy Americans bon owed republican ideas 
I in'll Ii i iHiipji mig in .i m. im,( whai the l evellers had started in the 
■!' i i« m li in Ih< i igliM i iM:1 1 and rally liiueteeui11 eeniurics added ;.l 
mu ihJnM .. comumii ideas. I hi imti h came el uses i in a 
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I-.I.. mi .. I 8 in bin the I 1 ,! ms Mom mime of 18/1 has 






Ill l m "d 'I" H ] iill.il i. ill ill 11 1 « III ,1 1 1 | i Ar\ ll I.. .Jiilloh mi I.. i | n 

I 1 '^ b ’ 1 ^ 1 1 k■ lt I M • il '■ Mud In 11 1 >\y 11L.a I i I n *i i 1 1 1 1 M i m 11 1 i . i | 1 11 11 1 1,11 |.i | | 

I I ^ t. ui >j ,1 1 ! | * mi .. .. whilst f.illiu uni .i u In .idmithif T,uil\ 

before bis deaili) A fin i In Russian Krvoliumn m] Onohn I'M,. Mm mimni 
ra tions uiet! to approximate a pmlciarian ivvulmimi as tin n Inlursi u |< -il 

It has been one of my purposes in examine the doctrines o| the revoiu 
tiouury period and to tty to show what was sound about them and what was 


decidedly wrong. The pages that follow may be heterodox, but ihey are also, I 
hope, realistic. I regard the Bolshevik coup of 1917, for example, as an 
expression of European socialism. But the most workable set of revolutionary 
ideas lor Russia that were available at the time were those of the Left Socialist 
Revolutionaries, whose revolutionary populism best addressed the crisis in 
which post-February Russia found itself. If anything resembling socialism 
could have been devised to suit Russia in 1917—21, it was the program 
advanced by the Left SRs, not that of Lenin or Trotsky, let alone that of the 
ideological free-for-all outlook known as anarchism that plagued Pctrograd and 
Moscow. Regrettably, the Left SRs and their program have received relatively 
little attention in the literature on Russia in 1917. 

The fourth and final volume of this series, focusing on workers' uprisings in 
Germany and Spain, wall complete my account of proletarian revolutions. 


hirst and foremost I acknowledge my enormous good fortune in having the aid 
of Janet Riehl, a superb editor, an author in her own right, and a devoted 
companion, who gave much of her free time and energy to correcting my 
manuscript and assiduously checking facts. These were no minor tasks. Janet 
spent the greater part of her free time over some four years helping me rewrite, 
clarify, and abridge a very complicated text, smoothing out difficult formula¬ 
tions that otherwise might have left the book accessible only to very know¬ 
ledgeable readers of revolutionary history. Janet brought a fresh eye, a 
remarkable literary talent, and an extraordinary degree of patience to the 
continual insertions and rewrites oi tangled events that ultimately made this 
book accessible to a general public. For her patience, insights, and editorial 
excellence, I cannot praise her enough. 

R.V, Daniels showed great kindness in making available to me his recent 

books and papers on the Bolsheviks and the popular movement in the Russian 
Revolution. 


I would like to thank Daniel Chodorkoff, with whom I co-founded the 
Institute for Social Ecology in 1973, lor thirty years of close friendship, col- 
legiality and many stimulating discussions. Thanks also to Chaia Heller, whose 
insights and theoretical abilities Inspire in me hope lor the coming generation. 
Brooke Lehman and Betsy Chndorkoh generously provided me with practical 
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1 I IH'I pn.ill In have \vn(|ni a work ol advanced scholarship. The Third 
’ " if 1 Inn mini umir (nr rhr general iradei than for the specialist, But it 
a * " 1 < lia< - h<il.iily m m ,ni 1 1 dial is too often found only within the 

1 1 " 'dniu.i ami in n , rsposiiioii of the popular movements in the 

1 .. r| a t ! am willing to affirm that it is unique. 
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PART VIII 



THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION OF 1905 







CHAPTER 36 


The Awakening of Russia 


It is one of history's remarkable paradoxes that the most schematic, sophist¬ 
icated, and revolutionary interpretation of Marxism—-a theory bom of the 
Western Enlightenment and the French Revolution—established its deepest 
roots in the Russian empire, a sprawling landmass whose traditions and social 
role in European affairs made it a reaction ay exemplar of Asian despotism. By 
comparison with England, which by the mid-nineteenth century was the most 
industrialized and politically free country in Europe, Russia had barely 
emerged technologically from the medieval world. This formless continental 
entity, populated overwhelmingly by an illiterate and largely enserfed peas¬ 
antry (many of whom lived as little more than chattel slaves), was saddled with 
a divinely' ordained autocracy and a clerical hierarchy modeled on reactionary 
Eastern Orthodoxy; it was steeped in superstition and a parochially narrow 
outlook 

This system was the product of a long, impoverished history that saw 
centuries of cruel defeats of popular aspirations. Unenviably situated between 
the urban West and the pastoral steppelands to the East, the Slavic Rtis was 
buffeted between two antithetical worlds. For centuries the influence of 
Central Asia reduced inchoate Russia to a tributary of the Tartar and Mongol 
khanates. Nor was the ftus free of internecine warfare: city fought city and 
prince fought prince, partly for treasure and power, partly in self-defense* The 
physiography of this vast, often frozen land worked against rlu creation of a 
flourishing society, Even the soils of that Eurasian grassland seemed suitable 
mainly for pasturage and warlike nomadism. Russia's grcaieM poel, Pushkin 
once asked, AVhai kind of society could he created out ul die saddle n! a 
nomad's horse?' Only the southern bell ol the go at plain with ik luev, TTu I 
earth or eheinorcm soil provided a good ei ivimi ament lui miensivt ago 
mil me t h im wist cvi ry " 01 iijn h n i il ol I In 1 1 \\ \u al i in mmmi nt •,< i med m 
oilsnu le to sitlli nu nl and ■ l d o 1 1 1 \ hitler iniir u imj lira .u i pi down ft miii 
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ilii north, huge snowfalls, and short growing seasons even in the black earth 
i < i ',10ns. 

I hr very disposition of the landmass created the need for the emerging Rus 
ti'i |land if it was to survive enemy attacks: hence it was either being besieged 
> ■ . r. t lying to besiege and devour its neighboring states. The nomadic Tartars 
, 1 MI Mongols, who periodically united into powerful armies, demanded that 

.. id towns provide them with booty and regular tribute, and murdered 

1 mi. 1 , who were unwilling to debase themselves in supplication. Rebellious 

I mi nions were simply enslaved or exterminated. Subject Russian princes 

I tooled in the arts of obedience—arts that they learned to inculcate in 
1 hi n 1 iwn people. What seemed to many foreign observers like inborn stoicism 
11 n- Russian peasants, or a quietistic Slavic soul’ and ‘Asiatic' resignation, 
... null, stemmed from implacable social domination. During the First World 

II wht II Nicholas Il’s German wife, the Tsarina Alexandra, remarked that 
1 11 .i.itt. loved to feel the knout, she echoed a judgement that nearly all ol the 

■ ■ 11 >■ 11 . 1 itlcrs had held for centuries. 

1 in i||\. .liter successive centuries of expansion, the Russian empire came 
mi. 1 1 r.teiice, stretching from the eastern shores of the Baltic Sea to the 

. Ton s of the Pacific Ocean. The empire encompassed a large number 

1 non Sins it peoples arid cultures, all with different religions, languages, 

id.. .mil even levels of social development. Holding such a sprawling 

: Min 1 umpire together required a state of commanding and centralized 
tin 11 ti nli .1 military power, a bureaucracy, and the concerted application 

l 1 1.. in-, ol 1 error. Fear was a sine qua non for its very existence. To 

1 1 1111 1 .. i 11 irs, die si met ure of the imperial state seemed highly stable 

1 . Iird Bin the internal Slavic heartland of the empire was by no 

.ihrd wIio!r. Russia was sharply divided along class lines. The two 

11,01 .poll.ml social classes—the peasantry and the gentry, including a 

1 . 11 . 1 uii inibiIny dial administered the empire—lived in completely dif- 

.. nil null m.un in!, and even traditional worlds. Over several centuries a 

h , el,iv ol lamin', had been degraded into poverty-stricken peasants 

1 I.Unix 1 1 list rled, indeed reduced to virtual chattel slavery. This 

.oii|ii( v.i 1 1 agrarian 1 lass constiluied more than c )0 per cent of the 

1 , lai. 1... m nal limes. More ihan half of its members were serfs of 

ll.ili 1 In 1 ! mi 1 1 . 1 . and ol iIk < him li, living in villages on ihc manorial estates 

ih .. I .a-. in ii". Mom ol dir remainder were ‘state’-controlled 

111 k1111' die \,i-.( <",iaiiami newly eonqticmd lands controlled by 


I 1 1 I MM 


.,1 1 ml | tn riniM nl 1 lit j. u ‘ritiy w.ry |,n removed hum that ol the 

1 tilln nl ili< iiu! nhti.il mo-tl well In do LuuIowhl' t - >]ien! the 
» 11. mu 1 . 11 • [In 11 1 11 y im .. h ivmr iln iii.muju mi mi ol ihen 

1 .I III |nM \ 1 1 h 1 ■ 1 < 'I 
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RUSSIA’S PARADOXES 


History, however, is replete with turning points and unfulfilled possibilities. A 
freer and more enlightened Russia might well have emerged, had its internal 
development not been trammeled by outside invaders. During the middle of 
the eleventh century, Kiev could have become to European Russia what Paris 
was to France. Like the nearby cities of Suzdal, Vladimir, and Gallich, this city 
on the Dnieper was notable for its vibrant spirit; of progress and even freedom, 
Kiev’s wealth was based principally on agriculture, but in striking contrast to 
Western Europe, Kiev and its neighbors had no real feudal system. To be sure, 
serfdom, growing out of the indebtedness of the peasants to money lenders, 
was beginning to appear, and slaves, composed mainly of prisoners ol war, 
were a continual presence, But even landless workers, who were obliged to sell 
their labor to the gentry, enjoyed the same political rights as the more pecu- 
nious Kievans, Most of Kiev's food cultivators were free anc! independent 
farmers (smerch) who owned their own homes, land, implements, and animals. 

Moreover, the city was a commercial center as early as the fifth century and 
flourished both economically and culturally, reaching its zenith in the elev¬ 
enth. Its eight marketplaces, teeming with wares from as far away as Con¬ 
stantinople, made Kiev one ol the most worldly cities in northern Europe. Like 
its neighboring cities, Kiev was run not merely by a prince but by a citizens' 
assembly or veche composed of all free men. The powers of the nobles and 
princes were limited by a legal code that carefully defined their powers, These 
neighboring cities joined together in the tenth century to form a loose fed¬ 
eration of city-states, known as the Kievan Rity nominally led by the grand 
prince of Kiev. 

Whether this way of life could have persisted and expanded throughout 
Slavic Russia must remain a matter of conjecture, for it came to a sudden and 
untimely end. In 1199 the city was sacked by rival princes, and in 1240 it was 
overrun by Tartar and Mongol nomads; Kievan democracy as well as inde¬ 
pendence came to an early end. As the Kievan confederation fell, the southern 
Rus atrophied economically and culturally, its cities shriveling in size and its 
roads falling into ruin. 

The decline ol Kiev and its federation shifted the center of political gravity in 
free Russia northward to Novgorod and its dependency, Pskov. These two 
cities were protected from Mongol occupation by I uresis and swamps and 
hence retained their ancient demot rail vnlu' well mtu iln hftcmih century, 
leaving their political lilc vibrantly her As in. Iirighi m ila lomitmili century, 
Novgorod Ii.uI a pnpulati(>i i ol U) UOO, mam ol w \u r.i mrmln ts \vi n h in in i 
ii Indian lx u a l< ed alh i a Ik i .mu bin I \ Lion i In m v w .i . not \dl a ills nr ill 
sgi kill I mall) n h 3 1 1 < | hi idt'd 11| n in i iidi k a it i j am* i . . I lie gn at 
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Baltic commercial market, Novgorod carried on a vigorous trade with German, 
Lithuanian, and Swedish cities—indeed, members of the Hanseatic League 
maintained semi-independent quarters in Novgorod, 

Novgorod's veche was based on its component five wards (formerly five 
independent satellite towns), each of which retained its own local veche, 
council, and administrative officials. Each ward, in mm, was divided into 
1 hundreds’, which were then combined to form streets. 'Throughout the 
system/ as Bernard Pares tells us, ‘ran the same principles of local self- 
government/ 1 Eventually, to be sure, Novgorod developed a complex hier¬ 
archy of social classes, and the nobility gained considerable de facto power. But 
until that happened, as Michael T* Florinsky observes, the veche functioned 
remarkably democratically: 

I he veche was the institution through which the urban populace expressed 
its will and took part in public affairs. ... [It] was an assembly of the adult 
male population of the. cities and their dependencies. There were no fran¬ 
chise requirements and no fixed rules of procedure. The veche could be 
summoned either by the prince or by a high officer ... or by any citizen. Its 
dec ision was required on every occasion when the prince was in need of 
t Ileetivc popular support, for instance, in the declaration of war. .,. Crude, 
111 !bless, passionate, anarchistic, and often bloody as were the meetings of 
I Ik- veche, it was the. nearest approach to a democratic institution Russia has 
ivrr experienced. 7 

In i he earlier days of Novgorod’s democracy, the veche could be convened by 
Mi mic who simply rang the great veche bell in the town hall. But differences 
im«my various factions in the assembly, especially those based on differing 
l,iv. interests, led to conflicts that could be settled only by sheer muscle 
jiiiui i and bludgeons; the groups met on the bridge over the Volkhov River, 
Im. In bisected the city, and attacked one another in a wild free-for-all, each 
i*iinip Hying in ibrow its Iocs into the river. Such battles, presumably con- 
lin led so achieve she- traditional unanimity that was expected in early Russian 
- 1 1 lair as ,t mblirv could become so bitter that the city's archbishop and clergy, 
clothed in lull i, 1 1 nre1 1 vestments and raising religious banners and icons, 
iinkl luicivenr ns bring (hr Sighting to an end. 

I In ri'in ml vri/tr, however had viDually unlimited powers. It could invite, 
n pin* i *n simply dismiss i tiling piiuees and even select the archbishop* It 
miiI> I di Mill iai all jiii >nii nn nr. issues, limn declarations ol war and the. 
im.iI ili ill m ai ol |inop'. io iln nnposinuh of lases Nnvgomdfudu ul system, 
I i,i i l I i mi jm Irs and lie Ji.ihnti \s,\ noinlT I mm mildness .iiuMinin.ini m ■■ s 
• 111 h .iiii i.i i. • 11 vn fu \ \v|lh iioiiini.il 1 1 ,iru n minim in 1 1>111m I In I< inin 
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alone distinguished it from nearly all cities of that era, Western and Russian 
alike. But following the city's annexation by Ivan III in 1477, the coup de grace 
to Novgorod's democracy was delivered in 1570 by Ivan IV, who deported the 
city's upper classes to Muscovy and slaughtered thousands of its ordinary 
citizens. After this bloody conquest, Novgorod faded into a gray provincial 
town, never to recover its brilliant status. 


Nearby Pskov, whose population was far less differentiated by class than 
Novgorod’s, remained a flourishing democracy up to the time of its takeover 
by Muscovy. Unfortunately, and perhaps unavoidably, most of the relatively 
free Slavic city-states that were not immediately subjugated to nomad invaders 
fell into internal discord owing to the development of privileged and antag¬ 
onistic classes. The conflict between the haves and have-nots within most ol 
die free cities, in large part a product of material scarcity, led to their internal 
social stratification. As power was concentrated into the hands of privileged 
classes, civic life became increasingly demoralized. In a world perpetually 
threatened by invasion from Tartar, Mongol, and Turkic nomads, by the 
imperialism of despotic city-states from the south, and by rapacious states 
from the west, any effort to retain urban levels of material egalitarianism would 
have required a much higher technological level and a much greater abund¬ 
ance of goods than was possible at the time. 

But in their heyday the free cities of northwestern Russia were in close 
contact with Europe, and the Hansa towns carried on a steady economic and 
cultural exchange with Russian communities near the Baltic Sea. Not only 
were these Russian communities nourished by Western trade, they also 
imbibed many of the West's cultural traditions, including elements that would 
later give rise to the more politically vigorous European city-states. Had Russia 
been able to retain its Novgorodan traditions, drive back the nomads, and keep 
its face turned toward the West, it might well have flourished like the freest 
and most advanced cities of Europe. 

But history and reality were to dictate otherwise. Although the marshlands 
and forests of northwestern Russia prevented the Mongol 'golden horde' from 
sacking Novgorod and its satellite cities, the great nomadic invasions swept 
over most of European Russia, Significantly, Mongols also occupied Moscow, 
deeply imprinting the experience of despotism into that city's consciousness 
arid traditions. Mongol rule, a debasing system of sovereignty resting on mb 
Ufce and fear, lasted for more than two centuries. When Ivan 111 (hr (.mini 


Duke of Muscovy (who was profoundly influent cd In hr- In ammo wile. 
Sophia), finally creaied an imlept ndmi .lair in ila ht airland of European 
Russia, lie als< > swallowi d up t lit t it i< s I hat las nnliin tl r u ai 1 1 ot his ai mn ■■ 
and gi an ird I firm along highly d' pul h By mi i:i h lira I Ini n .i Imn uln n 
i In Km a i . .ailu na w ell und. I w.\\ in Wi 1* hi I lllopi Bn ai *, a hi mg 
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I ■ hi I n ti by the autocratic Muscovite tsars—and became a thoroughly des¬ 
pot u nation. With the ascent of Ivan IV (‘the Terrible’) in 1547, the sovereign 
i tuscovy was crowned tsar (‘Caesar’) instead of prince of ‘all Russia’. This 

..acy—with its double-headed eagle and the title of tsar—was modeled 

.. mu Byzantium, whose eaesars had perfected their own autocracy over the 

■.. than on the Mongols and Tartars, whose khanates were basically 

itn table and comparatively short-lived. 

V, I no folstoy lamented in the nineteenth century, expressing the lingering 
■ Itrams of Russia’s progressive thinkers: 

■ -in Rnv lias its roots in universal, or at least in European culture. In this 
i mi iIn- ideas of goodness, honor and freedom are understood as in the 

■ .1 But there is another Rus: the Rus of the dark forests, the Rus of the 
i hi.', i the animal Russia, the fanatic Russia, the Mongol-Tartar Russia, This 
1 1 i Russia made despotism and fanaticism its ideal. ... Kiev Rus was a part 

I i m o pc, Moscow long remained the negation of Europe. ’ 

m 1 1 Russia was undergoing great changes by Tolstoy’s time, the empire 
nil It,id Imlc io show but a lagging industry', severe repression of political and 

■ ii dis idcnls, and gnawing poverty. Save for a grossly privileged, gen¬ 
ii . bled elite whose French-speaking members, from the eighteenth 

.in-, .ml, barely knew their own native language, and whose provincial 

..In lai reaches of the land still believed in ghosts and witches— 

hi 1 justly be regarded as a social and cultural backwater. While 
i n urn lei Queen Victoria was comparable only to Paris as an urban 
ill (Don, M ITtcrslnirg, the new, seemingly Western capital built by Peter 1 
Clit n't in 1701, and particularly Moscow, traditionally viewed as the 
i| ii il i.l V ia, were primarily administrative and imperial centers that 
m ii vancty ol people in shackles under the suffocating tyranny 
- 1 1 I in i I ii I ii ilas L 

, i I ugl hi. I u all ii*. relatively large industrial proletariat, its commitment 
uni ns 1 1.unis to the ideals of freedom, remained largely imper- 
i • i ii . |iioleiaiian socialism; it was to be despotic Russia, with its 
Hill tali p. i .mi population, its artisans, its culturally and socially 
i. iiiii. .mil its reverence lor a brutal, paternalistic autocrat 

li.l I. I.osi opiMessed subjects its the ‘little father’), which spawned 

i i ... mi hi 1 1 mi was ro make a successful revolution in the 

HD I | I H | H t t|l'l;ll Ml 

) t||i iii>< l i l MJhi 11 . tl U n( | mi.K loses, liuwrvol Mil! I>( Hf TOUI lli.'tl lor IO 

mi \tu hi )mc] rtilrn 1 1 ih< .i< mill .. a■, a vn , roiit>us powri 

..In i m . .I. I* hi 1 3 f 11 h .. jin [ u il h Ii v nuv.iv i m 1 1 ai my aiul 
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backward autocracy, saddled itself on Europe as, in Marx's phrase, the last 
great reserve of European reaction'. 4 This 'great reserve 1 was the product not 
only of the empire’s vastness—it constituted one-sixth of the earth's land area 
and could easily have absorbed the North American continent—and its relat¬ 
ively large population, which formed a huge human reservoir tor military 
repression; it was the product of a long, impoverished history that chronicled 
endless defeats of popular attempts to rise above an animalistic level of exist¬ 
ence. For centuries it was closed to the culture of the Western world, and 
failed on its own to develop ideals of individual worth, free expression, and the 
most elementary concerns for human well-being. 

Even the internal Slavic heartland of the empire failed to congeal into a 
unified whole. Aside from the mutual hatred that its oppressed nationalities 
felt lor one another, Russian national entities were also sharply divided along 
class lines. The two most important social classes—the peasantry and the 
gentry, including a bureaucratic nobility that administered the empire—lived 
in completely different cultural, material, and even traditional settings. Over 
several turbulent centuries a oncedree class ol farmers had been degraded to 
poverty-stricken peasants, including a large number of serfs who were reduced 
to virtual chattel slavery. 

This immense oppressed agrarian class constituted more than 90 per cent 
of the population in late imperial times. Yet more than half of its members 
were serfs of individual masters and of the Church, living in generally pitiful 
villages on the manorial estates of the gentry or of monasteries. Most ol the 
remainder were 'state’-controlled peasants, working the vast estates and newly 
conquered lands controlled by the monarchy, The world of the gentry was far 
removed from that of the exploited tillers of the soil—indeed, most well-to-do 
landowners spent the long Russian winters in their city mansions, trying to 
emulate their more sophisticated counterparts in the West, while leaving the 
management of their estates to notoriously unscrupulous supervisors. The 
barm , as a member of the gentry was known to his serfs, barely took notice of 
the village—the mir or ohshchina^ as it was called interchangeably—until the 
nineteenth century, when young intellectuals began to study its collectivist 
values as a key to the moral and social uniqueness of Russia by comparison 
with the more individualistic rural West. 


In the seventeenth century, the gentry—at least that prestigious .segment 
known as nobles, who also owned the largest private nans ol land and were 
dose to the imperial and provincial conns began in < ultivan Western mis- 
locratic maimers, dress, languages, and lilesiylcs. rim m no small nu asuie to 
I lie demands of IViri l, Russia's majot legal I in oprniii rn | hr- nuri prist 
■a i v i d only In dee pi n 1 1 h ■ lupin s di> I ion a mt , 1 hr n< if »ihi) \\ a-. Ini mu lm a I 
hi a '• oul It h T hold in r a |n i amidal view < 'I o I e \\ 1 1 \ si«* m < > I m i m i 111 a 111 1 
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and obedience. The peasantry, by contrast, had an egalitarian outlook and saw 
the world in terms of complementary relationships in which each household 
deserved to receive its fair share of land based on need rather than status, 
fhus, to the nobility, social ties were 'held together by subordination’, while to 
the peasantry, they were ‘held together by mutual responsibility’. 5 Moreover, 
ihe nobility, with its new European ways and its appetite for city living, tended 
to be cosmopolitan, while the peasantry, virtually boxed into ins scattered 
villages, was devoutly parochial. The gentry was ’oriented to state service’, to 
i lie extent that it was oriented toward any form of service at all. The peasantry, 
by contrast, was ‘oriented to survival’, and viewed any external attempt to 
control the village as morally demonic. Finally, the gentry viewed land as 
private property, whether it had been acquired by inheritance, robbery, or as a 
gift from the tsar. The peasantry, in very sharp contrast, regarded land as a 
communal resource that ‘belonged to God’ (a typical Russian peasant 
ipliorism) and could not be truly owned by any individual. 

This ensemble of peasant ideas—egalitarianism, mutual responsibility, and 
.-minimalism—-was expressed in the village concept of wlya or ‘freedom’ (a 
w 11 rd that can also be translated as ‘will’). In part, it can be traced back to the 
< ( -ssack frontier spirit of personal liberty in a free-wheeling egalitarian com¬ 
munity and included a communal commitment of villagers periodically to 
i- distribute the rich dark soil of central Russia and the Ukraine to meet the 
■ lunging needs of peasant households—the legendary chemyi peredel, or 
I >lui k redistribution’. 

I Ins peasant view of a ‘God-owned’ land—so markedly different from the 
highly proprietarian attitudes that eventually developed in the French peas- 

.. shaped the outlook of Russia’s rural masses. The peasant ideal of volya, 

i. mi. n eed by the chemyi peredd, turned land ‘ownership’ into a form of public 
i e. u J rue e based on need rather than individual property. Moreover, owing to 
lln traditional three-field system of rotation, which required that a third of all 
. illag,i land be kepi fallow for a year to renew its fertility, and to strip systems 

>1 I .. the Russian peasant necessarily had to develop collectivist values. 

■ broad agreement within the village about how land was to be divided 

.. households, sown, harvested, and in the case of meadows and 

•ndifliid shared lor die common good—peasant agriculture would simply 
I i.r i ...liup.nl I lie.se village collectivist values and practices, part of the 
pi Mm , vr.it'ii oi wlyu, were later pined against rhe bavin's decidedly pro- 
pm laiiuii values and pi.i. ini s deepening the contradictions that already 
. |. 11.11 • i j iln Jim in s domain In in i di. piMsums and, together with invasions 
1 ..blond mul in:' Russia a c,million ol .. I . . 

Ih. j i.it. 1 .1.. i , dial ' lr. mipuc.li. I ilu isai M t nipii. Iioni ill. n.nion-, ol die 
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contradictions that made Russia tremble and laid the basis for rebellions and 
revolutions that brought it onto the stage of world history. Not only did 
serfdom remain a blight on Russian society, even after it was brought to an 
imperfect end in 1861, but the issue of whether to provide the peasantry with 
sufficient land to make it into a prosperous middle-class yeomanry' persisted 
into the twentieth century'. Moreover, the conflicting trajectories followed by 
revolutionary movements in Russia are impossible to understand without 
exploring the various views held by the radical intelligentsia on the nature of 
village democracy and especially the ‘black redistribution'. Indeed, one of 
Russia’s earliest revolutionary organizations took the name Chernyi Peredel, In 
order to express the most prized feature of the peasantry’s vision of volya. 


RAZIN AND PUGACHEV 


In contrast to Europe, where serfdom had emerged slowly and organically 7 , in 
Russia it was consciously created in the sixteenth century, notably in Muscovy, 
whence it spread to the central ‘black earth' region. During the reign of Ivan 
IV, the state made a determined eflort to anchor Russian peasants in specific 
landholdings in order to prevent them from fleeing into the wilder and 
underpopulated regions conquered by the monarchy. Under Ivan the legal 
migration of free peasants to new territories was abolished, confining them 
permanently 7 to their original home districts. 

During the stormy ‘Time of Troubles’ between 1604 and 1613, peasant 


rebellions shook the autocracy to its very foundations, and its reaction was to 
further enserf Russia’s peasants. Among the many uprisings of the time, the 
rebellion led by Ivan Bolotnikov in the south was the most conspicuous and, 
for the authorities, the most frightening. In 1606, this runaway slave, 
preaching a message of violent expropriation of the rich by the poor, managed 
to rally to his standard the serfs, discontented peasants, fugitives, slaves, and 
numerous displaced vagabonds of the south. This motley army reached as far 
as the gates of Moscow before it was checked by the disciplined troops ot the 
monarchy. Two years after Bolotnikov's rebellion, another army composed of 
Cossacks and Bolotnikov’s scattered followers again rose up but was again 
brutally defeated. The country remained in a Man nl continual upheaval, 
which ultimately degenerated into dynast ie ronllieis within llu oiling strata 
itscll. until in 161 1 it settled down imdi i Mu hai l Uom.inuv, fniindei ol the 
itiling dynasty dial him hr, n.iiin 
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autocracy until the legendary uprising of the Don Cossack Stenka Razin in 
1670. Razin, a hard-drinking warrior cut in a heroic if barbarous Russian mold, 
managed to rally every oppressed and militant segment of the population 
around his standard, from native tribesmen to peasants, serfs, slaves, and wild 
Cossack adventurers of the Volga region. But despite its great numbers, his 
riotous and undisciplined armed force again could not prevail over the highly 
trained and disciplined regiments that were sent against it. Defeated within a 
year by the much smaller but professional troops of Prince Bariatinsky, Razin, 
whose revolt had been directed not against the tsar but against the nobility— 
was delivered over to the crown by conservative Cossacks of his own Don 
region and executed. According to Florinsky, Razin’s uprising: 

was typical of the Russian revolutionary movement in the seventeenth 
century. Spontaneous, violent, anarchistic and savage, it never succeeded in 
exploiting its initial success, and in spite of the support of the masses 
invariably collapsed when confronted with organized resistance. Briel as 
was the career of Stenka Razin, he became the central figure of a popular 
epic, and his exploits, largely imaginary, are celebrated in songs still heard 
in Russia. 6 

ii anything, the Razin-type myth that a disorganized but fervent mass rebellion 
. i in Id conquer almost any force sent against it nourished a costly reverence for 
I line popular spontaneity over organized struggle. In later times this myth 
.aiId become an article of dogmatic belief among intellectuals who hypo- 
mi ,-dl i he ‘revolutionary instinct’ of‘the people’ over the need for concerted, 

, itherein, and well-organized attempts to overthrow an oppressive state. 

in response to these elemental uprisings, the monarchy, far from mitigating 
il, i ni ilu- peasantry, intensified its severity. In 1649 it created a new body 
■ I laws i he Ulozhenyi — that streamlined the government and ruthlessly 
nu|nv.ed serfdom on the entire Russian he,inland. To the extent that Russian 
,d were provided with an ideological justification for their ever-harsher 
, ji|<ni moil it was the widespread notion that the nobility needed their labor 
il. ii a ronld lively discharge its obligatiims as savants of the state and the 
i il bin till*, old pretension evaporated in 1762 when the ‘social contract’ 
|v i ■ ri i!n nobility and the monarchy wa\ jettisoned by Peter 111, who issued 
i in.n nfv,in removing, all governmental service obligations I mm the landed 
, i ii, V- Don. ild Mai kui ir Wallace ubsnvr", 

..Ini" lo .mi I jn-.lut (Ins -iit ..liavi hern lollowed by I lie 

hi,, i . I i In Mil'. Ii n 1 1 11n noble-, wi N no lunge r obliged to scivc 

ihi ,i ni ili> hud no pi i 1 I mn lo ilu ,iii a i id 11n |k i in i*, Ilu 
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Government had so completely forgotten the original meaning of serfage 
that it never thought of carrying out the measure to its logical con¬ 
sequences , but the peasantry held tenaciously to the ancient concep¬ 
tions, and looked impatiently for a second manifesto liberating them 
from the power of the proprietors/ 


Amid the unrest that followed the proclamation of the tsar’s manifesto, Peter 
was murdered in a palace coup that placed his wife, Catherine II Cthe Great 5 ), 
on the throne. Even after Peters assassination, however, a myth spread 
throughout the countryside that the late monarch was still alive, hiding from 
the nobility, and w T a$ eager to free the serfs once he could regain his throne. 

In 1773 Peter's alleged mantle as advocate for the serfs was taken up by the 
Don Cossack Emilian Pugachev, who rode into Russian history once again at 
the head of an army of slaves, serfs, Tartars, and Cossacks—this time armed 
with weapons and artillery produced by a new breed of serf factory workers. 
The pugachevshchina , as the movement was called, spread throughout the 
southern and central parts of European Russia, leaving in its wake massacred 
gentry, priests, and smoldering manors. Pugachev undoubtedly had the 
sympathy of the majority of serfs and oppressed nationalities who knew about 
the uprising. But again lacking careful organization and faced with trained 
armies, the uprising had little more chance of success than its predecessors 
Pugachev's forces were decisively defeated near Tsaritsyn, and this 1 false Peter 
was turned over to Catherine again by conservative Cossacks and executed in 
the capital, 1 ears of a recurrence of such Cossack-led uprisings were to haunt 
the upper and even the growing middle classes of Russia until well into 11 u 
twentieth century. To the revolutionary intelligentsia, however, it was an 
inspiration, 

Catherine was so unnerved by the pugachevshchina and later the French 
Revolution that she abandoned any pretensions to being an ‘enlightened 
despot' and firmed up her alliance with the reactionary gentry. In her (Tarn i 
to the Nobility of 1785, the empress (to use the designation of Russian 
monarchs introduced by Peter I) granted the gentry enormous power in lu< »1 
affairs and allowed landowners to exploit their serfs with implacable mih 
lessness. Short of taking their lives, Catherine permitted landlords to (real m d - 
as chattels. They could he (logged, exiled in hard labor, bought and sold ,r. 
individuals, given as gills in shon, used and cm hanged as eommndinr. 
wii h impunity. From 1 pea.su Ml s' <>i 'suhjci I , ihe\ weir demoied in nun 
'sot i Is , and i! r. no small maun l I Ml, Ini nn nal r.i pin | m>si ■■ I Lie | u i pj n i i\ ■ <1 
a Ian clow ik \ was l! misled uni ui Kim. o( hr. mm ohm m In jrieajy Lm m 
a 1111 I 1 1 ii u t ii 11 1 h i ol .calls In «■ ■ i u J 
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however, the sons of Russia's nobility after Waterloo were returning from 
I i mrc lo their estates filled with ideas of the French Enlightenment and the 
,m .1 Revolution, Particularly in 1812 Russia’s rulers were deeply at odds with 
hi iirw progressive stratum. As Count Semyon Vorontsov, the Russian 
<inkiv>ador to Britain, wrote to his brother in 1792, a war to the death 
I iwmi die haves and the have-nots was sweeping the world, and he pres- 
i- inly warned, 'Our turn, too, will comeC 


Mil PEASANT WORLD 

\i .. when the industrial revolution was getting under way in the West, 

liii mh ul life was dominated by a countryside that was based on a seem- 
hi m hi system of domestic and economic collectivism—the otehchma, or 
. )jnd < tmimune. The origins of the ohshdiina remain a subject of com 
i ihU i k hate among historians and social anthropologists.* For much of 

in. . . . century it was often sentimentally regarded as an ancient cob 

In n-.. .i ,i tp-aiimion that dated back to the very beginnings of food cultivation 
* i Sliiv% and oilier peoples, when all land and goods were ostensibly held 

.'iiiitnii More* recent research, however, places a strong emphasis on the 

i. dial l . .inaivhy, particularly Peter I, played in economically solidifying 

I mu ■ illagr a 1 , a stable community reservoir to facilitate tax collection 
jfttl mi||i ii •, i i ;him iiptiou, 

i 'i ill im is \)I all ages, even married men with their own families and 

riii rinmly all unmarried daughters—-usually occupied the same 
i hm iiiTl H practicable, pooling their earnings into a common fund 
fit lit |i i ii 1 1 ,id l ill was allotted what I ic or she needed by a presiding male, 

ii i i mdlailh i in at least die oldest father in the family. 


i I iIi.m hi imu- die village world—mii and obsfidimct—are commonly 
■ i 1 1 h ... in iedi >iiibiiH<mal Tint I commune 5 . According to Dorothy 


I KMi lir.. n neialh employed lIn lam used by educated society lor the 
I i -h i 11 1 tin 1 1 .iul h Himmiii n/Mn hirnr, In ivfn in conummes :U any point in 

] In |u .. ihid mon familiar and older term, mlr, to 

i ii.I . . .Sui my, iln it-.i ul \omr land In (he peasants' eon 
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Even more striking than this household collectivism was the Russian vil¬ 
lage's collectivist manner of allocating land. Villages commonly redistributed 
their land allotments according to the needs of individual households, or as 
the peasants commonly put it, according to the number of 'eaters’ or 'workers’ 
in each household. The actual redistribution of the village's land was usually 
undertaken by an assembly, or sfefood, of all adult householders or, in large 
villages, their elected representatives. Land redistribution was by no means the 
sfehoefs only function: it also elected the village starosta or 'elder’ who guided 
the assembly through its meetings and acted as the village's spokesman in 
relations with the landlord, his steward, and government officials. But the fair 
distribution of land was often the sfcfrods most important function, especially 
in the black earth region of central Russia, where the redistributional 
obshchina* was almost ubiquitous. 

According to the moral precepts of the Russian peasant, it was profoundly 
wrong to appropriate land as private hereditary property. Worse still, it was 
sinful for land to become a form of capital, stored up acquisitively for mere 


gain and used as a source of prestige and power. The ordinary peasant looked 
with often bitter hostility at the gentry and well-to-do individualistic peasants 
who legally owned land as a form of wealth, to be bought, accumulated, or 
sold as a commodity. Excessive wealth, even the modest wealth possible in the 
Russian village world, was viewed as a moral defilement and as unchristian 
greed. Indeed, it was fervently believed that it was an affront to morality and 


godliness for the deserving and the needy to have too little land to satisfy the 
family's needs, while the undeserving and affluent had too much. The Russian 
peasant, in effect, was an ingrained leveller. 

Holding on to money and goods for their own sake was considered per¬ 
verse, even antisocial. Indeed, under conditions of volya such as God intended 
for his children (they commonly believed), all would be equal and well pro¬ 
vided for in a collectivist social arrangement marked by sharing, A peasant who 
experienced any stroke of good fortune—be it a lucky windfall, a happy event, 
or a deserved acquisition of goods—often invited his comrades, indeed the 
entire village, to share his luck in the local tavern and engage in binges of 
vodka drinking. This behavior was a form of material disaccnmufation: it was 
regarded as inappropriate not to share one's good fortune with the community 
as a whole. The dispenser of things on one occasion might well be needy on 
another occasion and have to rely on the village’s spirit o\ material bench- 


E c > avi at I mill limoii I shall h si tin I r i 1 n < p/vJh ime l ■» m Ii i 1 1 * 11 n If ns iari village dial 
manages il.< ail. in h\ ail ism nil ih el In *mm Imi I In nl iml mil anlum it-- land 
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cence. Who could tell, in that small and uncertain village society, when today's 
dispenser of drinks and food would be tomorrow's unfortunate who needed all 
the assistance he could get? 

While thrift and shrewd bargaining were certainly respected, miserliness 
and hoarding were viewed with extreme contempt. To be carelessly generous 
and thoughtlessly to spend any surplus income, was seen, almost intuitively, as 
a communal act that won favor rather than disdain. Olga Semyonova Xian- 
Shanskaia's personal and detailed account of peasant, life in the 1890s pro¬ 
vides us with a valuable picture of the values of that world: 

You might say that peasants never have any money.Your average peasant 

is not used to having extra cash around, and so he quickly drinks up what 
little extra money has come his way. ,.. Peasants believe that it l is a sin to 
pile up money’. Savings are just one more stone around a sinner’s neck." 

She also points out: 

Peasants regard 'capital* [money] as more precarious than land; it can slip 
from your hands much faster because of the temptation to which it exposes 
iis owner. One of the most deep-rooted and firm convictions among peas¬ 
ants is that one day all the land will become theirs. 10 

Iliis future equitable redistribution of land would be an almost millenarian 
occurrence that would transform Russia morally as well, as materially, and 
would. it was generally believed, indeed constitute the fulfillment of God's 
ow ii will for a truly moral human condition. 

In survive in their harsh environment, the peasants* extremely primitive 

..ilium! methods (including the three-field system of land rotation), and 

iliv mrihle warfare that descended from time to time—as well as the chronic 

■ m dial tlie Russian ruling classes waged against the peasant in the form of 
plohation a well-knit collectivity was patently indispensable, The peasant 

dm h needed nnl only the material resources to survive the impacts inflicted 
"ii him by the natural world and by an inequitable society; he also needed the 
illie, uvt cushion dial mutual aid and simple sharing among his fellows 
ili'inf d him Ills mlleelivisin was the product not only oi traditional ideals 
[mi i[ M ivc all, inneli nting necessity. In addition, lie clung to the powerful and 

■ in hum:' myth dial the h.ai was his one friend, his devoted lather, who was 

kepi uimil..j oi 1 1 n snlle 11 my. of Ins VItildieii by lhe aval ieious gently and 

di. himi .iiu i.iey I ins illusion pn isird well into die iweinieth eenmry and 
Ini nail'd du | k ‘| ii ili i . h h sevi i ,i I generjliuir. all* c du join id mi; ol ill* tun 
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Equally important for sustaining this naive outlook were the advantages 
provided by custom and tradition. Having been abused for centuries and 
forced to use all his cunning merely to survive, the Russian peasant naturally 
fell back on long-tested strategies for avoiding danger. Respect for elders 
understandably stemmed from their experience and a large repertoire of orally 
transmitted knowledge. Hence the Russian peasant was extremely con¬ 
servative—be was not prone to be experimental, or to take inordinate risks, 
still less seize upon new ideas. And when faced with a problem that was 
beyond his personal capacity to solve, he rook refuge in the large collectivity ol 
his household, just as his household took refuge in the larger collectivity of the 
obshchina. 

Until 1.861, the obshchina was the serfs fortress against the outside world, 
whose cultural walls could be breached only by the landed nobility and the 
state. Those walls not only protected but also enclosed him. The obshchina 
contained the crucial institutions that were needed to stabilize life on Russia's 
vast open plain. The institutional power of the obshchina reposed in the sfehod, 
which often met on demand to settle local disputes or problems, to collect 
taxes and select conscripts (initially inducted into the army [or 25 years, later 
ten), even to address the minutiae of family and personal quarrels. Its primary 
economic function, however, was to maintain a rough form of material 
equality, notably by caring for impoverished and infirm peasants where needed 
and, most significantly, by the redistribution of village land. 


THE CHERNY! PEREDEL 


How was the chernyi perede I, or black [soil] redistribution', conducted? To 
begin with, it was carried out within certain parameters that involved not only 
the quantity of land that was redistributed as new needs arose but also its 
productive quality. Garden plots of individual households were regarded as 
inviolable; they could not be factored into a local chernyi pevedd but were 
handed down within the same household for generations. But where com¬ 
munal lands were fairly sizable, die obshchina made every attempt to redivide 
land not only to meet the number of Vaiers' or workers that existed in each 
household hut in such a way I hat poor, medium, and good quality land was 
shared equitably. So achieve this goal the sbhod had in < nnsidet tin quality ol 
a | rat l as well as ns quantity At «, uidmjjy, |inai , (in ilium, and pmdm 1 ivc land 
was divided into snip'., wliieh wen .il|m . 1 1> d in rhr villagr'' Iimiim holds in 
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it was highly regressive agriculturally. To cultivate their allotments, household 
members had to waste their time traveling at some distance from one strip to 
another. Moreover, the narrow strips could not be plowed, seeded, and har¬ 
vested without collectively arriving at predetermined schedules in order to 
interfere minimally with an adjacent family strip. Strip farming, as well as the 
three-field system of land rotation, thus held back modem agricultural 
advances well into the twentieth century, although it reinforced the collectivist 
nature of peasant life and values. 

The skhod, which undertook the actual redistribution, varied in size 
according to the population of the village. It households were few, the skhod 
might be conducted indoors, in the starosta's house. Such proceedings were 
relatively formal and were closely supervised by leading ml lagers who saw to 
ihe propriety oi the meetings, Where the obshdiitux was large, the sfchotf 
meetings were best conducted out-of-doors in hopefully dement weather, 
n| ten near the local church or another public, building. 


A group composed of the most respected individuals in the obdiduna would 
initiate the discussion of the problem that had brought the community to- 
• riluT. They discussed it quite openly, under the watchful eyes of everyone in 
iIn- assembly. At length, when a conclusion to their discussion seemed at 
hand, the village atarosta might formally bring the issue before the entire 
i. .1 mbiy. Vocal members of the assembly could be expected to pose queries, 
i ithrrs to provide answers, and if the discussion drifted oil the point, the 
shmattf would call the assembly back to order again. 

Finally, after everyone had talked himself (or herself) out, either a majority 
opinion or consensus would be reached. If the assembly was divided, the 
ininslu simply asked supporters or opponents of a solution to stand to his left 
i ii 1 1 k right, so that a head count could be made if necessary. Often everyone in 
, l „ , Imta was free to attend the skhod—children, young men, and women 
lio wi re obviously not household heads—but only the heads of households 

.|<| participate in discussions and decision-making. The assembly's deci- 

.. normally had a finality that commanded general respect. As the peasant 

pn.vL-ih-, had it: the decision of the obshchina (usually the peasant used the 
• ul mu) was ’law’ or ‘sacred’ anti had to be obeyed—a responsibility that 

was usually honored with little reservation. 

Mu , village democracy, which was lauded by Western visitors as well as by 
i n i in observers, varied hum place to place in many details. The skhod and 
p, , |,il|y ns puwi is 10 ieilist I'ihnte land were commonly condemned as oli- 
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assembly meeting just described." More recent descriptions of the obskchina 
tend to be sympathetic to the sfehod and see it as an impressive example of 
village democracy. 

Numerous as were their differences, the greatest single difference among 
villages turned around the manner and extent to which land was redistributed. 
In Siberia and in regions that were non-Russian or free from tight imperial 
control—notably Finnish and some Baltic, Polish, Tartar, and Cossack areas— 
the authority of the village to redistribute land was either weak or had never 
been established. The chemyi peredd was most commonly practiced in the 
huge central region—the black earth belt of highly lertile soil. Within Russia 
proper, this region extended from roughly the Black Sea north to Kiev and 
northeast to the Urals and into western Siberia. 

In this central and southeastern black earth region the redistribution of land 
was most prevalent. Before serfdom was abolished in 1861, the highest per¬ 
centage of privately owned serfs (at least 60 per cent and often substantially 
more) lived in southwestern Russia, between the Sea of Azov and Moscow— 
encompassing an area larger than France. Directly to the east, in a somewhat 
larger area where serfs constituted nearly two-thirds of the population, the 
gentry favored the infamous barshchina or corvee type of work obligation, 
according to which as many as four or five days of the peasant’s work week 
went to the landowner. Finally, in the north, where the harsh climate made for 
low soil productivity, the gentry favored the obrok, or payment in the form of 
money or produce, which often compelled the peasant to find work in nearby 
towns and cities to meet his payments to the landowner. 


THE DECEMBRIST REVOLT 


In the rapidly changing world that followed the French Revolution, tsarism 
was faced with tensions and problems of historic proportions. In the early 
nineteenth century' social unrest was becoming sufficiently widespread to 
compel Alexander 1 to restrict some of the worst features of serfdom and 
absolutism that Catherine had earlier reinforced. In lime, however, Alexander’s 
liberalism diminished, and his promises of reform were only partially lulfilled. 
The relatively minor or ineffectual reforms ihat the Ism tried to enact met with 
such opposition by the gentry lint itirihn, mote eflrt live .tin ntpl'. lo resitiet 
serltlom came to an end. 
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instead of employing ostensibly free proletarians to produce modern com¬ 
modities. Moreover, the existence of serfdom in the most populous areas of 
Russia greatly inhibited the development of a domestic market for factory- 
produced goods, thereby retarding the growth of both industry and a pro¬ 
gressive middle class. With the reaction that followed the Napoleonic wars, 
Metternich's efforts to suppress all liberal thought and institutions in Europe 


were especially effective in Russia. 

Accordingly, attempts to reform Russia necessarily went underground. By 
the early 1820s two secret revolutionary organizations composed mainly ol 
young enlightened army officers had been formed: the Society of the North, 
based in St Petersburg, and the Society of the South, based in the garrison 
town of Titlehin in the Ukraine, In time the two societies joined forces to form 
a loosely linked conspiracy. Abetted by smaller army societies and even a 
civilian group, this network basically sought to restructure Russia’s govern¬ 
ment along constitutional lines and to abolish serfdom, I he Society of the 
North, the less radical of the two, hoped to establish a limited monarchy, while 
its southern counterpart, led by Colonel Pavel Pestefi supported the formation 
of a Jacobin-type republic. Both societies, despite their differences, were pre¬ 
pared to use military force and, if necessary, even to assassinate the tsar to 
achieve their ends. 

In December 1825, immediately following Alexander's death, the members 
N i he conspiracy rallied several regiments in Senate Square in St Petersburg 
with the intention of arresting the late tsars successor, the notoriously reac- 
I iunary Nicholas l, and his supporters. Serfdom was to be completely abol¬ 
ished, and a parliamentary government, together with Western civil liberties, 


io replace autocratic rule. 

Despite the high-ranking officers who led it, this "Decembrist' coup, as it 
w;r, called, staged by the Society of the North, was organizationally as ill- 
I iicpared as it was politically ill-conceived. Its nominal leader, Prince Sergey 
1 11 if jciskoy, apparently panicked by the boldness of the plan, failed to show up 
m i hr square at all. Am hour followed hour without any action by their com- 
ih m<li rs, the rebellions regiments remained inert, in perfect parade order 
| M I,uv .m empty Senate building, while a large and growing crowd of civilian 
itippniteiM eagerly cried For arms. Meanwhile the government mobilized its 
,.un tumps, leading to a confused standoff in which neither side took any 

n turn against the other for most of the clay. 

li. ihiIy iIh I )< i einbiist u bek lac ked I lie decisive leadership that would have 
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class, the young officers neglected to reach out to sectors of the Russian 
population that might have given them the mass support they needed. As night 
drew near, Nicholas finally took the initiative: his loyal troops used artillery to 
drive the mutineers from the square in a bloody clash that claimed the lives of 
numerous civilians as well as the confused rank-and-file soldiers. 

In the south the Southern Society fared no better than its northern coun¬ 
terpart. Pestel was arrested on the day of the St Petersburg fiasco. Ten days 
later, when news of the Petersburg debacle reached the south, the southern 
officers rose with their own troops, even though the defeat in the capital made 
it evident that the coup attempt was doomed to failure. After several days of 
wandering indecisively through the Ukrainian countryside, the troops led by 
the Southern Society’s officers were rounded up by imperial forces. At no point 
did the leaders of the conspiracy in the south try to take Kiev, which might 
have given them some urban leverage over Nicholas's forces. 

Brought before the tsar’s investigating commission, few of the captured 
Decembrist leaders exhibited any firmness. Even Pestel was evasive, despite 
the fact that he had authored the most important document of the Decembrist 
conspiracy, Russian Law, whose demands were considered so radical that the 
coup’s own leaders literally buried it before they entered Senate Square with 
their regiments. This unfinished work, which was made available to the public 
only later in the century, was a revolutionary Jacobin document that called 
not only for the abolition of serfdom but for an egalitarian, redistribution of 
the land. Pestel demanded that every Russian male should have access to 
government-owned land at least sufficient in size to meet all his personal needs 
and those of his family. In each district of the empire, Pestel contended, the 
land should be divided into two parts: 


The first of these will constitute common land, the other private land. 
Common land wilt belong collectively to the entire community of each 
district, and will be inalienable. It may be neither sold nor pawned; it will 
be used to obtain the necessities of life for all citizens without exception, 
and will belong to each and all. Private land, on the other hand, will belong 
either to the State or to private persons who will own ti in complete free¬ 
dom, and will have the right to do with it what they ihink best. These lands 
will thus be used as private property and to create plenty. 11 

So unnerved was Nicholas by Kmridii Unv dial In c mu ealed 11 rv< n 1mm the 
commission liuil subsequently mv< siwand iln uprising In du t ml live ol 
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convicted members of the two societies were sentenced to hard labor in 
Siberia. 

The Decembrist uprising became legendary. Its martyrs were the first 
organized conspirators inspired by Western liberal ideas overtly to challenge 
the Russian autocracy and serfdom* December 1825^ in effect, marked the 
opening of a new era, in which opposition to the autocracy went beyond 
whispers in the salons and drawing rooms of progressive nobles, officials, and 
members of the middle class* In contrast to the elemental uprising or hunt of 
disorganized peasant insurgents, the year marked the beginning of a new 
ideological, programmatic, and above all organizational level of Russian 
rebelliousness* 

Hardly to be celebrated lor any progressive views while he was still a grand 
duke, Tsar Nicholas 1, after the Decembrist revolt, became an intractable 
re lice ionary and oriented his rule of the empire accordingly. For more than a 
quarter of a century, this canny and vindictive man dragged Russia into the 
bleakest recesses of despotism. He firmly saddled the country with a highly 
nphisticated secret police system—the notorious "Third Department 1 of the 
Imperial Chancery—a stringent censorship, and an educational system guided 
by die regressive maxim 'Autocracy, Orthodoxy, Nation', Any semblance of 
liberal thought, indeed the merest expression of dissent, met with the harshest 
ul penalties; the mere ownership of an unauthorized printing press became a 
11 mi al offense* Russians were prohibited from traveling to the West without 
oIIk ial sanction. Poland, where Russian autocracy always tried to present its 
fcu i face to Western Europe, was divested of its autonomy, while all minority 
ii lie,inns and non-Russian nationalities were subjected to humiliating restric- 
i iuns of their civil rights* 

Hm i hose measures failed to stifle the opposition that was slowly gathering 
tgainsi the autocracy. Following the failure of the Decembrist uprising, Rus- 
1 in dissidents-—usually lesser nobles, educated middle-class elements, 
rners, and students—all began to form small, intellectual 'study circles 1 , 
Hi.sinrieu.tly ihe most famous of these groups was the Petrashevsky Circle, 
umpridug a number of liberal Petersburg intellectuals, mainly of lower- 
inn Id h ' lass social oi igins, who discussed a wide range of topics and ideas, in 

. . east ■ .miiupaimg the ideas ol later generations of radical democrats, 

i - | hi list i and socialists. 

(rung in IKT» ilk ( m 1c m< I regularly, on Friday evenings, in Mikhail 
h ii,i .In v sky's modi ,| dialing mom in Si IVleisburg. There the participants, 
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Fourier, was generously humane in his utopian visions; he was a gradualist in 
his approach to social change and a firm opponent of violence. One of the 
most incendiary members of the Circle, Fyodor Dostoyevsky (the arguably 
reactionary novelist of later years), even shed his early belief in a vague form oi 
social Christianity and embraced atheistic materialism and Jacobin ideals. 
Unknown to its founder, the Circle also harbored young men who were 
committed to an armed uprising and met secretly, outside the Circle, to 
exchange their shared revolutionary views. Despite the capital nature oi the 
offense, they even put together a printing press, although it was never used. 

In April 1849, after a year of dose surveillance, the Circle was rounded up, 
and 21 of its members, including Dostoyevsky, were sentenced to death. With 
characteristic cruelty Nicholas placed the doomed men before a firing squad— 
then at the very last moment dramatically commuted their death sentences to 
imprisonment in Siberia. At least one man went insane following this mock 
execution, while Petrashevsky spent the remainder of his life in exile and died 
in poverty at the age ol 42. 

Blocked from direct expression, much of the opposition that existed under 
Nicholas’s reign expressed itself in literature and literary criticism. The period 
between the reactionary tsar’s ascent in 1825 and his death in 1855 saw' the 
opening of Russia’s extraordinary contributions to the European novel, Rus¬ 
sian intellectuals and artists channeled their suppressed revolutionary energy 
into brilliant works of fiction, many of which were barely disguised attacks 
upon every aspect of the autocracy, the gentry', the bureaucracy, and all the 
repressive features ol Russian daily life. Alexander Pushkin, Russia’s greatest 
poet and a Decembrist sympathizer, wrote some of his finest verse and short 
stories during Nicholas’s rule. Nikolai Gogol’s Dead Souls , published in. 1842, 
offered a savagely satirical overview of all layers of Russian society in the days 
of serfdom and all but initiated the modem Russian novel as a medium for 
social criticism, a trajectory' that culminated in the works of Ivan Turgenev. 
Other highly influential social critics included the social revolutionary Alex¬ 
ander Herzen and the romantic revolutionary Mikhail Bakunin. For the most 
part, however, until the death oi Nicholas in 1855, Russian political life lan¬ 
guished in a strangely troubled limbo. A year later Russia’s defeat in tire 
Crimean War at the hands of Turkish, British, and French armies awakened 


the country to the internal and international weaknesses o( the entire tsarist 


social order. 
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CHAPTER 37 


Peasants and Populists, 
Workers and Marxists 


EMANCIPATION AND AFTERWARD 


Following the death of Nicholas 1 in 1855, Russian liberals and radicals viewed 
very warily the accession of his son, Alexander 11, to the throne. What kind of 
regime would the new tsar introduce? And how would he deal with serfdom? 
For more than a generation, Nicholas had tried to quell liberal ideas, lhe new 
tsar, at 37, was known to have been carefully schooled by his father in 
autocratic rule and reactionary ideas. 

But Russia's defeat in the Crimea in 1856 showed dearly that the empire, 
once the most formidable reactionary power in Europe, was lagging far behind 
the Continent militarily as well as politically and economically. Surprisingly, 
too, the new emperor, the heir of Nicholas, exhibited strong reformist pro- 
divides, and by 1858 it was evident that he was leaning in a liberal direction. 
The young tsar seemed eager to go down in history as a reformer, perhaps even 
as a modernizer, and to accommodate the emerging educated and middle 
classes, who eagerly sought to build a progressive and respected Russia after 
her humiliating Crimean defeat. With the support of his more progressive 
ministers and advisers, Alexander 11 modernized the old system o! local sell- 
government, notably the municipal, district, and provincial assemblies. These 
zemstva had been created in the mid-sixteenth century; to an unprecedented 
degree, under Alexander’s reforms, they now took over the provision ol 
important local sendees, .such as education, road building and mainceuaiue, 
medical and veterinary care, emergency loud ic civcs, and so< id wcllarr Press 
censorship was relaxed, great ei autonomy was giann J to nalicms inlrd l>\ thi 
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The prospect of freeing Russia's serfs—in any of whom belonged to the state 
as well as to private proprietors and the monarchy-—was an issue of para¬ 
mount importance in Alexander’s mind. In 1861, after much internal dis¬ 
cussion and investigations by various government committees, Alexander 
finally abolished serfdom—the empire’s greatest, indeed most embarrassing 
social burden. The Emancipation granted peasants the right to buy land from 
their former landlords according to a prescribed formula: they could purchase 
up to half of the land that they had previously cultivated as serfs lor a 
redemption fee, to be paid to the state in annual installments over a span of 49 
years. The other half—the otrezty, or ‘cutting off’—was retained by the 
landlord as his own property, to be kept or sold as he chose. 

Materially, however, this arrangement actually left the peasant in a worse 
condition than before Emancipation. The payments that peasants were 
obliged to make for their own land allotments were heavily weighted in favor 
nl the landlords, reducing the economic impact of the agrarian reform to a 
minimum: the government paid the gentry the full sum for its lost land all at 
once, but peasants were obliged to reimburse the government in payments 
(Itat many villages could ill afford. Indeed, Emancipation became a boon to 
the many impoverished landlords who were on the edge of bankruptcy. 
Moreover, many' privileges that the peasants had enjoyed as serfs, such as free 
access to the gentry's forests and meadows, were now closed to them unless 
they made additional payments to their former landlords. 

Accordingly peasant unrest, far from diminishing, began to increase, and 
rite more outspoken press that Alexander’s relaxed censorship bad created 
,oon made the emperor himself the target of growing criticism. Many pro- 
iiK-ial mnstvu filled with former serf owners imposed themselves and their 
i men sis on the more liberal zemstva , significantly acting as a retarding lorce on 
the middle classes and peasants whose representatives demanded serious 


1 i 


Ini 111, 


I lie difficulties raised by the Emancipation were addressed by the govem- 
iii m m only a piecemeal fashion and over a protracted span of time, leaving 
ffu peasantry, middle classes, and liberal gentry increasingly dissatisfied. 

i, Hiwhilr, most of Alexander's reform policies, including civil rights, began 
in mu.net and move in a regressive direction, outraging liberal opinion and 
In ,|, ring revolutionary sentiments among the intelligentsia. By the late 1860s, 
11 .-I miIi .i mi mu mJ 11 if, movcinciils were emerging and firing up widespread 
I ■ | ml.ii nnn si Vllliongli Russia had ruined ink) a new era upon Alexander’s 
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‘TO THE PEOPLE!’ 


The new imperial regime and the problems created by Alexander’s reforms 
between the late 1860s into the 1880s created a fertile field for the emergence 
of a populist movement, in marked distinction to the military conspiracy ol the 
Decembrists, Especially among Russia’s educated youth, a cry arose an appeal 
to ‘go to the people’, especially the ignorant if riotous peasantry. Its ideological 
inspiration has generally been attributed to the writings ol Alexander Herzen, 
who had left Russia permanently after 1847 and become a Swiss citizen ro avoid 
extradition and imprisonment. After (lifting with European socialist doctrines, 
Herzen embraced populist doctrines based on the simple virtues ol the 
ostensibly unspoiled Russian peasantry, which he publicized in writings that, 
up to his death, enjoyed a very' wide underground distribution in his homeland. 

Russian populism, in fact, rested on two key tenets that the literate public 
had entertained long before Herzen began to publicize them. The first was an 
unrelenting opposition to autocratic rule, by means of eithei reforms or 
revolution. To achieve a free Russia, it was necessary to gain the support of the 


peasants—who formed roughly 90 per cent ol the population. According to 
the second tenet, making a thoroughgoing revolution depended upon on 
fulfilling the hope that the village communal system of self-management and 
the chemyi peredel would not only be preserved but extended throughout the 
countryside and yield a morally induced fonn of collectivism that could benefit 

society as a whole. 

To all revolutionary populists, the obshchinu s system of communal land 
redistribution was a venerable form ol collectivism that lellected the unique 
moral core of Russian peasant life. Populists were generally convinced that the 
existence of village assemblies—with democratic decision-making and land 
distribution according to household needs—could allow Russia to bypass all 
the ills of Western industrial capitalism, especially the miseries of proletar¬ 
ianization that afflicted England, and move the country directly to a modem 
form of agrarian communism. The obshdiina, they held, might well be a means 
of achieving a virtuous, democratic, and communistic society, without suf¬ 
fering Western industrial travails. 

The early 1870s were marked by Herzenesque attempts by young people, 
principally students, to live with peasants, to 'serve’ them, and lo proselytize 

them with messages of social freedom and moral .. I his '( hildivn s 

Crusade’, as it was mockingly called, got mulct way eaiiiesily in the summer ol 
187-1 under the slogan ‘V nmori'’ (To (he people' ) I ujy numbi rs ol .-minus 
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young narodnfa of the zealous V narod ‘crusade’ endeavored to serve the 
peasants as ordinary teachers, especially to instruct them in reading, writing, 
and other basic skills. Although they were often well received, and some 
peasants listened respectfully to their ideas, most of the populists were no 
more equipped to talk to peasants than they were to cynical government 
bureaucrats. When some of the more extreme crusaders exhorted peasants to 
rise in revolt, they were either ignored or became the butt of jokes. In time the 
peasants came to regard the young narodniki as privileged uiban residents or 
else as alien intellectuals who had little understanding of their lifeways—and 
in the worst cases they turned them over to the police. The Children s Cru¬ 
sade, in the end, accomplished little more than to disillusion the young ideal¬ 
ists. who, discouraged that their message was rejected, returned to their 
universities and homes. About 800 were arrested and detained in miserable 
conditions, of whom more than 160 were tried and sent oil to years of pnson 

or administrative exile. 

The failure of the V narod movement, the unresponsiveness ot the peas¬ 
antry, and the emperor’s drift away from serious reforms stoked up Jacobin 
tendencies that were latent in the populist movement, whose remnants tan the 
gamut from service to political dissent to terrorism against the autocracy. 
Perhaps the most influential of the propagandistic populists was Nikolai 


t Iternyshcvsky, who gained the profound admiration of his genetation as 
much by his personal example as by his writings. For numerous young edu- 
, f iicd Russians, Chemyshevsky was the epitome of a dedicated, uncomprom- 

1.. mg, and above all professional revolutionary. Ideologically, he stood at the 
i mss roads between the more sophisticated forms ol revolutionary populism 
.md die Marxist ideas emerging in the West. Settling in Petersburg in the 
i H 'iOs, Chernyshevsky wrote literary criticism lor the liberal periodica) Sovre- 
memtik (T he Contemporary), where he gained a considerable following. His 
didaclk 1863 novel VViiuI Is to Be Done? stands out among ail his writings as 
Hu most important and influential. Marx, and later, Lenin, greatly admired 
■ In i nyshevsky’s work, although he was neither a naive populist nor a con- 
,, ions Marxist. In contrast to Russian Marxists (albeit not to Marx), he 
d. |, uded ihe okdttfiinu and its promise for a collectivist society, earnestly 

..iced dial Russia could provide a model for the industrialized West, In 

ilu , view. ( In rnysltevsky was at one with most Russian populists and even 
'.| i■,)|>1 nli . Dm In- iclnsrd to accept the Slavophilic romantic belief in Slavic 

, idimal .....it\ and the populist dream that a lire Russia was destined to 

i„ world mleeiuei tnd.. .1, in certain respects, his views were close to those 
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In the later halt of the nineteenth eentury a plethora of Russian radicals, 
mainly narodniki, opposed the autocracy with growing revolutionary zeal and 
tried to build a national organization that could compete with the regime in 
centralization and effectiveness. Mikhail Bakunin, a devotee of bunty, found 
followers in Russia who called for the immediate dissolution of the state, 
indeed of any form of legal constraint and authority. By contrast, Pyotr 
Tkachev called for a highly centralized revolutionary elite to lead the masses 
and to establish a revolutionary state apparatus vigorously to suppress the old 
order, as well as to reconstruct society along socialist lines. £ The Russian 
Revolution, as any other revolution, 1 he wrote, "cannot escape any hanging and 
shooting of gendarmes, public prosecutors, ministers, merchants and priests/ 1 
A firm economic materialist, Tkachev was one the earliest Russian revolu¬ 
tionaries to have been deeply influenced by Marx's writings on history and 
economics, which he intermingled with organizational views akin to those of 
Louis-Auguste Blanqui. * 

Starting in the 1870s, revolutionaries in Russian cities, not only in villages, 
began to form kruzfaky —small groups or study circles dedicated to education 
and propaganda. The Petrashevsky Circle of the 1840s had been a pioneering 
endeavor of this kind, although its participants had concerned themselves 
more with educating themselves and discussing socialistic literature than with 
public agitation. In 1871 Nikolai Tchaikovsky (brother of the great composer) 
formed a kruzhok in Petersburg that expanded to other Russian cities as well. 
Ideologically, Tchaikovsky himself adhered to a mystical, anarchic form of 
social Christianity and was committed to the libertarian notion of a spontan¬ 
eous transformation of society by the masses. In fact, he and his closest 
associates abjured any attempt to provide political leadership or organizational 
guidance to the masses; their own work among the urban proletarians and 
later the rural peasants was strictly educational and generally ineffective. 


NARODNAYA VOLYA 

Other kmzhhy, however, began to crystallize with a view not only toward 
achieving political enlightenment hut inward producing a majoi political 
transformation—and lo do so by violently chalk nging die auiui iar\ itself I he 
ccoimmu notion nl ‘solving I he people' wav \ irlding lo a politf al mu mat inn 
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revolutionary methods. Significantly, they tried to appeal to the indnan. 
working class that was emerging in Russian cities. The label 'Socialist Rt \ 
lutionary’ came into use as a loose designation for the more political populi i 
notably those who had veered away from the strictly agrarian concerns ol iIn 
earlier populists. Revolutionaries now tried to coalesce into Wesnm ayli 
parties with cadres, programs, and newspapers that would reach (hr gi nnal 
public, especially the proletariat, and to devise methods of collaboration ill 
all the oppressed in the face of common problems. 

In 1876 revolutionary circles in St Petersburg attempted to t ousolid ii 
themselves into a substantial nationwide organization under the mum /rmh * 

i Volya. In, 1879 die new organization convened a secret congress in V.. I 

where the delegates generally agreed that the most effective mean in unseal 
Russian tsarism would unavoidably be terrorism. The congress i hereupon 
adopted a policy of employing systematic terror as the print ipal mi air lui 
destabilizing and ultimately disorganizing the autocracy—-following win. h, it 
was hoped, the new party would be able to convene a ennsliiueiii ml 
ihat would be supported by the great majority of the Russian masse s 

Historically, the most important result of the congress was du mn ■ m 
■ ii die Narodnaya Volya (People's Will), a terrorist organization dial, had iln 
support of the majority of the delegates. Neither a small fcwr ;Jiui mu « 

11 a i ion al party, Narodn aya Volya wo uld actual ly gain wo rl d wit 1 1 1 1 o i n m M \ Im 
iis boldness, and its members would earn considerable acclaim loi lh u 
i on rage and persistence. Among its prominent figures wen Audio, /.lit h 
.mid Sophia Pemvskaya, both ol whom were veterans of die IrhaiDn lo 

t uric, as well as some of the most important figures in Russian revnli .hi it 

n laiiy rology. 

Despite their narodnik convictions, most umuduvoksy (as dm v w> re ■ alii d) 

ir urban in oriental ion. Indeed, Narodnaya Volya was a comm ions u h .. 

,i yiin ,i ihe failure of die V uimid movement To the people and again i di< 
'filler nmw/mfe convieiion that education and nets ol servile < mild pi>ad iln 
p< isaniry into a massive mnvemeui againsi die nutoeiaey. \ Russian ivvnht 
linn llic mmirWof/sy insisted, could he achieved not by aiMTiipIs lo b■ -U i 
iMaiinmi< disennii'iLi among dir men peasantry bui only ilmuigh pnMauf 

mu ms namely ihe hrioii and disiiiplivc deeds ol individual ii..is 
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Narodnaya Volya undertook the most persistent and daring attacks against 
the autocracy that Russia had yet seen. When its feared executive committee 
pronounced a death sentence on Alexander, the tsar became so unnerved that 
visitors to the court noted that they could sense the dread in his demeanor. 
After several bold attempts on Alexanders life, including one that occurred 
within the highly protected confines of the Winter Palace itself, the organ¬ 
ization finally succeeded in killing the tsar with two bombs on 13 March 1881. 

The assassination, of course, produced an uproar throughout the empire. 
The principal leaders of People’s Will—notably members of the executive 
committee—were quickly captured and hanged publicly. Audrey Zhelyabov 
and Sophia Perovskaya, as well as Nikolai Rysakov, Timofey Mikhailov, and 
Nikolai Kibalchich, who walked to the scaffold in Semonyovsky Square in St 
Petersburg on 3 April 1881, acquired legendary status among revolutionary 
movements abroad. Apart from the heroic inspiration they provided for later 
generations, however, die five who were hanged for regicide failed to achieve 
any major political gains for the Russian people. 

Quite to the contrary: the period following Alexander ITs death was marked 
by implacable repression. The new emperor, Alexander III, who had imbibed 
none of his father’s relatively liberal views, responded to the terrorists with 
savage counterblows and introduced a decades-long period of deep reaction, 
comparable to that of Nicholas I. He gave the police unbridled license arbi¬ 
trarily to sweep up all revolutionaries. Narodnaya Volya and its supporters 
were ruthlessly hunted down. Students were forced to wear uniforms, and 
their organizations were suppressed; manuscripts had to be censored before 
they were put into print, and any periodical could be closed down for even the 
most frivolous reason, simply with the approval of four government ministers. 
A new repressive cadre of land captains were installed in the rural areas to 
supervise the already-restricted zevnstva and municipalities. Even Russian lib- 
erals retreated hastily from significant public activity. 

The 1880s soon became a decade of 'small deeds’; actions for broad social 
change were replaced by acts of local service, and once-bold revolutionaries 
limited themselves to work as schoolteachers, medical attendants, midwives, 
and administrative assistants to the z&nslva. In time, these minimal deeds 
would reap their own reward in helping to create a major agrar ian party -the 
Party of Socialist Revolutionaries, or PSR but in the 1880s a reireat into 
charitable work largely replaced the rnbusi social activism and ideological 
challenges that had flared up with die explicitly pulin< al populisi movement ol 

the 18701 
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now regarded as the helpless object of disinterested sendee, moral uplift, and 
protective measures administered by enlightened zemstvo leaders V It was also 
a decade of Tolstoyan mysticism, a psychological turn toward inwardness and 
personal redemption, and often a quasi-religious commitment to a highly 
idealized good as a matter of personal faith. 

The memory of Narodnaya Volya lingered on, to be sure, among students 
who had little or no experience in underground work. Through the 1880s, in 
courageous attempts to follow the path oi the old People's Will, they hatched 
plots that invariably came to grief, bur the violent populist legacy of heroic, 
often lonely personal resistance never died out. Perhaps the best known 
expression of this legacy was the attempt to assassinate Alexander Ill in 1886, 
by a group of students that included Alexander Ulyanov, the older brother of 
Vladimir llich Ulyanov, later known to the world as Lenin. These young 
mirodovoltsy were easily apprehended by the police, and .Alexander Ulyanov 
was hanged together with four other students. But apart from their trial, the 
! 880s were marked largely by social resignation and political quietude. 


THE WORKER-PEASANTS 

At the time of the Decembrist revolt in 1825 industrial enterprises in Russia 
barely exceeded 5000 small concerns, employing about 200,000 workers and 
producing commodities valued at only 46 million rubles. A full generation 
laier, Russian industry had barely kept pace with population growth and 
nailed Far behind Western Europe in manufacturing, railroads, urban popu¬ 
lation, and adequate roads. Indeed, as late as 1861 only 7 per cent of the 
■ m pi re's population of 80 million people lived in towns, and as few as 10 per 
u ni were engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. 

I Allowing the Emancipation, however, which significantly opened the 
- Hi pi it’s internal market, Russia’s economic development began to take off. 
IViwmt mid-century and the early 1880s Russian industrial enterprises 

■I.led from fewer than 10,000 in number to more than 21,000, and its 

ml lon e leaflet! from less than hall a million to nearly 800,000. Accordingly, 
ili- value n! Russian manulacUires soared from about 160 million rubles to 
in al ly a billion. Nor did die exi raord inary pace ol economic growth level off at 
ilii end oi tin triUmy. In I*>1)0 the number of factory workers in places 
employing ‘lixlren oi mnri employee 1 * reached I f> million, Adding workers 
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observes J.L1HL Keep, it should be noted that Industrial workers were con¬ 
centrated in key centres from which, if they acted in an organized manner, 
they could exercise an influence out of all proportion to their numerical 
strength/ 3 

The highly concentrated nature of the Russian proletariat—and its eco¬ 
nomically strategic features—cannot be overstated. At the turn of the century 
installations where much of the proletariat worked were highly capital intens¬ 
ive, indeed on a scale unequaled by industrialized countries elsewhere in the 
world. Many Russian plants and mills, although relatively few in number, had 
very- large workforces: more than a third of Russian factories employed 500 
people or more (while in Germany plants with so many workers constituted 
only 14 per cent of the industrial, economy). Nearly a quarter of all Russian 
industrial workers were employed in plants of 1000 or more (while in corres¬ 
ponding German plants the figure was only 18 per cent). These Russian fac¬ 
tories contained the most sophisticated machinery that Germany and Britain 
placed on the market. Notwithstanding the economic backwardness of the 
empire, its relatively small industrial proletariat (in manufacturing, mining, 
transportation, construction, and trade) of about three and a quarter million 
people was employed in the most capital-intensive and hence most advanced 
individual enterprises in Europe. 


WORKING-CLASS LIFE 

Most worker-peasants, newly arrived in Petersburg and other cities from the 
countryside, worked in appallingly cramped and unhealthy conditions. All too 
often they were also obliged to live in their filthy shops, directly adjacent to 
their machines and workbenches. Literally locked into their workplaces or 
buried in congested, dormitories, newly arrived peasants were removed as 
much as possible from any contact with the cities in which they worked. The 
plants, guarded by brutal factory police who ostensibly kept the 'peace", were 
often immense compounds with walled, prison-like yards. Thoroughly insu¬ 
lated from the city that surrounded the plant, they might never be permitted to 
go outside to taverns and public areas, ate their meals in company dining balls, 
and bought their necessities from company stores. II they left the compound, 
they were searched by the factory police for stolen goods, and (lien absence 
might be carefully recorded, which ei|e< hvel\ discnnuged tin in Imni leaving 
ihcii workplaces 
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hood memories, Henri Troyat reconstructed life in a small Moscow factory in 
1903 that specialized in treating flax and hemp. Once the visitor entered the 
work area, Troyat writes, he might think: 


he was entering a tropical forest, of damp and discolored foliage. Bundles of 
fibres hung from the ceiling and intercepted the daylight. To move forward, 
[he] had to push the damp and woody beards apart with his hands. The 
floor was covered with a thick layer of sticky nauseating filth, with here and 
there a pool of black water in front of a steaming bucket. Along the wall, 
dose to the windows, stood the machines for breaking the fibres, which 
consisted of two pieces of wood, held together at one end by a strong pin. 
The lower piece was mounted on four feet. The whole thing formed a sort of 
cage, about three yards long and three yards wide. 4 

This restricted space ‘served both as a work place and a lodging for the 

worker’s family', where they lived 

for twenty-four hours a day. At meal-times the whole little tribe sat on the 
ground between the piles of hemp and the bowls of dirty water; to sleep 
they stretched out on planks with bundles of fibre as pillows. Living 
together, these poor people have lost all sense of modesty, ... They have no 
embarrassment in promiscuity. The women even give birth here in front of 
everybody. s 


\ i [lie foot of a machine, writes Troyat, the visitor might see a prone, seemingly 
slu rping boy, curled on a bundle of rags, who was sweating and shivering with 
lever, while his father mechanically worked the machine above. Nearby, a 
m int her was seated on an upturned bucket suckling a baby The atmosphere of 
tin place was kept excessively warm and humid to keep the fibers from drying 
um, with the result that the workers and their families lived with cracked and 

I 


dnpping walls and ceilings eaten away in part by a brownish mold. 

11 use w re tel it'd lam i lies, in I royal s accou n t, n ever left the workshop 
ibnmyliom the entire year, except to return to their village. In short they slept, 
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and even died beside their machines. Nor were these 'mills’ 
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t he weavers’ babies lie in cradles hooked up to the ceiling and are lulled to 
sleep by the rhythmic beat of the lays.’’ 


Until the late 1890s workers might be paid in kind or in company chits, with 
which they ‘bought’ their necessities from company stores within the plant 
compounds. These payments were often very irregular—at best, made after a 
month of work. Workers were normally required to carry occupational 
booklets that indicated that they belonged to Russia’s peasant estate and that 
listed all the important details of their working backgrounds, including why 
they had left previous jobs. This internal passport, specifically designed for 
workers, was an abiding feature of Russian society even after Emancipation 
and placed them completely at the mercy of their employers. 

During working hours their foremen treated these workers as little more 
than beasts and fined them for every trivial or alleged infraction. The auth¬ 
orities almost always gave the bosses the benefit of any doubt, and punish¬ 
ments were commonly inflicted without recourse to hearings. Any restlessness 
among workers was normally considered subversive and dangerous. To sub¬ 
due and control restless workers, factory owners invited Orthodox priests to 
conduct classes in reading, writing, and especially religious subjects. Every 
part ol a factory or shop had an icon to which workers, especially worker- 
peasants, bowed, duly malting an expansive sign of the cross from shoulder to 
shoulder, a ritual in which they routinely engaged while beseeching a holy 
blessing before and after each workday. 

But this was a working class that was never tamed. Finding the labor force 
too volatile, most industrialists tried to replace them with ever more sophist¬ 
icated machines Irom abroad. Soon industrial enterprises in St Petersburg, 
Moscow, Ivanovo-Voznesensk (Russia’s Manchester), Odessa, Kiev, and the 
cluster of textile cities in the southwest were inundated by automatic 


machines, operated by skilled employees that left the worker-peasants with 
routine labor taslcs that required little or no training. Russian factories thus 
developed 'labor aristocracies' in their own right, composed of highly skilled 
and well-paid workers on one layer, and unskilled, badly paid, partly rural 
laborers on a lower layer, who were grossly overworked and ill-treated. 

Yet far from dividing the factory workers against each other, die ‘elite’ 
element actually enhanced the ability of all the workers— unskilled as well as 
skilled—to carry out struggles against the employers. Deeply class euus< ions 
and filled with a strong sense of null pride and m l| u .pet i the skilled workers 
were the most educated, cxpeneum.1. and mbam ed Member, o| tIn working 
class. Owing in [lien skill', and dun '.(anils in mi i >vi i\\ ii< Iniuigly nial 
coil il in 11 icy wen inn n demand mil highly lined I' m m | |a\ 
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supervisors. Although well paid by Russian standards, they wnr c.ip.ibh • 
becoming very radical it aroused and were ultimately more snvi piihli n 

Despite the privileges that this proletarian elite enjoyed—thn ohm < . 

three or four times the wages of unskilled workers and lived nulsidi l.i I >» 
dormitories in rooms or apartments of their own—they provide d • ! r 1 " 
with able militants, the indispensable nuclei or cadres arm mil hii h ill t h 
workers of an enterprise collected. This stratum, espiviali] : l ' 

workers, became the spokesmen for the workers in theii de|.. m 

in the factory as a whole. Accordingly, they were the ti. .ill.|>l"vn 

most feared because they were the most articulate, the natiii.il li.nl> : 

potential labor movement. They often read the tracts dial ..''pti. ' 

distributed to them by student revolutionaries ami ni.uli ihcii ... 

intelligible to the illiterate or ill-read worker-peasants in Mu-.d ' 

The employers nevertheless did surprisingly little m win the symp.iihlt 1 


genuine revolutionary' ideas than other proletarians 


..i.i 
ill 


file workers: every factory was filled with hitter class mistrust and mu "in in 

Police informers were ubiquitous—in all plants, ediu ni i.fan dlulioit ■ n 

taverns and workers' dining places—providing reports not onl\ on hlangi rou 

individuals' and organizations but on the proletariats fan nl .‘- 1 lb 

workers, entirely mindful of their presence, exercised iln in.< . 1 

spectioru A conspiratorial atmosphere necessai ily prevail* '1 ..an urn 

was a necessity that, if ignored, guaranteed any active woil n m u 1 d• m ic. 

a place in prison or confinement to Siberia. 

Had reformist, .Western-type trade unions been permitted m [min In l" 
ihey might well have domesticated most Russian worker. as ilia did 
counterparts in Europe. But neither the state nor the hniatgroisn wa pn pun d 

In permit Russian workers to form legal ami iiKlependmi ..M'i nipuil 

izarions, let alone allow them the right to strike. I lie .miliumn did ill" 

workers to Form mutual aid societies in assist unemployed ... m< tufa i 

and iheir families. I hey also allowed philanthropic' myiim nurnrs 10 . .I* 

libraries and educational institutions of modest proportion 1 Rm it vvuiI m 
peasants partietjmlrd in laboi agitation and strikes, they migln Im '* il> d 3i "I 
to da it villages oi imprisoned by government imdinniii. ■ 
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THE BIRTH OF RUSSIAN MARXISM 


By the 1890s, the revolutionary intelligentsia began to tilt toward the view that 
Russia was following the West’s road toward capitalism—and as highly 
advanced industrial enterprises became permanent features of the Russian 
economy, socialist ideas and organizational traditions, too, migrated from 
European to Russian cities. 


Marx’s ideas traveled into Russia well within his lifetime, at first more as an 
esoteric ideology than as the basis for a political movement. A Russian version 
ot Capital (significantly, the first European-language translation to be pub¬ 
lished) appeared in 1872. It was approved for publication by the imperial 
censor because its seemingly academic nature and its outsize length made it 
too forbidding to be seditious. Yet it gained rapid popularity', especially among 
those who saw in it an indictment of the Western capitalism that Russia, they 
believed, must avoid. In lact its initial 8000 prim run sold out more rapidly 
than had the original German edition. 

Owing to Marx’s association with the International and his feud with Bakunin, 
his work attracted considerable interest in the large colony of Russian students 
who lived in Swiss cities. Inasmuch as Russia had no significant proletariat or 
even bourgeoisie in the 1870s, w'hat narodnik students found appealing about 
Capital was its indictment of European capitalism’s brutal degradation of life and 
its commodification ol all relationships, cultural achievements, traditions, ideas, 
and values—ideas that nourished the intensely moral populist sentiments ol the 
students and their fears of industrial development. 

But this enthusiasm was not wholehearted: what the diffuse narodnik tend¬ 
encies found troubling in Capital was Marx’s dictum in his preface that ‘with 
iron necessity ... [t] he country that is more developed industrially only shows, 
to die less developed, the image of its own future.’ 5 This short passage, ancl the 


more extensive discussions of the same idea that he elaborated in later years, 
suggested that, to Marx, capitalism was an indispensable and pre-conditional 
stage in the achievement of a socialist society. By rapidly advancing the means 
of production, Marx seemed to argue, capitalism laid the objective basis for a 
society with an adequate supply of the means of life and for a minimum of toil. 
This notion sharply countered the thrust of populist thinking, which saw in 
the Russian peasantry’s egalitarian and collectivist values the moral basis and 
institutions for a socialist society. 

Leading Russian revolutionaries frequently visited Marx in londnn, and he 
began to treat them with growing le.spei i Russia’s deleai m In t imtenii Wai 
in the 1850 s, die lieioic deeds ol Naiodnaya Volya, and tin waim ii-spnnsc 
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Russian economic and social data with great interest. But during his own 
lifetime, he made surprisingly few Russian converts to his ideas. His Russian 
admirers usually put his ideas to use too eclectically to satisfy his demands for 
coherence by incorporating bits and pieces of 'Marxism 7 into the broader 
moral and psychologistic contexts that prevailed in Russian thinking. 

But this situation began to change in the early 1880s, when the ablest 
of the Cherny? Peredel leaders, George Plekhanov, arrived in Switzerland. 
Piekhanew, the son of a noble army officer, acquired a reputation as a particu¬ 
larly courageous agitator when, in December 1875, he publicly denounced 
the autocracy before a small crowd in front of Petersburg’s Kazan Cathedral 
This was the first time a Russian revolutionary had dared to express such 
views in a public rally, under the very eyes oi the authorities. Plekhanov then 
joined Zemlya i Volya, but when the group’s 1879 congress came out in favor 
of terrorism, he split off from [he majority with a group of delegates and 
adopted the name Chernyi Peredel , after the ohsheJmna’s partitiona! land 
practice. Eschewing terrorism in favor of propaganda and mass action, 
Plekhanov 7 s group argued that only a broad social revolution could over¬ 
throw the autocracy, a view that brought the Chernyi Peredel very close to 
Western Marxism. 

By the early 1880s Plekhanov found it necessary to flee to Geneva to avoid 
arrest. He was soon joined in Zurich by two other Chernyi Peredel members, 
Vera Zasulich and Pavel Axelrod. Axelrod lacked Plekhanov 1 s theoretical prow¬ 
ess and Zasulich’s flair; but as an outstanding organizer—a rarity in Russia at 
the time—he was an enormous asset to the new group, even more important 


than Zasulich, who had gained considerable fame as a terrorist. .Axelrod, with 
his strong proclivity for practical affairs, saw to the publication of the group s 
paper, which also bore the name Chernyi Peredel. 

But Plekhanov, Zasulich, and Axelrod were not rural populists in spirit, and 
I rum the first issue of their newspaper, in January 1880, a great deal of 
Ideological confusion was apparent. It professed to accept a populist anar- 
cliism together with the proletarian orientation of Marx’s 'scientific socialism 7 . 
In later issues 'scientific socialism’ soon began to displace anarchism, and 
proletarian socialism displaced agrarian populism. As an emigre in Switzerland, 
Plekhanov abandoned his residual populism and became an avowed Marxist, 
as did Zasulich and Axelrod, and in IHH3 they dropped the name Chernyi 

/Yodel and adopted iln .. proletarian sounding name I i Herat ion ol labor 
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The Liberation Group also changed its program significantly. Instead of 
favoring an equitable redistribution of land, it called for the nationalization and 
industrialization of agriculture and emphasized the hegemonic inle, not of 
Russia’s massive peasantry, but of her very smalt proletariat. Indeed, 
mechanically applying Marx’s disdainful view ol the French peasantry to the 
class as a whole, Plekhanov concluded that the Russian peasantry was a petty- 
bourgeois and thoroughly reactionary class whose complete disappearance 
would be a desideratum for a Russian socialist movement. Notably, he drew 
little distinction if any between the largely collectivist Russian peasantry and its 
highly individualistic French counterpart. Strongly influenced by Plekhanov 
and his small circle abroad, Russian Marxists soon considered the. peasants to 
be a reactionary social class who were eager to become nothing more than 
gr asping private landed proprietors. Even peasants who lived in the obshchina 
were dismissed as a pre-capitalist archaism, destined to be eliminated by 
inexorable laws of historical development—and the sooner this occurred, the 
better. 


PLEKHANOV’S MARXISM 


Plekhanov’s influence was slow to penetrate the tsar’s domain. Nonetheless 
European socialists, especially German Social Democrats, soon came to regard 
Plekhanov as the foremost theorist of Russian Marxism, indeed as its ‘father’, 
and treated him deferentially as Russia’s foremost representative to the newly 
formed Second International. Indeed, together with Karl Kautsky, he ranked 
second only to Friedrich Engels as a popularizer of Marx’s ideas. His works 
were translated into a variety of European languages and may have found a 


wider readership in Western and central Europe than in Russia. 

Russia, Plekhanov argued, would have to pass through a lengthy capitalist 
stage of development before it could possibly develop the material and cultural 
conditions for a socialist society. The industrial proletariat alone, be insisted. 


was destined to become the hegemonic class of a socialist revolution, and he 
placed a strong emphasis on impersonal economic forces or laws’ us tin- 
driving force of revolutionary development. His conversion ol Minx s ideas into 
the ‘official’ canon of Russian Social Democracy thus turned Russian Marxism 
into a highly schematic dogma, a social physics dressed in concise laws anti 
architecturally complete ideas. Marxism in Plcldianot •. (and olicii m hams 

ky’s) hands lemamed siilgulnily .mho il bn. hlghh coddled. miles 
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revolution, Plckbl.. turned in.my Maixtm ideas mm nude l""imlas Hull 

made them as simplistic as they were rigid 

Significantly, Wore Plckhannv overly ftfa*zed M«*» M -. 

amiable relationship had existed In-tween tlu- .a,M«iovo^ mill the Mat ' ‘ 
The various Russian Spcialisl movements had normally .liai.d t an R " m "‘* 

and even published each others works. In IHH-I. MM*■ «*Wj<. . 

jirnup in Switzerland launched a harsh campaign against popull m that » 

picked up by other Marxism who regarded any empire. the I" ' - 1 "’ 

movement as an obstacle to a systematic, p.esumably m a .ml,.. ” 

revolutionary socialism. Plekhamw’s 1884 pamphfct %>UI difference MlNfll 
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Russia herself would ultimately pay dearly, in time... « ' . 

i hat Plekhanuv introduced. 
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which I drew from original sources, has convinced me that this commune is 
the fulcrum of social regeneration in Russia, but in order that it may 
function as such it would first be necessary to eliminate the deleterious 
influences which are assailing it from all sides, and then ensure for it the 
normal conditions of spontaneous development.* 

Significantly, Mara placed the words 'historical inevitability 1 in quotation 
marks. Whatever he may have thought in his earlier writings, the elderly Marx 
clearly distanced himself from this kind of language and avoided the rigid 
economic schema that Plekhanov, Kautsky, and others imputed to him. 
Rather, and surprisingly, he adopted the populist position that the Russian 
village, based on the collective ownership of the land, could be the nucleus for 
a new society, and that the obshcfnna could provide a point of departure for 
agrarian communism. The obshchina, in effect, could be a possible means to 
bypass a capitalist development in Russian agriculture. In contrast to Ple- 
khanov’s belief that the Russian village would have to pass through a his¬ 
torically inevitable 7 phase of capitalist agriculture, Marx suggested that il a 
successful socialist revolution occurred in the West, Russia might well advance 
directly to agrarian communism by means ol improvements and advances in 
the obshdrirta! 

As late as January 1882, in the course of wilting his preface to the new 
Russian edition of the Communist Manifesto > Mara penned several remarkable 
lines on the role of Russia in the forthcoming European revolution that stood 
in marked contrast even to the view he held in the 1840s, when Russia 
constituted the last great reserve of all European reaction/ 'How very different 
today! 5 he exulted, \,. Russia forms the vanguard of revolutionary action in 
Europe/ 6 Tf the Russian Revolution becomes the signal for a proletarian 
revolution in the West, so that the two complement each other/ he concluded. 


* Karl Marx, letter to Vera Zasulich (Mar. 8, 1881), Collected Works-, vol, 46 (New York: 
International Publishers, 1992), pp. 71-2. Marx plainly intended this letter, which he 
wrote very carefully after rejecting several longer drafts, to be taken as a sober judge¬ 
ment, fully cognizant that his disciples in Switzerland were lighting the ifrmxfmchsy. 
He must have been aware that the narcdovoJf.sy, had they known his views, could have 
used them with compelling effect against Pleldianov. Plekhanov and Zasulich, lor their 
pare prudently concealed the letter for years; it was not published in Russian until 
1024, when die issues between 11u- emigre Marxists and the mnodovohsv long ceased to 
have strategic importance, Eleldianov, in el feel, censored Mnix's vie* \ and pci pen.net I 
die notion dial Marx considered lhr Russian peasant io U '\wU\ huuigeois' even 
pied is posed, In i. .ur,r ol Ins i lass slat ir< , to snppi h l i a pint 11 ‘-in l hr. I w su ally l.iTir 
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‘the present Russian common ownership of hmd may scrw ns ilu •wnm t; 
for communist development, * 

To the founder of ‘scientific socialism’, in fact, lhe hoMilily that I k Ul.aimv s 
dogmatism generated between the narodovoltsy and the Marxists seems to have 
been incomprehensible. Marx had an unflagging admiration for Naiodnaya 
Volya and largely approved even its terrorist tactics. Given the structure ol the 
Russian autocracy, he argued, it was entirely possible that a taro,mL coup 
could trigger a revolution in Russia. Cautiously, however, he and Engel, 
to remain aloof from the quarrels that beleaguered the Russian exile com¬ 
munity partly because they regarded Russian Marxists as hopeless sectarians. 
Engels tried, ^for a time, to heal the breach between the two camps. In the 
spring of 1892,’ notes Bertram D. Wolfe, 

Engels actually arranged a meeting in his home in London between the 
leaders of the two groups among the Russian socialist refugees, m ok c 
unite Narodniks and self-proclaimed Marxists mto a single party. But, whai 
with the ardor of the Russian temperament in controversy and the t> » 
ence of Engels to intervene In a dictatorial manner, the p an t m k . 
Yet to Engels it seemed that it had failed only because these sectarians live. I 
in the bitter ‘night of exile’, in isolation from a mass movement. I bm ha 
last word on the Russian question was a gently urgent pica loi '« 
location of the Russian Marxists and the Russian Populists. 

The reconciliation never occurred. A generation lain-, m I‘>G, ’ 

torical revolution of world-shaking proportions, the most 11 '' . .. 

tendencies actually made organic contact with the most rail a •>! Mi.. > 

endcs and each tendency might have nourished tlu ... 

revolutionary program to satisfy the needs of Russian worker, .uk y 
alike. But dogma and distrust-M well as circumstance* would driv. - 

wedge between the two tendencies, once again bringing ' 11 ,M ... 

opposition— this time with shattering consequences loi the Kiis-.i.ui I" "I" 
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CHAPTER 38 


Social Democrats and Socialist 
Revolutionaries 


THE AWAKENING OF THE WORKING CLASS 

In 1891-2 a disastrous famine swept over much of the southern black earth 
region, including Saratov and Tambov, ravaging at least seventeen normally 
highly productive wheat provinces. Crop failures encompassed an estimated hall- 
million square miles, on which lived approximately 30 million people, claiming 
i he lives of at least a million peasants from hunger and disease. The autocracy 
handled the disaster with characteristic ineptness: it not only continued to 
export cereals to Europe for a half year into the famine but even tried to prevent 
news of the famine from spreading outside the stricken area to the rest of the 
Russian people, with the result that little aid was forthcoming for months. 

At length the government had no choice—it finally appealed to the public 
lor assistance. The response was overwhelming. People from the cities, 
including distinguished writers like Chekhov and Tolstoy, personally made 
ilu-ii way into the hunger-stricken districts, where they tried to help the 
starving peasants, and famine relid and medical committees were spontan¬ 
eously formed to meet the vast emergency. 

I lie small and dormant socialist movement, which had lived a mole-like 
existence (or nearly a decade, began to stir and make its presence felt to a new 
constituency especially among the informed middle classes, students, and— 
ugmlicuiitly the growing urban proletariat. By the 1890s urban laetories 
wen- seething wiili the kind oi untvM that closely resembled the sentiments 
ihat had ainu-.eri Wc.lriii European workers m previous decades. Nor were 

Milk . I.I a-, they had been in ilo past, lu 1’etei .burg, and Moscow. 
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KRUZHKT, OR STUDY CIRCLES 


Even as the Liberation of Labor Group in Switzerland was slowly winning over 
Russian students abroad in the 1880s and 1890s, Marxism slowly percolated 
throughout the Russian intelligentsia at home. Not only were Plekhanov’s 
waitings on Marxism published in Russia to considerable acclaim, reaching a 
wide public, bur they attracted emerging and able young writers such as Pyotr 
Struve, A.N, Potresov, M.I. Tugan-Baranovsky, Julius Martov, and not. least 

Vladimir Ulyanov, the younger brother of the martyred narodnik student 
Alexander. 

Several lactors made Marxism especially attractive to Russian intellectuals. 
By the century’s end narodism had produced only meager results. Contrary to 
all narodnik expectations, the famine crisis of 1891-2 did not generate any 
major peasant uprisings. Not only had there had been no significant bunty. but 
with few exceptions the peasants had seemed to accept their fate with stoic 
resignation. By contrast, the huge industrial strikes of 1896 and 1897 in 
central Russia suggested that the industrial working class provided a new 
reservoir lor social initiative and seif-organization. These strikes, if anything, 
seemed to confirm the Marxist prediction that the future of a Russian revo¬ 
lutionary movement lay not with the peasantry but with the proletariat, 
however numerically small it might still be. 

Another reason for the growing interest in Marxism was the rapid indus¬ 
trialization that Russia was undergoing. The 1890s saw the rapid spread of 
capitalism in key areas of the empire. In that single decade Russia’s output of 
coal, petroleum, and iron tripled, and in the two years from 1898 to 1900 a 
clearly definable Russian working class rose from 1,3 to 2.1 million. In the 
1890s the mileage of railroad track—a key index to a country’s increase in 
commercial penetration—nearly doubled. The prediction, voiced by Plekha- 
nov s emigre group—that the advance of capitalism in Russia was inevitable- 
seemed to be amply supported by reality, a fact that was not lost on radical 
intellectuals of the time. 


Finally, the ground had been carefully prepared in the previous decade for a 
systematic theoretical approach to social problems. During Alexander Ill’s 
repression of the 1880s young men and women felt a compelling need to 
acquire a basic theoretical knowledge to underpin their revolutionary im¬ 
pulses—certainly il they expected to become ail effective force for social 
change. Marxism, which cautioned against mindless and precipitous anion, 
seemed eminently suitable lo meet litis demand Ir, growing literature made 
[lie study ol ideas and •.Ituiegics lot sot i.tl n voliiinin a pi.n in al a> man in it -, 
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The need tor a theory? that served a practice did not go unobserved among 
the more thoughtful populists. It was espoused by Pyotr Lavrov, an associate 
of Marx, who as early as the 1870s had called upon Russian intellectuals to 
take the greatest pains to educate themselves in social theory and history 7 , 
indeed in all fields of knowledge. His emphasis on knowledge and con¬ 
sciousness over mindless activism, spontaneity, and personal deeds was new 
to the young, heady world of Russian populism, which up to now had been 
accustomed to calls for immediate action. Revolutionaries, Lavrov argued, had 
the duty to educate themselves fully, all the more to impart to the people an 
understanding of the causes of their oppression, not simply to foment an ill- 
informed struggle against the autocracy and the gentry. Without studying the 
history of past revolutionary movements and the most advanced ideas ol the 
day, Lavrov warned, Russian socialists would inevitably fail to achieve their 
high-minded but grossly untheorized social goals, 

Lavrov's insistence on consciousness and knowledge brought him into 
sharp conflict with Bakunin and his anarchist supporters, who normally dis¬ 
dained any attempt to privilege theory. As Avrahm YarmoHusky has described 
it, Bakunin’s disciples dismissed the Lavrovist demands l as an attempt, dic¬ 
tated by cowardice and sluggishness, to relegate the revolution to an indefinite 
future.' 


The idea of placing so much emphasis on bookleaming! *.. And surely the 
peasants needed no enlightenment. They lived by a traditional philosophy- 
grounded on belief in equality, and hostility toward private property and 
centralized political authority alike. Undoubtedly they would be the first to 
get rid of the State. Hadn't the master [Bakunin] written: 'The Russian 
people are socialists by instinct and revolutionaries by nature’? All the 
agitator had tn do was to organize their revolt. 1 


Calling themselves huntary, or supporters of btmty, the Bakun mists preferred 
local uprisings, even Sailed ones, over well-planned insurrections, ostensibly 
because of their educational effect. What fatally flawed this primitivistic, 
anarchistic approach was the stark reality that ineffective uprisings gravely 
damaged the revolutionaries' credibility with the masses and often generated 
among the miliiaiits widespread demoralization dial lasted lor years. 

By contrast, at the end ol the cmh try, I avrov’s emphasis on die importance 
ol education provided highly rewinding results in die loim of knidiky, espe 
c tally .muni]', tin lYleisluur wolfing class Is spin all I he obstacles dir\ 
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early as the 1860s, By the 1870s Marxists too began to appear in factory 
districts, either working with or rivaling the populists. Not surprisingly, the 
two tendencies melded Marxist ideas of proletarian hegemony in the cities 
with the populist focus on the obsh china in the countryside. This combination 
might well have produced a fruitful socialist movement that was eminently 
suited to Russian conditions. Skilled, elite workers were often avid readers, 
even by comparison with members of the land-based gentry, with an insatiable 
eagerness for learning. Their literacy rates were extraordinarily high by Russian 
standards: over 80 per cent of the metalworkers and 90 per cent of the workers 
in the elite printing trades could read and write. They eagerly attended lectures 
and seemed to have a boundless passion for general knowledge. Richard 
Pipes's accounts of such workers are truly moving: the narodovotetz lathe 
operator I.V. Krutov, obviously a highly skilled worker, 

was well read and endowed with a good memory; at the same time he 
disposed of not inconsiderable agitational talents. One could meet him 
almost every day in the 'workers' club' [the men's room] conducting 
debates on subjects of all kinds. Sometimes, before an unappreciative 
audience, he would unravel the theory of Darwin, causing consternation 
among his listeners: how could man descend from ape? Usually the public 
frequenting the ‘club' would not hear to the end Krutov's argument: after 
attacking some weak point in it, they would scatter without waiting for a 
reply. ., + While imbuing his audience with knowledge, Krutov was a 
changed man: he underwent a rejuvenation; he was ready to embrace and 
kiss anyone who shared his ideas or altogether anyone who understood 
him 2 


Some workers spent almost all the income they could spare buying books and 
periodicals until, in one case, a worker proudly built up a libraty of a thousand 
books. Still others lingered in libraries after eleven or more arduous hours of 
work, painstakingly deciphering books that contained complex ideas, and even 
politely turning to nearby students for assistance. In the 1870s and 1880s 
these 1 worker-intelligentsia' (as revolutionaries actually called them) pioneered 
study circles or knizhky to explore almost everything from high-minded lit- 
eramre on ethics to scientific and political works. These knirfiky, in fact, were 
often formed quite independently of the radical imrliigcnisiu, and schisms 
between ihe iwo along class lines and prejudices were often unavoidable. 

1 11 1 1 n -. Mai tov, lot rsamtile, was a Social fVmnnai who viewed I he worker 
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common beliefs with men like Martov and interacted with them ideologically 
and organizationally, most workers profoundly distrusted the socialist intel¬ 
lectuals. Suspicious and even hostile, they saw intellectuals as an alien and 
privileged social class that was likely either to use them for their own political 
ends or to abandon them in times of severe repression. Occupied primarily 
with their immediate economic problems, most ordinary workers tended to 
respond with anger when students and intellectuals tried to foist socialist ideas 
on their own self-organized knizhky. All too frequently, workers newly 
recruited from the countryside resolutely supported the tsar, in the naive belief 
that he paternally regarded them as his 'children'. They rebuffed revolutionary 
intellectuals who spoke ill of Alexander III or his heir, Nicholas II, and like the 
peasants during the 'Children's Crusade', even reported them to the autho¬ 
rities. 

Moreover, most workers regardless of status had a quite practical reason for 
their wariness of intellectuals. The police often viewed study circles organized 
by ordinary workers as harmless efforts at self-improvement, but nothing was 
more likely to awaken their suspicions than the arrival of socialist intellectuals 
at workers' knizhky, whose more fastidious dress, manners, and cultivated 
speech easily caught the attention of the ubiquitous secret police agents and 
exposed the workers' kruzhhy to charges of political subversion. 

Accordingly workers often formed their own kruzhhy and prudently kept the 
revolutionaries at a distance. The tensions that emerged between the workers' 
circles and those established by the socialists often reached acute levels of 
intensity* It was not without difficulty that revolutionaries slowly broke down 
ihe workers' hostility toward them; indeed, for years workers either excluded 
socialist propagandists from their kruzhhy or, when they needed them as 
guides, prudently invited them singly into their circles under well-controlled 
conditions* 

By the same token, surprisingly, the socialist intelligentsia had its own 
reservations about workers. Despite their claim to be training 'Worker Rebels', 
ni proletarian socialist propagandists, socialist students and intellectuals were 
uncomfortable about admitting workers to their more sophisticated kruzhhy , 
In alone giving them leading positions in their organizations. Status-ridden 
Rus 1 a did not make it easy even for Social Democrats to free themselves from 
ingrained prejudices against unsophisticated workers* The Russian proletariat, 
In comp ai .on wiili die I trut h and t in man, was extremely raw, and socialist 
piopagaudists wnr obliged coniinnaily m teach working-class participants in 
iI m 1’iij /iky the line points ol leading no! to peak of doctrinal interpreraliom 
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The jews were among the most educated sector in the empire. Not only did 
they embrace socialism en masse but they provided the revolutionary parties 
with some of their ablest theorists and activists. During the quiescent 1880s 
Social Democratic hmzhky began to spring up throughout the Pale, and 
Marxists of Jewish origin such as Julius Martov had little difficulty in organ¬ 
izing them. In Poland and Lithuania—especially in Vilnius in 1893— Jewish 
workers already engaged in strikes that were often led by Marxian socialists. By 
the turn of the century', the largest and most successful workers’ party in 
Russia was the Jewish Workers’ League, or Bund, in whose Formation Martov 
played an immensely important role and which soon became a mass organ¬ 
ization modeled on politicized Western European trade unions. 

II the theoretically oriented Marxists were occupied with forming kmzhky in 
these years, the action-oriented mrodovoltsy were not far behind. The nar- 
odovoltsy and the Marxists functioned together in the same committees, 
occasionally even conducting joint kruzhky, promoting the same popular lit¬ 
erature, and sharing similar resources for bringing literature into Russia. They 
published translations of. Marx, Engels, Bebel, and other leading Marxists, as 
well as their own theorists, and some self-professed Marxist kruzhky even 
believed in terrorist activities. Indeed, until the 1890s, many Russian workers 
could not draw a dear distinction between the two socialist movements, and 
those who did seldom opposed their joint activities. 

In the 1890s, due largely to the harsh behavior of the autocracy, Russian 
workers temporarily set aside their suspicion of revolutionary' intellectuals. The 
government’s repression of all agitational activity unlocked the workers’ tra¬ 
ditional mental and psychological doors and drove them into the arms of the 
revolutionary students and professionals. This marriage was caused in great 
part by the workers’ need to gain the intelligentsia’s assistance in matters of 
political agitation and education. The last decade of the nineteenth century, 
moreover, marked not only the end of one phase of revolutionary education 
but the beginning of a radically new one. From 1900 onward the need arose to 
move beyond the study group movement, or kntzhkovshchina, into con¬ 
solidated political organizations that allowed for the national or ‘all-Russian’ 
mobilization of the proletariat as a class, 


AGITATIONAL COMMITTEES 
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Kremer entitled On Agitation, which had already been widely distributed in 
Minsk. The pamphlet produced an ideological furor among the Petersburg 
workers. On Agitation called upon the kruzhky to shift from secretively con¬ 
ducted propaganda to open agitation in streets and factories. Propaganda 
kruzhky were to be, not simply subterranean study groups, but agitational 
committees occupied with leafleting and systematically organizing the workers. 

Moreover, erstwhile propagandists (commonly students) were now called 
upon to propel the masses into strikes, public manifestations, and hopefully 
outright clashes. They were asked to don workers’ clothing, adopt proletarian 
mannerisms, and take jobs in the workplaces of Petersburg and other cities in 
the hope of inspiring militancy among the laboring masses, whether by means 
of strikes or street demonstrations. At great risk to themselves, these revolu¬ 
tionary agitators were expected to disseminate their literature among large 
masses of people and, where possible, barrage them with public speeches. 

These demands, dangerous as they were, constituted a logical escalation of 
revolutionary activity. The kruzhky, although valuable in instilling the know¬ 
ledge needed to guide revolutionary activity, were useless if they did not enter 
into the public domain. Sooner or later they had to become a living social 
presence and give tangibility to their ideas. If this step was not taken, they 
risked the possibility of becoming monastic retreats, not active social lorces to 
change the world. 

The challenge came soon enough. In May 1896 the St Petersburg textile 
workers downed their tools and went on a strike of unprecedented propor¬ 
tions in Russia, both in the number of workers involved and in its level of 
organization. The strike began when textile employers refused to give lull pay 
to [-heir workers—the textile workers were the lowest paid and most over¬ 
worked in the capital—for participating in a three-day official holiday to 
celebrate the coronation of Nicholas II, the new tsar who had just succeeded 
Ins late father Alexander III. An estimated 30,000 cotton spinners and weavers 
spontaneously struck the plants—and thereby opened the gates of pent-up 
working class resentment. From a mere request for three days of holiday pay, 
iIn strike demands escalated into a movement to reduce the workday from 
iliirurn to ten and a half hours. The strikers also demanded monetary wage 
luynu ms instead ol company chits, and an end to the capricious fining of 
wni Ivcis lot real ot imagined infractions. At a rally in the Ekaterinhof Park near 
ili< luigc I’utilov metalworks, the strikers formed what Richard Pipes actually 
, .[I]. ,i |>ii ito-.iwiri ol .i himthrd iepii -mtutives to fonrmlate and press their 
il< 111.11111'. ' 
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police attacks. They prudently stayed at home instead of gathering in provoc¬ 
ative crowds in the streets, and they established a well-organized network of 
representatives who maintained close contact among Petersburg’s striking 
factories. 

The textile strike aroused widespread sympathy not only in Petersburg but 
throughout. Russia and even abroad. In. England, Germany, France, and other 
European countries, workers took up collections to aid the strikers. Public 
meetings of support were held in many European cities. But the funds that the 
workers collected were not sufficient to sustain the 30,000 striking men and 
women-—a problem that faced every self-contained general strike. Moreover, 
skilled workers in the strategic metallurgical plants of Petersburg, who were 
relatively well paid and already had a shortened workday, did not join in the 
strike. At length, primarily for lack of material resources, the workers were 
compelled to go back to the factories without any immediate gains. 

Yet the strike was lar from a complete failure. The government, pressured by 
another large strike of the textile workers the following January, was obliged to 
establish the eleven-and-a-half-hour workday. Employers were required to 
place limitations on child labor, to pay all wages in cash, and to line workers 
only for a narrower range of infractions. Many of these improvements were 
honored primarily in the breach, to be sure, yet even so, the strikes had shown 
what workers, many of whom were illiterate semi-peasants and women, could 
achieve. J he fact that the strikes were led by working-class militants suggested 
that hidden cadres of worker-activists had long existed within the plants, many 
of whom were probably trained in kruzhky. 

But the influence of the socialists, especially the Marxists in Petersburg, on 
the strikes of the 1890s remains a matter of historical dispute. Were the 
strikes entirely spontaneous, the product of working-class initiative and self- 
discipline, in which socialist intellectuals played no role? Or did a lengthy 
period of socialist education in joint worker-intellectual kruzhky., as well as the 
important socialist literature produced before and during the strikes, con¬ 
tribute significantly to the strikers’ elan and discipline? In fact, tine best evid¬ 
ence supports the view that the Marxist intellectuals played a veiy important 
role in helping the strikers formulate their goals, sustain their morale, and 
above all act in a disciplined manner. 

As Allan K. Wikiman has written, the older imclimual leaders <>l the 
kruzhky were of immense importance in establishing the basis for the strong, 
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the workers' mood and channeled It into coordinated action without 
exposing the Social Democratic leaders to easy observation by the police. 
The dramatic culmination of their activity in the general strike of textile 
workers ... seemed to confirm beyond all doubt the efficacy ol the St. 
Petersburg [agitational] methods and won for them imitators in all parts of 

Russia. 4 

During the strikes, the Marxists and narodovoltsy busily produced leaf lees 
spelling out the workers’ demands and urging them to behave in a disciplined 
manner. Once the strikes got under way, the socialist intelligentsia may well 
have been in continual consultation with striking militants, offering them 
advice based on their knowledge of workers’ movements in the West. 

Propaganda and agitation are interdependent and are both patently 
necessary. Obviously the weight, they are given may vary in different periods: in 
a lime of reaction or repression like the dark 1880s, when fomenting strikes 
and street actions was virtually useless and even foolhardy, study-oriented 
imrs/tfey were the best form of activity in which Social Democrats could engage 
wil l lout being wiped out by the police. By the same token, in periods of unrest, 
agitation clearly deserved to have priority over propaganda. But agitation alone 
was insufficient to consolidate the workers into an organized and informed 
social force, and the shift from propaganda-oriented kruzhky to agitational 
t ommiltees was not without problems: the proletariat was badly in need of its 
Russian ‘ Beliefs’, who could explicate socialist theory, together with agitational 
organizers who were able to create new activist committees. 


11II! FORMATION OF THE RSDWP 


the awakening of the working class at the turn of the century impressively 
coninmet! the Marxist emphasis on the proletariat’s hegemonic role. Marx’s 
.ysiematk ideas, moreover, came very much into vogue. In contrast to the 
iHitnduvolisy, whose anarchic dispositions favored small-group activity, Marx¬ 


ists weir (oniiiiiucd to the formation ol a national Social Democratic party 
base,I m ,11 ill) oil working, i lass support. 1'his impetus gained crucial reinfor- 
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working-class following, in contrast to the small, conspiratorial, clandestine 
groups typical of anarchism. By the 1890s the time finally seemed ripe for¬ 
mally to establish a Social Democratic party throughout the Russian Empire. 

The first tangible steps toward achieving this end were taken by the newly 
formed Yiddish-speaking Bund, which had the material means for holding a 
fairly representative party 'congress’. Drawing upon its contacts and resources, 
the Bund convened an illegal congress on 13 March 1898. The Bundists, 
however, were eager to preserve their autonomy as a Jewish workers’ organ¬ 
ization within an all-Russian congress. Accordingly, their leaders made every 
effort to control the proceedings and steer them in a quasi-federalist organ¬ 
izational direction. 


I his ‘First Congress of the new Russian Social Democratic party was 
convened in Minsk, which contained a large Jewish proletariat, and its handf ul 
of delegates were not disposed to place any severe ideological and organiza¬ 
tional restrictions on the wishes of the Bundisi leaders. Actually nine highly 
accommodating delegates showed up, who claimed to represent the Bund, the 
Petersburg Union of Struggle, and kmzhky in Kiev, Moscow', and Ekaterinoslav. 
Not: did the new all-Russian Social Democratic Workers' Party (RSDWP), as it 
named itself, formulate a program. Rather, it adopted a soaring and general 
manifesto, stating the all-important Social Democratic position that the pro¬ 
letariat would have to make a ‘bourgeois democratic’ revolution in Russia 
because the domestic bourgeoisie was too weak and fearful of the working 
class to fulfill its own historical destiny. This meant that the workers, while 
leading the overthrow of tsarism, would have to be restrained from venturing 
beyond bourgeois-democratic limits by their own leaders and party. 

With the formation of the party many Marxist and even semi-narodmfc 
kruzhky were eager to affiliate with it, generally abandoning the name ‘circles’ 
for ‘committees’ to conform to the fledgling party’s organizational ideas. Local 
Social Democratic periodicals appeared, and in a number of places local 
committees began to co-ordinate their kruzhky into loosely confederal Unions 
of Struggle. 

The fledgling RSDWP elected a central committee of three members and 


selected the Kiev femgjiok’s periodical, Rahochaya Gazeta (Workers’ Paper), as 
its official organ. For its chief propagandist, if chose a rising, star in Russian 
Marxism, V.l. Lenin (as Ulyanov now called himself), to edit a .series of 
introductory propagandistic pamphlets. It dutifully selected Plekhanov’s 
prestigious emigre group to represent it abroad Its Russian nrgunLulioiial 
structure was extremely loose; the teal power lit the party, n was agreed, 
should rest with its coiisliliieni lm ai t ointmiiei s w hit It m ptaiixe could 
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consult with a party congress on all important issues that did not require 
immediate action. 

The newly constituted RSDWP’s initial influence among the masses how¬ 
ever, was virtually nil. In fact, shortly after the congress proceedings came to 
an end, most of the few delegates who attended were rounded up by police. 
Almost everything that this shadowy congress created eventually had to be 
reconstituted later (at the crucial Second Congress of the R5DWP). Yet 
although the First Congress was hardly more than a formality, it gave a certain 
tangibility to the existence of a Marxist party in Russia that slowly attracted the 
interest and then the support of the growing number of committees that 
sprang up throughout the empire. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE PEASANTRY 

The late 1890s also saw a widespread awakening, after generations of dorm¬ 
ancy, of the Russian peasantry. By 1902 and 1903 the accumulating burden of 
the redemption payments, combined with the increase in the rural population 
and the scarcity and high price of available land, had become intolerable 
burdens to many peasants, who often responded by migrating to the cities. 
Others looked longingly at the vast uncultivated lands that remained in die 
possession of the gentry. In some case, peasants simply took their scythes in 
hand and attacked the property of the gentry, especially in the Ukraine, the 
Volga, and the central black earth regions. Once again peasants staged bunty in 
numerous parts of central Russia, fusing as a potentially rebellious presence 
with the workers' movement in the cities. 

By the early 1900s the authorities were obliged to deal with young peasants 
who, significantly, had never known serfdom's humiliations and were not 
likely to settle fora hapless and servile way of life. These wilful and increasingly 
militant young people were learning how to read and write and eagerly listened 
lo radical new ideas. Eikaicrina Brcshko-Breshkovskaya—one of the elders ol 
Russian populism, a woman ol noble birth who had taken part in the V narod 
movement of 187) arid spent twenty years in Siberian exile—-astutely 
observed: 

I lie lira ihmy dial -.prang iu my aiirniion was ilje significantly greater 
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officials. ... Moreover, there was hardly a single teenage girl, not to mention 
the lads, who had not been working away from home, travelling hundreds 
of miles to the south of Russia at harvest time, or to the sugar refineries of 
Kiev and elsewhere. 5 

Breshko-Breshkovskaya was not alone in her fascination with the changes in 
the countryside. Her feelings were shared by many Russian revolutionaries who 
believed it was crucial to win the peasantry—the great majority of Russians— 
over to socialism. These new narodovoltsy prudently settled into the country¬ 
side, where they found permanent jobs as teachers, physicians, medical 
assistants, agronomists, and zemstvo officials. Some of them were professionals 
who worked in schools, clinics, and the like. Here the new army of radicals 
patiently educated the. peasants not only in reading, writing, and calculating 
but also in their basic human rights—and laid the groundwork, not for a new 
‘children’s crusade’, but for a stable and persisting agrarian movement. 

These narodovcltsy, more than any other socialist tendency in Russia, 
focused their attention on the problems of the agrarian village and spoke about 
social issues in a moral language that the peasantry easily understood. 
Moreover, they seemed willing to discuss those problems with a revolutionary- 
elan that especially reached the young peasants, who were festering with anger 
against the regime in Petersburg as well as the local authorities. 


THE SOCIALIST REVOLUTIONARIES 


By the century’s end, Russian populists could look with the same enthusiasm 
on the growth of their influence and ideas that the Marxists did during the 
previous decade. The Socialist Revolutionaries—or SRs, as many narodovoltsy 
began to call themselves—tried to meld the traditional narodnik assertion of 
Russia’s agrarian exceptionalism with the emerging realities of European 
industrialization and proletarianization. 

But they were not converts to Marxism. Most notably, where the Russian 
Marxists attributed to the peasantry a regressive, petty-bourgeois, and even 
counter-revolutionary role, the Socialist Revolutionaries, with much greater 
insight, gave them a positive and decisive role in radical social transformation. 
Although they readily acknowledged the many limitations iti.it (he working 
peasant exhibited, as die Marxists emphasized, as a prnpiirmi and a land 
owner, they also insisted that he was a wn/.rt not as i bourgeois nl any kind. 
Unlike (lie 1 inn h pi asaut. tin L'liv-ian pi am 1 1 o nm.bik was nol au ise 
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10 God’ and not to any man. Indeed, the obshchina required that the land be 

1 1 i.stributed among individual households and redistributed periodically 
according to need. The peasantry, in short, normally did not claim to ‘own’ the 
land, let alone turn it into salable bourgeois property. Rather, it generally 
favored the periodic redistribution of the land according to the changing 
requirements of a village’s families. 

Not only did Russian Marxists display sovereign contempt for the obshchina, 
[bey considered the industrialization of agriculture by capitalism and the 
proletarianization of the peasantry by large bourgeois estates to be a historical 
l i. -condition for a socialist revolution, to be followed by the nationalization of 
■! .; icukure by a workers’ state. Marxists, in effect, favored a highly rationalized 
ii id factory-like form of collectivization. As Victor Chernov, the foremost SR 
ilieorist of the day, later characterized their position: 

By analogy with industry, the Social Democrats expected the same process 
ol development in agrarian capitalism, but through a slower and more 
painful process. They expected the landed gentry to be transformed into 
modern large-scale landowners, creators of rationalized 'grain factories’. 

1 hoy expected to see the village broken up, the minority of the peasants 
i runs formed into petty capitalists, while the majority would become land¬ 
less proletarians, the village branch of the industrial working class.* 

i contrast, the SRs took a radically different approach: in their view, the 
n/MteJiimi constituted the nucleus for a future socialist society. As such, the 
■I'slirJimu might well make it possible for Russia to avoid a capitalist stage of 
I, wlopmcnt- -with all the consequent ravages of capitalistic industrializa- 
imii and allow agrarian Russia to develop socialism independently of the 
■ iLii'sc taken by the West. Traditional notions of volya and peasant ties to the 
ul'ritr I mm resonated, they believed, with revolutionary demands tor ‘land and 
In i-tlom' and ‘the abolition of private ownership of land’. 

lints lot SRs the peasantry’s belief that the land ‘belonged to God’ and 
.Ii "iili i be available to everyone who was willing to work it made the villages a 
highly piomising social and revolutionary agent. Deeply ingrained in the 

I .. psyche, ihis belief had a leivem moral, even semi-religious core; it 

i. iinid.mit iii.il in the traditional notion ol volya. To the peasantry, the 
vi ntn s imposition ol properly rights on a God-given resource—the village’s 
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Finally, where Russian Marxists emphasized economic forces as the driving 
'laws 1 of history, the SRs warned that this basically impersonal and abstract 
theory overlooked the dire economic and demoralizing consequences of 
capitalist development for the workers and peasantry and ignored an indis¬ 
pensable moral premise that inhered in the outlook of millions of oppressed 
Russians. Socialists did not have to "bring' a collectivist morality to the peasant 
majority of the empire; they already had it. This morality also fostered a strong 
predisposition for voluntarism and direct action. In contrast to the Marxists, 
who disdained emphasis on moral categories, the populists insisted upon their 
centrality, albeit without denying the importance of economic factors in pro¬ 
ducing historical change, They believed profoundly in the moral character of 
their own demands: their movement sought not. only economic fairness but 
also moral redemption. Populist ideas were repeatedly couched in strong 
ethical, even semi-religious terms and were inspired by an almost transcen¬ 
dental sense of justice and truth. 

Thus the nawdovoltsy often called their organizations ‘brotherhoods 1 , not 
merely feru^Jifey, and preached an organizational message of personal affinity 
expressed by dedicatory vows, fervent declarations of allegiance, and inspired 
initiation ceremonies. Their beliefs were sustained by a spirit of mutual 
sacrifice, a personal hatred of privilege, intense feelings of guilt (among upper- 
class populists) for the suffering of the people, and lofty sentiments of ideal¬ 
ism. In contrast to the Marxists, who emphasized the "objective laws of history" 
and ‘scientific socialism 7 , eschewing sentiment and ethical explanations for 
their beliefs, the narodovoltsy were greatly nourished on the subjectivism of 
theorists like Nikolai Mikhailovsky, who affirmed the importance of will and 
moral motivation. 

The SRs' high esteem tor the peasantry, however, did not blind them to 
the fact that previous generations of populists had failed miserably to win 
the countryside over to radical Ideas or even diminish its traditional devo¬ 
tion to die tsar. Like many young intellectuals at the time, they were 
influenced greatly by Marx, and many of them acknowledged the impor¬ 
tance of the proletariat in advancing the cause of socialism. Industrial 
workers appeared to be more acutely hostile to the tsarist regime than their 
rural cousins, and it was very obvious that: they were more responsive to 
revolutionary ideas and activities. In the I8 c ?0s some SRs liv ely incorporated 
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But this was not the typical SR view. Many SRs simply considered hot It 
groups, the proletariat and the working peasantry (as well as the radical 
intelligentsia, especially students), to be indispensable to the success ol a 
I mure revolution. Unlike Plekhanov and most Marxists, they could see no 
reason to discount the peasantry as a potentially revolutionary force. These 
‘neopopulists’, as they were to be called—led primarily by Victor Chernov— 
essentially expanded the definition of words such as workers and toilers to 
include the working peasants—‘toilers of the soil —who cultivated the land to 
meet their families’ needs, occasionally with the aid ol a hired hand. Chernov 
m particular fell back on passages in volume 3 ol Marx’s Capital to justify his 
view that ‘the workers’ included non-industrial as well as industrial strata. 
On the whole, however, the majority of SRs w'ere ambivalently suspicious ol 
Marxism as an amoral, industrial, and overly materialistic ideology that was 
alien 10 their outlook, and they adhered to the traditional populist view' that 
iI k peasant and the obshchina were central to an ethical Russian radicalism 
dial upheld spiritual ideals and volya, the unique Russian village concept ol 


11 iTilom. 


11 Hi FORMATION OF THE PSR 

i. | npo all socialist tendencies in the empire were laced with the imperative of 
i•ipani.niig and mobilizing resources on a broad national scale, Narodovoltsy 
li.nl been forming their own small-group organizations for nearly two gen- 
, i,u i< ms, but the awakening of the peasantry in the 1890s obliged them to 


i iblisli a distinctly identifiable national party. Like the Marxists, they tried to 


i .nil |lirir segmented organizations and supporters together into an all-Russian 
.(mutation with the autocracy. 

ih< moving force behind the creation of a functional populist party, 


was undoubtedly Victor Chernov, who established several populist 


I,,. ,iln i (mods' and even .succeeded in convening a provincial peasant congress 
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hailed his vision of a united movement. Unfortunately Lavrov died shortly after 
Chernov’s arrival, but his funeral became the occasion for a new gathering of 
the most distinguished populist exiles and emigres in Europe. 

While still gathered in Paris, the Russian populists formed an exile organ¬ 
ization called the Agrarian-Socialist League. As Chernov put it, Lavrov’s funeral 
became ‘the christening party of our Agrarian-Socialist League: the dear 
departed [Lavrov] was its invisible godfather.’ 15 The League adhered to a fairly 
orthodox version of populism that regarded the obshchina and the collectivist 
Russian peasantry as a direct common route to a truly socialist society. Yet it 
also supported ‘broadening’ the workers’ movement. Its founding appeal 
declared: ‘In view of the need to broaden the course of the revolutionary 
movement in general, and of the workers’ movement in particular, by 
attracting to it the working masses of the countryside, the Agrarian-Socialist 
League has been formed abroad with the aim of aiding all comrades working 
directly or indirectly in this direction in Russia.’ 9 

The mere decision to create a national party galvanized the populist 
movement throughout Russia. Many other groups besides the northern and 
southern organizations eventually had a hand in the formation of the Party of 
Socialist Revolutionaries (PSR) in 1901. When the Agrarian-Socialist League 
affiliated with the PSR, it finally legitimated the new creation as a party hal¬ 
lowed by tradition, which rapidly attracted isolated populist groups of various 
hues throughout the empire. 

The PSR was centered in Saratov, a city, as w'e have seen, long noted for its 
lively populist movement. In fact, Saratov became for the PSR what St 
Petersburg eventually became for the Bolsheviks, At its first unified congress in 
1905-6, the PSR adopted a basically neopopulist program and acknowledged 
Revofyutsionnaya Rossiya (Revolutionary Russia), a periodical edited and 
ideologically influenced by Victor Chernov, as its official organ. The PSR’s 
central committee included the most venerable populists in Russia, but it also 
made room for populism’s newly arrived young leaders. Reaching our through 
the empire, it established oblast or regional committees in the larger regions; 
gubemiya or provincial committees; uezd or district committees; and where 
possible, volost committees (a volost being the smallest, most basic adminis¬ 
trative unit in Russia, consisting of several villages). The local volost committees 
olten had a merely nominal existence, particularly because they were con¬ 
tinually being depleted by the arrest of their members 

Despite i he burst of enthusiasm created by its official founding in l l >()|, the 
PSR grew slowly as a party; ‘all the liny nvulets ol Populism wen Mowing, into a 
single stream, to use Olivet Rail key's meiaphnt j< i| < spn ssion. ‘as yet of no 
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( merged from the long, often unsteady stream of Russian populist groups, now 
,[lengthened by a clear identity and the outlines ol a nationwide revolutionary 

organization. 


111 ii PSR PROGRAM 


i 'n 29 December 1906, at its first nationwide congress in Imatra, Finland, the 
l*SR adopted a program that dearly reflected the influence of Victor Chernov’s 
ru-opopulism. The congress, which attracted 95 delegates, representing 51 
I, K (I and regional parry organizations, lasted five days, passing into the New 
War from 1906 to 1907. Its main debates were over the contents of the 
piogram. Indeed, so preoccupied were the delegates with ideology that the 
i|< hates continued well into the early morning hours oi January 2. The com 
i- m-ss dosed with an enthusiastic ovation to Chernov, whom one delegate 
hailed as ‘the young giant who has for five years carried on his shoulders the 
- in in- weight of the theoretical development of our programme.’ 11 

I y pic ally, the program contained a minimum program that called for an 
i ml m the autocracy and the immediate establishment ol a Western-Style 
i, public, freed of all the features of monarchism and feudalism, and fostering 

i' nit table autonomy for all nationalities. A free electorate was to convoke a 
uii'.iimcm assembly to adopt a modern constitution. Trade unions and all 

I I mg-class organizations were to be immediately legalized, a compulsory 
nglu hour day was to be instituted, and working conditions in factories were 
i in vastly improved. Church and state were to be separated in all aspects of 

in. .ii jonal anti civic life. Freedom of the press, speech, and assembly were to 
ht i'n.n.unerd, and a suffrage system was to be instituted based on propor- 
i H 11 it I ir presentation and to include the right to recall representatives and the 
In ' 1111*111 use of referenda. 

... well beyond Western constitutions, the PSR program demanded 

■ i hi.hi legislation that would ‘socialize’ all Russian land. By this the SRs 

.a mu only i lud all large landed properties were to be nationalized but that 
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wanted to create, not an agricultural proletariat, but a social system of agri¬ 
culture tailored to meet family and soda! needs. But the PSR never dearly 
worked out what kind of institutions (aparE from the obshchina itself) would 
‘socialize’ the land or, for that matter, the factories and other non-agrarian 
means of production. 

The PSR’s maximum program, on the other hand, was surprisingly similar 
to that of the Social Democrats. Both parties agreed that as the masses matured 
culturally and ideologically after a basically ‘bourgeois democratic' revolution, 
they would move toward the full collectivization of agriculture as well as 
industry and abolish the obshchina's household methods for land redistribu¬ 
tion. hollowing the education of the countryside and the nationalization of the 
land, they held, food cultivation and land ownership could now be collect¬ 
ivized. Where the Russian Marxists called for a highly centralized state, the SRs 
were decidedly more decentralistic. As Oliver Radkey observes: 

In opposition to the centralizing tendencies of many socialist parties, the 
SRs favored maximum decentralization. ... During the period of the 
minimum program the SRs were prepared to accept an abnormal degree of 
decentralization—even by their own standards—which they would be the 
first to rescind with the advent of a fully developed socialism. ... As to the 
local organs, the party might expect to win a majority in some of them well 
before it could hope to duplicate that feat in the country at large. 12 


Which raises the question of why it did not occur to the SRs to extend the 
basically communalist or municipalist orientation of its transitional expecta¬ 
tions into its minimum program from the very outset of the dogmatically 
prescribed ‘bourgeois’ revolution, and simply call for a Russia of free villages, 
towns, and cities, all united into a network of confederations that would 
control the land and factories regionally. Such a political and economic 
structure was politically the most natural end toward which Russia, following 
its most rational development, was unfolding, and one that was eminently 
suited to a largely decentralized economy in the early twentieth century, [tut 
Marxist notions had infiltrated Chernov’s thinking and closed his mind to the 
lessons of nearly a century of socialist experience. Ideologically at least, the 
PSR was really a Marxist party that tried desperately to meld populist theories 
with those that were emanating from Piekhanov in Geneva. 

The PSR, moreover, retained the mi rod ml tradition ol tenorisi activity. Its 
lighting Organization (initially independent of the party iiscll ) undertook 

special ulai assassinations ol high govt mi .. i.ils as well as . poll) r 

mliluaiois and ag.fiits pimneairin' Inilt'id ih> righting t gg.ini/jliun 
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iiiEiiily. Nevertheless, the PSR leadership did not have a favorable attitude 
(oward spontaneous peasant uprisings against the landlords’ property. Like 
ilie Social Democrats, who regarded many bunty as immoral acts of plunder, 
PAR leaders were strongly committed to organized, party-orchestrated peasant 
uprisings. Village-planned seizures of land, crops, cattle, and machinery such 
;i * occurred in the countryside during times of social unrest filled these largely 
mwLvbred middle-class revolutionaries with dread. The leaders of the populist 
movement, notwithstanding their claims to represent the interests of the 
i N -isantry, placed their real trust not in the raw muzhik but in the sophisticated 

.Iligentsia and, more generally, in die enlightened middle class as a whole. 

i In 'ax and torch’, which symbolized events like the pugadiev$hdnna 7 were no 
i . fearsome to Russian populists and Marxists than they were to the landed 
proprietors who lived so uneasily among the desperate "dark masses’. 
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CHAPTER 39 


Bolsheviks and Mensheviks 


VLADIMIR ILYICH LENIN 


Perhaps the most remarkable ol the Russian exiles who kept this emigre world 
in a state of continual polemical ferment was the younger brother of Alexander 
Ulyanov, Vladimir (or Ilyich, as his dose colleagues called him) Lenin. 

Bom at Simbirsk (later Ulyanovsk) in 1870 of a Volga German mother 
(according to recent scholarship, of Jewish ethnic origin) and a lathet ol 
decidedly Kalmuck ancestry, the young Ulyanov came from a hard-working 
family of the minor governmental nobility. Lenin s father, a provincial public 
official, died early of a cerebral hemorrhage; Ilyich inherited nor only his 
father’s epicanthic Kalmuck eyes and high cheekbones but the physical 
infirmities that were to claim his life at the age of only 53. The Ulyanov family 
lived more in accord with the restraints of German sobriety than with the 


fervent spontaneity attributed to Russians at the time. Lenin s mother, Maria 
Ulyanova (nee Blank), was a highly educated woman who knew German, 
French, and English fluently and imparted their rudiments to all of her chil¬ 
dren. She shared her love of literature with her family by leading aloud to them 
during the long nights of the Russian winter. Tidy and methodical in managing 
the household, she was, like many Germans in the Volga region, very pro¬ 
gressive in her ideas, both socially and as a parent, 

The young Ilyich apparently imbibed these traits from her. A brilliant stu¬ 
dent. he was permitted by the authorities to attend Kazan University, despite 
the handicap of being the brother of an executed regicide. Bui— always an 
object of official suspicion alter Alexander’s execution he was expelled in 
1887 for being a political 'troiihlcinakei’ lie completed his law studies at 
home, entirely on his own and was aeecpled by tbi bat 1 do many ol Ins 
Irlfm students be Ins atm iltvokid in levnluiioii.ny utivny unii.ilh ,r. a 
pupiilM mul In t < i, * 1 1 < * I - 1 S 1 ) i jc. n M.n xlM 
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Bolshevism was initially more prone to act from kindness than from cold 
indifference. In later years the terrible civil war that followed the 1917 Bol¬ 
shevik Revolution would drive him to acts of severe repression, but there is no 
evidence that he was inherently harsh in his personal dealings with people. 

Lenin's thinking and behavior were guided by the conviction, based on 
compelling historical reality, that the bourgeoisie (be it liberal or reactionary) 
would never yield its social supremacy to the proletariat without an unre¬ 
lenting, often bloody struggle, and that capitalism could not be replaced by a 
socialist society without the stem leadership of a highly centralized party, 
composed of completely dedicated and disciplined professional revolution¬ 
aries, His strong commitment to a vanguard party was in large part a reaction 
to the historical fatalism that permeated many contemporary European 
Marxists—notably their conviction that, owing to the 'inexorable 1 laws of 
social development, socialism was a 'historical inevitability. According to this 
very widespread and dogmatic interpretation of the Marxist laws' of history, 
the principal function of a workers' party was limited to the task of furnishing 
ideological assistance to the proletariat. The party, in short, would function as 
the most conscious custodian of the working class's 'inherently 7 revolutionary 
impulses—which would grow out of the conflict between wage labor and 
capital. 

Lenin could not have been unaware of Marx's own statement in the 
Inaugural Address of the First International that the ‘emancipation of the 
working class must be conquered by the working classes themselves/ This 
line 7 —widely cited both by anarcho-syndicalists and by Marxists—did not 
prevent the founder of Bolshevism from insisting that the proletariat as a class 
could not be expected to rise above a mere economistic trade union con¬ 
sciousness. This pragmatic concept, more than any idea in Lenin's theories, 
lies at the core of 'Leninism', a thoroughly fabricated ideology that in all other 
respects is simply a revolutionary (as distinguished from a reformist) inter¬ 
pretation of Marx's writings. Capitalism and the everyday demands of survival, 
he believed, had locked the majority of workers into elemental demands for 
improved wages, hours, and working conditions— a level of consciousness, in 
Lenin's view, that was quite compatible with the continued existence of 
bourgeois society. All its militancy notwithstanding, the proletariat on its own 
could seldom, if ever, be expected to look beyond capitalism as a given social 
order, and left to itself, it would attempt to satisfy immediate piecemeal 
demands within the framework of bourgeois soc ial re lations. 

l o Lenin, then, n required ‘professional revolt u ionai ies , thoroughly I tamed 
ill Marxist llteoiy, to Ml the prolelaiiat beyond social i ondmons deleted by 
capitalism, to advam r leu Ml a \llugel< foi tin niielioi am m of Us cm mum k 
rin rv to a Magpie lor i umplrli i ruiinniii nnl ,oi la I c main Inal mu 'ash 
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,, volutiunaries, 'I should be emphasized, were neithet Mi inly proU i.ninns nor 

middle el n frp intellectuals. They belonged 10 a new social stratum ol their own 

ili.H, like < hernyshevsky’s ‘new men’, transcended bourgeois lifeways and 

pl. d t<i lead the working class to a socialist society. 

I, mu's a leas on professional revolutionaries and disciplined organization 
„ Ud out m his booklet of 1902. What Is to Be Done ?—a title appropriately 

.uivM-i! Imm(Ihemyshcvsky. Lenin’s work provoked a sensation in Russian 

... mI Democratic circles and became the foundational book in Bolshevism, 
l |J. so many ol Lenin’s writings, What Is to Be Done? is a decidedly polemical 
.I ,i, this case directed against the 'economists’ in Russian Social 
11 , mm racy who were eager to emphasize everyday economic issues around 
In, ihr working class could be mobilized. The role of an authentic Marxist 
, ,,,. in | ruin’s eyes, was clearly and without equivocation to lead the masses 
. n.KH-ialism, not toward the mere amelioration of its enslavement under 

I . iiio'i ois social conditions. 

Hi.,, |„s argument would generate bitter disputes, Lenin all but took tor 
i„„ d 1 he epigraph to the booklet quoted a sentence from Ferdinand 
, 1 !, in an 1832 letter to Marx: ‘Party struggles lend a party strength and 
, ,i,i die greatest proof of a party’s weakness is its difiuseness and the 

hh.ol dear demarcations; a party becomes stronger by purging itself.’ 

„ 111,';, was to guide Lenin throughout his life. While disagreements at 

.... , s and congresses were indispensable for the ideological develop- 

... ihe party, however, the utmost centralization, Lenin argued, was 

, .1,1 ,Iming interim periods, if the struggle against capitalism was to be 
It., nvcly advanced. A central committee would take responsibility lor for- 

.I,,i m,i its day-to-day policies and see to their consistent execution. Capit- 

. h.,,1 to be fought, in effect, on its own terms: by armed revolutionary 

.. pitting a proletarian ‘state in the making’ against the prevailing 

i stale. I his was a struggle that allowed lor no quarter. It had to be 

i m I,, | n tin- party’s central committee, like a general staff, supported, as in 
.ii my by an infrastructure of disciplined professionals who guided a 
iii* i• it i, alb hegemonic social class-the proletariat. Thus, a truly revolu- 
llmutry, coherent, and purposive Social Democratic (really a Communist) 
i., 111 ,n |,■mu’s view, bad m consist of people who were committed Marxists, 

... . internationalists, and revolutionaries. The party had to be 
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Bolshevik leader tended to denigrate it as ‘superstructure’ and more com¬ 
monly to dismiss his critics who made appeals to democracy as ‘soft’ or 
lacking in revolutionary zeal. This kind of language became so commonplace 
that it oiten tainted even minor differences among Lenin’s followers and 
created a party atmosphere in which demands for internal democracy were 
viewed as alien to a Marxist outlook. (See, for example, Lenin’s behavior at the 
Tenth Congress, in reaction to the Workers’ opposition in 1921.) For Lenin, 
democracy was nevei an end in itself, a lorm of human and social self- 
realization. Rather, it could justifiably be sacrificed to ‘higher’, presumably 
historic, ends. 


ECONOMISM AND REVISIONISM 


But democracy was not to be the primary issue that confronted Lenin and the 
RSDWP in .1902. The most important issue was the emergence of a reformist 
tendency, of a kind that came to the forefront ol most socialist parties in the 
1890s, especially the German Social Democrats (influenced by Eduard Bern¬ 
stein), These Social Democrats sought, not to organize a revolutionary 
movement, but to return to the good works and reforms ol the early populists 
undei Alexander II and help workers resolve their immediate economic con¬ 
cerns. By shifting the movement s locus to immediate economic issues, they 
expected to expand the base of Russian Marxism. They did not exclude 
political activity, but they were essentially trailing the Bemsteinian tendencies 
that were then neutralizing German Social Democracy as a revolutionary 


movement. 

In 1897 workers from groups in and near Petersburg joined forces to 
publish a new mimeographed periodical that would be free of any influence or 
control by intellectuals. Rabochaya Mysl (Workers’ Thought) tried to voice 
‘pure and simple’ labor concerns, often publishing reports about factory 
conditions and grievances rather than social analyses. During the four years of 
its existence, between 1.897 and 1901, workers in the Pctrograd area proved to 
be highly responsive to this reformist turn; they regarded Rabochaya Mysl as 
their own periodical and distributed it widely to fellow workers in the shops 
and plants of the capital. 

What made Rabochaya Mysl particularly interesting to (tie workers was its 
wealth of information about immediate and concrete winking class issues I he 
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very little concern with analyses of the basic causes of their social problems, 
such as the existence of the autocracy and capitalist relations. The periodical 
was permeated by a narrow economic pragmatism that was decidedly more 
trade unionist and even syndicalist than Marxist. Editorially, the periodical 
vacillated between revolutionary Marxism and reformism, but the most widely 
read articles were closer to Eduard Bernstein’s 'revisionism’ than to Marx’s 
revolutionary outlook. Its editorials also exhibited a marked bias against pol¬ 
itics and theory. 

In What Is to Be Done? Ijenin sharply criticized Rabochaya Mysl for favoring 
the trade unionist tendencies and Bernstein-style reformism emerging in 
Russia. Immediate economic problems, he emphasized, could easily be 
resolved within the framework ol the capitalist system, as was vividly occurring 
in Western Europe. Trying to reform the existing system, he insisted, would 
vitiate the workers’ revolutionary spirit and their support, however vague, lor 
revolutionary goals, while giving primacy to demands that would reinforce the 
workers’ trade union consciousness. 

It did not take long for other Social Democratic writers to follow the editors 
:u Rabochaya Mysl and openly support Bernstein's ideas. Even leading Social 
I )cmocrats—including the founders of Russian Social Democracy—expressed 
a measure of receptivity to the conclusions of Bernstein s revisionism.. Axelrod 
and even Plekhanov, the ‘father of Russian Marxism’, were prepared to cede a 
j.rciit deal of theoretical ground to revisionist outlook. These leading Russian 
Social Democrats seemed to regard revolution as a remote goal, to a great 
extent irrelevant to their present social concerns. Lenin, by contrast, insisted 
mi a firm commitment to revolutionary change. It is important to emphasize 
ihat the divisiveness that has been attributed to the future Bolshevik leader 
cijien stemmed from his recognition that seemingly minor differences could 
iweal serious latent divergences that had to be exposed and clarified. Indeed 
the problem of ‘reform versus revolution’, as it was usually called, would 
I hi in ly divide the party for the next fifteen years and remain a serious problem 
Ini ihc Left well into the twentieth century. 


I III CRFAHON OF fSKRA 


In ..in ideologic at disputes, organ i ’.uiiona! disputes divided the Russian 
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merit that would mobilize and direct serious and committed Marxists, raise 
their theoretical level, and knit them together in a national party. But no one 
grappled with this need in so comprehensive, if often inflexible, a manner as 
Lenin. The nature of such a center may very well have been in his mind horn 
the earliest days of his revolutionary activity. Following his exploratory four- 
month trip in Western Europe in the spring and summer of 1895, when he 
met and conferred with Plekhanov and Axelrod as well as other revolutionaiy 
emigres, Lenin became aware that a Russian Marxist party could not hope to 
make any advances among the workers without some form of a guiding 
committee of trusted and convinced revolutionaries. 

The first step in forming such a center, Lenin proposed, should be to create 
ail editorial committee to publish a national Marxist periodical. Apparently the 
plan had entered his mind in 1898, during his Siberian exile, when he con¬ 
demned economism and revisionism. Cutting against the Russian grain, he 
was resolved that Marxism had to be buttressed by a consistently Marxist 
organ that essentially controlled a top-down political party—views he shared 
with his closest friend, Julius Martov. The name of the proposed periodical— 
Ishra (Spark)—was chosen from a remark that a Decembrist had made to 
Pushkin: ‘From the spark shall grow the flame.' Krupskaya later recalled that 
as Lenin’s exile drew to an end in February 1900—that is, when ‘Vladimir 
Ilyich bad conceived [his] organizational plan and the periodical—he began to 
champ at the bit with eagerness. Characteristically, he ‘hardly slept at all, and 

grew terribly thin. He sat up all night, working out his plan in fullest detail- 

He grew' more and more impatient as time went on, eager to throw himself into 
the work.’ 2 Letters in invisible ink and codewords were sent hastily back and 
forth from Shushenskoye to comrades who w r ere privy to Lenin’s plans, par¬ 
ticularly Martov and Potresov-—the ‘troika’ or threesome, as they called 
themselves. The three men selected the future editors of the periodical as well 
as its contributors and even the kinds of articles needed, as well as methods for 


its circulation. 

When their exiles came to an end, Lenin, Martov, and Potresov tanned out 
over Russia, establishing personal contact with supporters of a center and a 
national newspaper. Potential Zsfera-ists were carefully sorted out from ‘soft 
Social Democrats and were then invited to join the penodicai’s emerging 
network with a view, in the long run, to forming the cadres for a rejuvenated 
Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party. Lenin carried his message to exiles 
in Europe, meeting with Plekhanov, whom he still regarded as his teacher and 
mentor—and whose general support he received, But the younger man also 
encountered a serious problem He had comiicd on the emigre group to 
jinxlim is/fKi, bm Mi Idumiiv, lie Immd, had split lie, own t.eneva group, 
Ail, i vi iriair, l/.e.nhi li and \ a luidl null him and leaving, the 
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younger members to dangle on their own, Plddum.iv mod m dismiss hr. 
erstwhile youthful admirers as ‘economists’ and revisionists. Inn m I'""' 
Plekhanov seemed motivated less by ideological differences than by pc. ' 


and injured vanity. 

An obvious division appeared among the six people who made up Hn- 
board: the younger Lenin, Martov, and Potresov, on the one hand, and the old 
veterans—Plekhanov, Zasulich, and Axelrod—on the other. How to avoid 
deadlocked decisions between the two equally numbered sides? Astonishingly, 
on Zasulich’s suggestion, the board agreed to give Plekhanov two votes, whi(.h 
guaranteed that his views would prevail. Then Plekhanov categorically refused 
to participate on the editorial board unless the others accepted this patently 

outrageous arrangement. 

Plekhanov’s behavior had a lasting effect on his most important disciple. In 
a tormented letter to the troika and to Krupskaya, Lenin spoke of the 
‘humility’ that he had previously felt before Plekhanov, the extent to which he 
had been ‘enamored’ of him, his initial willingness to forgive his‘beloved’ 
mentor, and the ‘indignation’ he now felt, which, as he put it, knew no 
bounds’. ‘Young comrades “court” an elder comrade,’ Lenin wrote in 
apparent pain, ‘out of the great love they bear for him—and suddenly he 
injects into this love an atmosphere of intrigue.’ His experience with Plekha¬ 
nov taught Lenin ‘to regard all persons without sentiment, to keep a stone in 
one’s sling.Although it would be simplistic to regard a single event as 
completely formative of a personality, Lenin’s encounter with Plekhanov’s 
vanity clearly shaped his attitude, to one degree or another, toward many ot his 


future associates. 

Thus the old affection that the younger members felt for their seniors gave 
way to a businesslike and increasingly wary relationship. Zasulich alone among 
the veterans was most deeply involved in Iskra and worked closely with the 
i hive younger members in Munich, where the earliest issues of the periodical 
were prepared and published. Zasulich, Martov, Potresov, and Lenin were the 
lie jiu to editors of Iskra and consulted with Axelrod and Plekhanov mainly by 
in.til. I lie affairs of the periodical were conducted very 'coolly 1 , to use Lenin s 
w.ird, while ihc old personal warmth between the former teacher and student 

waned steadily. 

I i, c |,im issue of Iskra, which appeared in December 1900, contained a very 

.seal statement Of goals, tilled ‘Declaration by the Editorial Board of Iskra’. 

\’\ nun, by I. nin, it opened with tt description ol the spread of socialist ideas 
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one may so express it. Local study circles spring up and function inde¬ 
pendently of one another and—what is particularly important—of circles 
that have functioned and still function in the same districts.'* 

After warning about the dangers of ‘economism’, revisionism, and the ‘fash¬ 
ionable “criticism of Marxism’’ ’ that collectively ‘push into the background 
the task of forming a revolutionary party to lead the struggle at the head of the 
whole people,’ the statement issued a call for all Social Democrats to establish 
unity ‘fortified by a unified Party programme.’ This, the ‘Declaration’ argued, 
must be followed by the establishment of an ‘organisation’ 

especially for the purpose of establishing and maintaining contact among all 
the centres of the movement, of supplying complete and timely information 
about the movement, and of regularly delivering our newspapers and per¬ 
iodicals to all parts of Russia. Only when such an organisation has been 
founded, only when a Russian socialist post has been established, will the 
Party possess a solid foundation and become a real fact, and, therefore, a 
mighty political force. 4 

In demanding ideological coherence and an enduring struggle against devia¬ 
tions from Marxism, the editors promised to carry on ‘open polemics, con¬ 
ducted in full view of all Russian Social-Democrats and class-conscious 
workers. 54 

The first issue also contained an unsigned article, ‘The Urgent Tasks of Our 
Movement,’ that warned the workers that they must organize ‘not only in 
mutual benefit societies, strike funds, and workers’ circles; but organise also in 
a political party; organise for the determined struggle against the autocratic 
government and against the whole of capitalist society.’ It then declared: 

We must train people who will devote the whole of their lives, not only their 
spare evenings, to the revolution; we must build up an organisation large 
enough to permit the introduction of a strict division of labour in the 
various forms of our work. 


In short, the movement must cultivate the ‘professional revolutionary’, whose 
entire life and resources were to be devoted to building a vanguard party and 
who was prepared to sacrifice everything to thi* needs ol the parry and ihc 
revolution. 'Ihc still anonymous auitioi who was none oilier than Lenin 
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spicuously departed from the simplistic determinism of many contcmpni.uy 
Marxists. Far from being a fatalist, Lenin was thoroughly imbued by a belicl m 
the need for human agency in changing society, indeed olten m direc t 
opposition to the conventional Marxist determinism of the time. As J.L.lh 
Keep has observed: 


It was plain that, for all his pious obeisances in the direction of Marxist 
determinism, Lenin was essentially a believer in the limitless opportunities 
open to the individual, if only his energies were properly inspired and 
directed. ... What counted in politics, in his view, was the power of men 
and ideas. Never had theory been more important than in the present time 
of confusion: 'Without a revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary 

movement. * 


In this respect, Lenin was perfectly sound: without theory and leadership, the 
proletariat seldom rose beyond the level of a strike, Ihe question was not, 
'Should there be leadership?’ but 'What kind of leadership should there be, 
an d how should it be institutionalized?’ Lenin’s answer was to call lor an 
organization based on ‘strict secrecy, strict selection of members and the 
t mining of professional revolutionaries. If we possessed these qualities, 
something even more than “democracy” would be guaranteed to us, namely, 
complete, comradely, mutual confidence among revolutionaries. Although 
denying that a democratic revolutionary' organization was possible in tsarist 
Russia, where even independent trade unions were prohibited, Lenin sig- 
nilicandy tried to make a virtue of necessity by deriding toy democracy . The 
authoritarian implications of Lenin’s plan became evident only when they were 
translated into a fully articulated part)' constitution, setting forth in some 
detail and in cold print the requirements for membership in the renovated 


ItSDWP. 

I vcn as he wrote up these plans, Lenin continued to maintain dose contact 
ivilh many Iskrrt agents, groups, and readers throughout Russia, especially 
through ilie efforts of Krupskaya, who meticulously dealt with all of the per¬ 
iodical's correspondence. By the time the Munich-based editorial board 
tmi r,lei ied its operations to London in April 1902, Lenin had already built up 
, .1 ,iblr network of agents who were committed to his organizational dews, 
i Ii,ii,K icrisiically, lie personally met with all agents who arrived at the iskra 
olliccs, and he or Krupskaya gave them the instructions and advice they 
needed I<> spend their time In London, with his extraordinary attention to 
detail. In carefully cakutated (lie degree <>l support lie had within the parly 
ind |J;ia network as well Si Within the periodical's ediloiial hoard. Hft 
, M m a,l in: I m.hed r- pml ■ I an tils, suppom e, within Km-aa. and 
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from the emigres. He managed the collection and disbursement of all finances; 
and he gave the most detailed instructions to the periodicals' distributors, 
creating a strong base of personal supporters within as well as outside Russia. 


THE SECOND CONGRESS OF THE RSDWP 


T he next step in forming a co-ordinated nationwide Marxist organization was 
self-evident: a ‘second 1 RSDWP congress had to be convened. The 'founding 
congress' in Minsk in 1898. as we have seen, had been more of an ad hoc and 
symbolic affair than a reality, but the memory of its convocation was senti¬ 
mentally incorporated into the party's annals. Now a new congress, it was 
widely believed, would be able to put the RSDWP on the firm and lasting 
footing that the hirst 3 congress in 1898 had failed to do. 

But what kind of congress should it be? Could the Social Democrats simply 
issue a call for people who regarded themselves as Marxists to participate? In 
fact thousands of individuals, in and out of the kruzhky , who knew little about 
Marxism, regarded themselves as Marxists. Many populists, for example, 
considered themselves ‘Marxist' in the sense that they regarded Marx and his 
works as basic guides to their activities and analyses—albeit as guides that 
carried equal weight with the works of Mikhailovsky and other 'subjectivists'. 
Other self-described 'Marxists’ favored terroristic methods, the trademark of 
the populists and anarchists; and still others were even admirers of Bernstein 
and liberals like Struve, who had drifted away from socialism. 

The Socialist Revolutionaries had been content to piece together a party 
with highly disparate elements—people who held vague ideologies and sen¬ 
timents. To the Iskra Marxists—-particularly Plekhanov, Axelrod, Potresov, 
Martov, and Lenin—the tendency to mingle halfTormed populist with half- 
formed Marxist principles seemed dangerously obfuseatorv For them theory 
was a matter of the gravest importance; they planned to build their party 
around clearly formulated and coherent principles. They decidedly did not 
intend to reproduce in their midst the prevalently confused atmosphere in 
which contradictory ideas coexisted and sound ones were so divested of 
content ihat they would lead toward a tepid liberalism. 

To Lenin in particular, with his concern lor whai lie construed as the 
theories and pinchers ol foidindox' Muixtsm, a lit r wheeling < ongicss would 
I >e m Inin cl vK leading only in < null isioi i and In clcbi 1 1 at me i umpinmiM s Raw 
' uni a I Me| non als wlinst idr.is wi ir M Ml vci \ ha had In hr edia .itn I ant I 
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network of basically like-minded Marxists was needed to elaborate piopag;.!■' 

and broaden the network of committees (or party-affiliated units) if a uvo 
lutionary workers’ party were to be effective and preserve its revolutionary 

integrity. 

Most of the Isfera-ists joined Lenin in supporting a centralized and dis- 
ciplined Social Democratic organization. But others wanted the KSDWP to 
remain the loose decentralized party it had been—or professed to be atrei 
the First Congress. The Jewish Bund especially wanted a federal structure that 
would give it cultural and structural autonomy, and the League of Russian 
Social Democrats (a group of emigres alleged to be ‘economists’ by Plekhanov 
and his supporters) opposed a high degree of centralization. Finally, the young 
recruits opposed their elders’ control of the new party and called for freedom 
from their personal constraints. Many debates over internal organization took 
on a nationalistic and generational character, with the Bundists and younger 
members making quasi-anarchistic demands for autonomy, at least Irom the 

central committee of the all-Russian party. 

After much preparation and many preliminary meetings, the Second Con¬ 
gress of the RSDWP finally convened in Brussels in July 1903, amid an air of 
great ideological uncertainty. The 57 delegates who assembled in the Belgian 
city were patently not representative of all the self-designated Social Demo¬ 
cratic committees in the Russian Empire. An unknown number of such 
committees were not invited to the congress at all, or else they scorned its 
convocation. Others lacked the resources to send delegates. Of the 57 who 
participated, fourteen were 'consultative’ delegates who had a voice in the 
proceedings but had no votes; only 43 were regular voting delegates, tight ol 
1 1 lose 43, including Lenin and Martov, had two votes each—one as is km 
editors and the other from a sympathetic domestic Russian group. Five votes 
were given to the Bund, three to the ‘economistic’ League of Russian Social 
I yn uk- rats, and eight ‘irresolute’ delegates came with ten mandates (primarily 
[ ri ,in die Ukraine). Taken together, the voting delegates totaled 51. 

I | u - congress was infiltrated by Belgian and Russian police agents, who 
I ,M, hilly followed its delegates from venue to venue, absurdly trying to pickup 
Itii', ;iik 1 pieces of information by eavesdropping on them in restaurants and 

I.I corridors. But the delegates apparently made no effort to mute their 

,|im ussions. Alter an inspirational opening speech by Plekhanov, followed by a 
I, .nhil tinging of The Internationale’, the congress rapidly fell into a quarrel 
,ii, [ , i cdciil ials and was flooded wiih procedural denunciations well into the 
morning hours. Early btt the delegates agreed unanimously to adopt a party 
pmgi.ini ilutt I 'leliliatiov had dialled m advance. The program was geared to a 
,wo-.tag. i unci ptinn ol a Russian revolution a 'bourgeois democratic’ 
., fill lowed In ,1 ,ni talisi i-vnliiliou and accordingly U conlanua 
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two parts. The first, a ‘minimum program’, comprised the party’s demands for 
the bourgeois phase of the revolution, namely the creation of a liberal republic 
with basic civil and political rights, including the legalization of trade unions 
and socialist parties, as well as a number of social reforms, such as the eight- 
hour day. The ‘maximum program’ contained the party’s broader and vaguer 
goals for a socialist revolution. 

By far the most divisive issue at the congress was not theoretical but pro¬ 
cedural: it arose during a discussion of the definition of party membership. 
Lenin, lor whom membership presupposed a serious, active, and responsible 
commitment, proposed defining a party member as one who ‘supports the 
programme and supports the party both materially and by personal participa¬ 
tion in one of the party organizations The closing clause of this definition was 
simply a demand for responsible participation: a member had to be in the 
party, as an active and participating agent in its actual work. But Martov 
modified the closing phrase to read: ‘who gives the party his regular personal 
co-operation, under the direction oj one of the party organizations ,’ s Martov, in 
ell'ect, was prepared to accept as members—with all the righLs that member¬ 
ship conferred in the making of party decisions—anyone who simply agreed 
with the party’s generally vague program, ‘co-operated’ with the party organ, 
mid paid his or her dues regularly. For Lenin, these seemingly minor differ¬ 
ences were in fact decisive, and his objection to Martov’s proposal split the 
i imgress wide open. When the delegates finally voted on the two definitions, 
i lie majority (28 to 23) supported Martov’s formulation. 

11 is highly unlikely that Lenin would ever have abided by this decision. As it 
happened, however, the Bund came to his aid by raising the question of its 
<11 status within the party: it stood entirely at variance with Iskrn’s insistence 
on die issue of a centralized organization. When it raised its demand for 
.momy, the entire congress—even Martov, who had been one of the Bund’s 


fin Hitlers—rose in opposition to it, rejecting it overwhelmingly, 41 to 5. The 
live infuriated Bund delegates walked out, joined by two irate ‘economist’ 
d« li gates. All seven had previously supported Martov on the party member- 
■Irip issue. Their collective walkout gave Lenin a two-delegate majority for his 
mganizarional proposal, which he resubmitted and won by a narrow margin. 

I he walkout turned the congress around. Having acquired this memorable 
majority’ or feofsfiinstvo, Lenin pressed his advantage so effectively that lie 
virtually took over the congress. The new RSDWP constitution stipulated that 
a Central Committee composed of three members was lo be given full 
responsibility lot the parly’s praeiital activities in Kitv.ia. while die Jn/.th 
editorial Loan I oi Ce filial Organ, .is il w ,e. c.illrd \v.i-, .mil mi ed in provide 
da parly wild idenlogu il I mlt n.hip Irom |ln .alt ti nl > tmgi ninn '<upirni< 
inrnrol nl llii p.illy In I ■■ viand l" > p.nh .I ‘"inpnnil nl lun 
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members from the Central Committee, two from the Central Organ, and one 
elected by the congress—a total of five members. 

After some unsavory maneuvers on Lenin’s part, the new leader ol the 
bokheviki (‘maj on tykes’) decided to tighten the Central Organ in his favor by- 
reducing its membership from six to three. Axelrod, Potresov, and the ven¬ 
erated Zasulich, all of whom had been hostile to Lenin ’s views, were simply 
eliminated from the editorial board. This reorganization left Plekhanov (who at 
the time supported Lenin), Lenin, and Martov as Isfera’s sole editors. Since 
Martov’s ‘soft’ influence could be overcome by the votes of Plekhanov and 
Lenin, the Bolshevik leader had thus positioned himself to exercise control 
over the party’s ideological organ. 

Lenin achieved this outcome by means both fair or foul and at great cost to 
bis friendship with devoted party comrades. In solidarity with the three ejected 
veterans, particularly Zasulich, Martov reiused to sit on the Iskrct Central 
Organ—which made Lenin’s control over the periodical even more secure. 
Martov, who until the congress had been Lenin’s closest triend, indignantly 
denounced him as seeking to be the party’s dictator and portrayed himself and 
his supporters as the defenders of intra-party democracy. Their friendship was 
thenceforth irreparably destroyed. It was a rupture Lenin had not desired 
personally, and he usually spoke of his old friend with respect and affection up 
1 11 the day of Martov’s death in 1923, notwithstanding their furious differences 
i iver the years. 

rile Second Congress of the RSDWP, which was intended to produce a 
.ingle national Marxist party in Russia, actually ended up creating two Social 
! u inocratic parties—the Bolshevik ‘majorityites’ and the Menshevik ‘minor- 
iiyites’. The first was held together by Lenin, often with an iron fist; the 
■ oiid, more collegia] in character and more loosely structured, was ultimately 
lo be guided in the end by the gentler and more empathetic Martov, Not- 
iihstanding attempts to bring the two factions together, especially at the 
i ninth, so-called ‘Unification Congress’ at Stockholm in 1906, the relations 
In-tween the two were always uneasy and by 1911 finally came to an end. 


IDEOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 

Innu,||y |lie issues lint .separated the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks at the Sec- 

.It oi igiv.s wen m.imly oi (Mm •annual m nature Bui these dil Terences were 

i< n it, tl in ,i iiiui li ileepri iili nlogn ,il splii lenin war eonvitterd dial capital¬ 
ism lo till |.. .tl purpuM w.r, ah eat ly tin dominant' et nunniy ol Russia, 
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a status. This disagreement had immensely important consequences. If 
capitalism was already dominant, as Lenin maintained, then socialists should 
always interweave their 'minimum 1 with their "maximum 5 programs and keep 
the creation of a workers 1 and poor peasants' revolutionary dictatorship at the 
forefront of all their goals—even goals that conventional Marxists would have 
called 'bourgeois democratic 1 . But if capitalism was not yet dominant, as 
Plekhanov argued, then a 'bourgeois democratic 1 stage would have to involve a 
prolonged phase of capitalist economic development in which Social Demo¬ 
crats were obliged to act merely as political allies of the bourgeoisie, sub¬ 
ordinating themselves to the liberals, pending the full economic and political 
achievement of a 'bourgeois democratic 1 revolution, Plekhanov T s position 
became the conventional wisdom of the mainstream Mensheviks in the years 
that followed, which essentially turned them into handmaidens of bourgeois 
politicians. Only a minority of the Mensheviks, led by Martov, eventually 
veered leftward toward a position closely akin to—but by no means the same 
as—LenitTs analysis. It would take years for these differences to become 
apparent to both parties, but they were present from the Second Congress 
onward and explain the contrasting organizational views held by Bolsheviks 
and Mensheviks, 

(n the meantime, faced with arrests and deportations by the Belgian police, 
the Second Congress was obliged to move from Brussels to London, where it 
reconvened in a hospitable 'Christian socialist 1 church. The wrangling over 
theoretical and organizational issues continued for weeks until out of sheer 
exhaustion, the congress petered out in the late afternoon of Saturday, 23 
August. About three weeks had passed since the delegates enthusiastically 
opened their congress by warmly singing 'The Internationale 5 . It closed in 
considerable disarray, torn by conflicts that would take years to sort out and 
clarify. 

Close friendships had been broken, former benefactors had cut off their 
financial support—usually bitterly remonstrating against Lenin's methods’— 
and the demoralized delegates scattered to their respective homes. Attempts to 
patch up the differences between the Mensheviks and Bolsheviks proved 
fruitless: the debate be ween the two 'factions 1 continued mainly in print. To 
Lenin, however, the congress was a blazing success if only because it opened 
and clarified issues without whose resolution a clearly defined Russian revo¬ 
lutionary movement would be impossible. Nor did he hesitate to use the label 
Bolshevik—the 'Majority'—to his fullest advantage, even when his party 
clearly cons lit tiled a minority width i die RSDWR 

1 hr Mensheviks, lot ihcii | mj‘L enlisted Kaiusky mid even Rosa I uxemburg 
ir.imsf ] i i mi' . dm iiplnr' Lu 1 it ■■ Lt mu s .issue Ml ion will) IT Id UMOV did nol 
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be a follower of Narodnaya Volya and hence an embarrassing upoKinir. I <•. 

analogized his dispute with the Mensheviks as a fight between toner day 
‘jacobins’ (the Bolsheviks) and ‘Girondins’ (the Mensheviks). In the years to 
come, this contrast would prove to be as troubling as it had been more than a 

century earlier, in 1793. 
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CHAPTER 40 


The Revolution of 1905: The 
liberal Phase 


THE LIBERAL OPPOSITION 


By 1904 Russia had become a pile of tinder awaiting precisely the spark that 
would set the empire aflame. That spark came on 8 February 1904, when 
japan—Russia's long-standing rival in the Far Fast for territory and raw 
materials—attacked Port Arthur, a Chinese coastal city that was at that time 
under Russian control Although the attackers threw Russia on the defensive, 
the regime was confident that the empire would prevail over the relatively 
small Japan; her certain victory, moreover, would restore the tsar's waning 
prestige at home. Unknown to the regime, however, Japan had recently 
undergone a rapid modernization, and her military was well equipped and 
disciplined. Che tsar s army, by contrast, was poorly trained, and its capacity 
to provision its forces were inadequate: the recently constructed Trans- 
Siberian Railroad, linking east and west over thousands of miles, comprised 
only a single track, one section of which was still unfinished. 

japan’s quick and numerous victories in the Russo-Japanese War aston¬ 
ished not only the tsar but the world. Port Arthur fell in January 1905. In 
March, in a furious engagement that claimed nearly 90,000 Russian lives, 
Japanese forces pushed the Russian army out of Manchuria, capturing the 
strategic city of Mukden. The following May, Japan’s modern navy crushed 
Russia's fleet in the Battle of Tsushima Strait. The autocracy's defeat at the 
hands of an ostensibly small power exacerbated all the civil conflicts on the 
Russian mainland. As irs exhausted and mutinous army retreated Irom 
Mukden into Sihma, Isai i \m Innd on [be bunk of a dona si k i uses tmequaled 
I n an) ■mn f lipi I < hi A imt.i-.k »i i t d I M I ’ 
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liberals, who looked for ways to contain the thoroughly irresponsible sysinn ‘>1 
government and modernize the regime. Initially very diffuse, liberal opinion 
now consolidated into a definable spectrum of political views that tanged horn 
cautious monarchists, who wished to curb the autocracy by turning ii into a 
quasi-constitutional state, to virtual republicans, who hoped to emulate Brit¬ 
ain’s parliamentary system and hold the monarchy in check with legal and 
political restraints. To influence the events that were rolling over Russia, 
however, they needed an institutional base. In September 1903, after a series 
of preliminary meetings, Pyotr Struve, Pavel Milyukov, and other liberals led 
enlightened members ol Russia’s proicssional organizations and urban intel¬ 
lectuals in forming the Union of Liberation, an illegal organization that form¬ 
alized its existence in January 1904. The Union provided liberalism with a 
broad underground organizational framework. In order to cast a wide net in its 
pursuit of influence, its leaders reached out to constitutional monarchists as 
well as potential republicans. Hence the organization was loose and its 
demands vague; it prudently sought a constitutional monarchy of sorts—not a 

republic—based on universal suffrage. 

Another part of the liberals’ institutional base were the zemstvo, the district 

and provincial assemblies that had been modernized by Alexander It (see 
( bapter 37). Zemstvo, and their various administrative and statistical bureaus 
could be found in the 34 Russian provinces of the empire (excluding the 
Ih« derlands and Siberia) and included representatives from cities, towns, and 
even peasant villages, drawing their members from non-noble as well as noble 
■i rata. The powers of the zemstvo were markedly limited, but with the growth 
nl social unrest their annual assemblies were a potential arena for exercising 
iii’liis that the general public would otherwise have been denied. Although 
gentry dominated the zemstvo assemblies, many large landowners were 
becoming alienated from the autocracy and joined with discontented profes- 
.t<mills in using the zemstvo as forums for voicing their outrage over the 
prisistent inequities oi Russian society. Especially in the noith where big 
himllords were relatively few in number, even the peasantry found a voice and 

a vote in assemblies. 

VhinIvh also encompassed various working and administrative boards, 
i I Hong'll which they remained an ongoing year-round presence. Many middle- 
1,1,1 upper class progressives regarded the Zemslva as potential units of self- 
government that could well become the building materials for local and 

..| i|, gislaituvs I lie Ministry ol the Interior had the authority to veto any 

,th|c< tioiiiihl* dec is ion oi muon ih.it the assemblies and boards adopted and 

frequently did sol but the gpve.lent in Petersburg often simply ignored 
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taut, the salaried men and women who staffed their boards—doctors, teachers, 
medical assistants, lawyers, agronomists, veterinarians and clerks—were often 
liberals and in growing numbers tilted toward radical, even narodnik views. 
Indeed, often deeply rooted in local life, they became the mast actively pro¬ 
gressive public servants with whom the Russian peasant had a trustful rela¬ 
tionship and a potential pool of recruits for the Socialist Revolutionaries, 

With the rising tide of demands for greater popular representation in gov¬ 
ernment, the zemstvo, soon became a stepping-stone for the convening of a 
constituent assembly, and cautiously but persistently, liberal zemstva called for 
the creation of a national representative institution. As early as May 1895 
zemstvo leaders gained permission from the interior minister to hold a zemstvo 
conference, which met in Nizhny-Novgorod in August 1896. But sensing the 
danger of parliamentary government, the autocracy banned a second con¬ 
ference that was scheduled for 1897. 

To these few liberal breezes that might have rescued the autocracy from 
revolution, the tsar responded with characteristic: fatuity and indecisiveness. 
As the Russian army and navy met with one defeat after another at the hands 
of Japan in 1904-5, zemstvo liberals tried to establish a national organization to 
aid wounded soldiers and provide for families who had lost their breadwinners 
in the conflict. But before he would permit it, the minister of the interior, 
Vyacheslav von Plehve—a man favored by Nicholas but detested by nearly all 
enlightened Russians for his malevolent anti-Semitism and reactionary pol¬ 
icies—^demanded the right to approve the men chosen for zemstvo offices. This 
demand the zemstvo refused to concede, whereupon Plehve canceled the 
election of several of their chairmen. One of the men rejected was Dimitri 
Shipov, a spokesman for the moderate zemstvo constitutionalists. The Moscow 
board, incensed that Shipov's election had been canceled, defiantly chose in 
his stead Fyodor Golovin, a 'radical,' liberal who stood to the left of Shipov 
politically. This affair opened a major breach between the zemstva and the 
autocracy, which served to isolate Nicholas II still further from his increasingly 
restive country, particularly the more enlightened members of his nobility. 

On 15 July 1904, a few months after this crisis, Plehve was assassinated. 
Two years earlier his predecessor, D.5. Spiagin, had been killed by an SR 
terrorist. These two assassinations, coupled with the zemstvo's challenges, 
threw the monarchy off balance, and it embarked on a dizzying course of 
brutal repression mixed with belated concessions that succeeded 
bringing Russia closer to a revolutionary upsurge. 


only in 
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THE AUTOCRACY BELEAGUERED 


While Nicholas lamented in his diary the death of his ‘irreplaceable* friend 
Plehve, crowds cheered his assassin, the SR student Egor Sazonov. The con¬ 
trast—Russia’s supreme autocrat brought to tears by an event that dated Ins 
subjects—was so incongruous that even the dowager empress, Maria Fyo¬ 
dorovna, urged her son to appoint a more benign minister. After five weeks of 
uncertainty and delay, the reluctant tsar finally chose a new interior minister. 
Prince Pavel Sviatopolk-Mirsky, an amiable man known for his humane and 

relatively moderate views. 

In the summer of 1904 Sviatopolk-Mirsky proposed a program ol reforms 
that included greater religious tolerance, the removal of ‘non-violent opposi¬ 
tion’ from the government’s list of political crimes, and the return of a number 
of political prisoners from exile. Of paramount importance, Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
also proposed to relax the censorship and harsher limits on public expression. 

1 le even proposed to expand the autonomy of the zemstva. the moderates 
hailed these meager and rather belated measures as the arrival of a new 
spring’. A number of Sviatopolk-Mirsky’s proposals were actually instituted, 
iIn- harassment of zemstvo officials was brought to an end, and the press was 
j’ivcn greater leeway in publishing mildly critical articles. 

Hut Sviatopolk-Mirsky’s concessions, far from pacifying the liberals, only 
whetted their appetites. The more he conceded to them, the farther leading 
liberals like Mityukov moved leftward. In September 1904, at a conference 
lu lil in Paris, the Union of Liberation even joined a bloc ol. socialist parties— 
notably Socialist Revolutionaries, Lettish Social Democrats, Polish Socialists, 

.. ul her minority socialists-in calling for a representative government based 

on universal suffrage and the right of self-determination for nadonal minor- 
‘No enemies on the Left’ now became the slogan advanced by this 
, o.ilnion in its efforts to form a broad united front against the autocracy. 

\t ilie end of October the Union of Liberation met illegally in Peteisbuig 
uni decided to mount a political campaign to replace the autocracy with a 

.••limiiona! regime. It tried to gain the support of the zemstva, various 

I in igrcssivo municipal dumas (or parliamentary bodies), and professional 
mmins Meanwhile on November 6, zemstvo representatives held a congress 

Ini ., pm|lose was to address zemstvo problems and regain the rights that 
rl, |,vt had taken liom iliem, Imi like so many events initiated by moderates at 
,1.1. Him the congress’s agenda goi out ol hand. Members of the Union ol 
I ||„Min rival the congress make broader political demands, and the 

.. . ended up adopting ft political program the Eleven rheses that 
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freely elected representatives of people so that, with their help, it can lead our 
people along a new path of political growth marked by the establishment of the 
rule of law and by cooperation between the government and the people.’ 1 

Following in the tradition of French liberals during the months preceding 
the 1848 Revolution, the Union next planned a series of banquets, during 
which various speakers, in the guise of dinner speeches, would make political 
presentations that called for a constituent assembly. On 20 November the 
Union launched the banquet campaign, which was an extraordinary success. 
Banquets were held in the larger cities of European Russia, where speeches 
called for a constitution and civil liberties. District zemstva and municipal 
dumas adopted resolutions supporting the Eleven Theses. Workers and labor 
unions participated, while demonstrators in Petersburg and other cities raised 
red flags and fought with police. A meeting of businessmen insisted that 
Z&nstvo representatives should be permitted to enter the sacrosanct meetings 
of the government’s State Council. 

These events created a crisis that Nicholas could no longer ignore—but the 
way the tsar chose to respond to the movement only worsened the situation. 
On 12 December he issued a carefully worded ukaz that instituted only a few' 
mild reforms to ease public discontent, alleviating discrimination against 
dissident religious groups and loosening some controls over the press. This 
ukag, together with later, equally inept efforts, brought him into a head-on 
collision with both the liberals and the increasingly radicalized workers. 


‘POLICE UNIONISM’ 


During these years the Russian secret police were hard at work tiying to knit 
the workers ever more closely to the autocracy. In the decades since the early 
populists, the police had gained considerable experience in assuming a 
camouflaged leadership among political groups whose activities they were 
expected ruthlessly to suppress. The goal of this ‘police unionism’ was to 
actively enroll workers in police-sponsored welfare organizations that were 
actually in the service of the autocracy. 

As early as 1898 Sergey Zubatov, a former revolutionary who had shifted his 
allegiances to the government, sent a secret memorandum to D.F. Trepov, the 


banal police prcfcri and governor general of Moscow, urging him to establish 
police sponsored labor organizations ili.it could he used to counteract the 
influence ol the n volnnouiii y movement Sm li oigam/aiions, Zuhnlov 
lu.wdh •.Ngj'c-.icd. '.In >i i Id .njopl [lollin', ih n \\ru '.mill. n to tho-.c ol the 
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would seek piecemeal economic gains, such as improved wages and working 
conditions, without challenging the authority of the state. 

Having gained the tentative acceptance of Trepov and the then interior 
minister, Spiagin, for his plan, Zubatov managed to establish several 
government-controlled labor unions in Moscow. He had his greatest success 
among Moscow textile workers, organizing as many as 1200 in several mills. 
Ironically, workers were eager to join the police-controlled unions, precisely 
because they naively believed that they gave governmental legitimacy to their 
activities. 

But the Zubatov movement, or zubatovshchina, soon found itself in a con¬ 
tradictory position: in order to gain significant influence over the workers, the 
organizations had to satisfy at least some ol the mounting working-class 
grievances and look the other way, if possible, during strikes. Moreover, some 
workers within the 'police unions' were making far more provocative demands 
i han Zubatov and the police could possibly accept—demands such as an 
right-hour workday and even potential revolutionary demands like workers’ 
control of factories! 

Such demands brought the Zubatov organizations into open conflict with 
the employers. After an SR terrorist assassinated Minister Spiagin on 2 April 
1002, the arch-reactionary Plehve, who had no interest in giving even 
minimal concessions to workers, occupied the late Spiagin’s position. Zubatov- 
i iiganized workers raised demands from a French employer, Jules Goujon, the 
owner of a Moscow factory, that went far beyond those permitted for a 'police 
union’. In reaction, Goujon called for curbs on the zubatovshchina, and in fact 
dir government terminated the Zubatov organizations altogether. 

1 11 their place, with the collusion of Russian industrialists, the government 
itied in create a more traditional ouflet for worker discontent by allowing them 
indiivctly to choose so-called ‘factory elders’, or statiky. The stariky were 
i spirted humbly to bring the workers’ grievances to management, which would 
i ulernalistically redress them as it saw fit. The workers, to be sure, would not be 
pi i mined to choose the stariky directly: rather, they would select several can 
dilates, from whom the employers would choose the most suitable. This typi- 
. .ili Russian semi-feudal system of representation failed miserably because the 
wot la-rs did not take it seriously and ignored their pre-selected elders. 

Mi wen Mess, /.nhatov refused to be stopped. To mollify this zealous police 
Mu ul Plehve 1 promoted’ him to head the Special Section of the Police in St 
ivn i-Jnirg. wliiih also included the repressive anti-revolutionary Okhrana. 

nlijinv uiongly supposed dial lliis 'promotion' was evidence ol the gov- 
. 11 uni mi , m i p| mi i loi 1 11 - -1 ii tin ic. and in i lie I all ol I ‘Hi.*, now I trade] nattered 
lulls mi pi i i,i! i apiul III plot fi df 1 1 lo Mi oust mile hi. unions in I VlrrsIlUrg. 
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police-controlled labor organizations, Zubatov urged his new aide to get 
members of the clergy to support the ‘police unions’. 

This new approach brought Zubatov into contact with Father Georgy 
Gapon, a young priest who was both a fervent monarchist and a romantic 
social Christian. Gapon had been gaining a reputation among many influential 
circles as a champion of the downtrodden and especially the workers, whom 
he began to influence as a result not only of his own personal zeal but of the 
faith they placed in his special status as a priest. Indeed, Gapon seemed ideally 
suited to lead Zubatov’s Petersburg labor movement. 

Initially, Gapon was reluctant to place himself in Zubatov’s hands. The 
police chief’s sinister activities in Moscow were already well known in 
Petersburg; the Social Democrats, in particular, had given his earlier activities 
considerable negative publicity. Among the Petersburg workers, ‘police 
unionism’ had acquired an unsavory reputation, although within the Church, 
it was considered too radical to gain ecclesiastical blessing, and even Sergey 
Witte, president of the Council of Ministers, took pains to warn top clerics 


about Zubatov’s activities. 

Eventually, however, the two men seem to have reached an understanding. 
After a good deal of intrigue and maneuvering, Zubatov was able to establish a 
labor organization of sorts in Petersburg, which Gapon visited irregularly. In 
May 1903 (as Gapon tells the story in his autobiography) five workers 
approached him and urged hint to join the Zubatov organization ‘in order to 
capture it for our own use’. ‘We met again at their lodgings, and alter a long 
discussion I yielded,’ Gapon recounts. 'Then and there we organized ourselves 
into a secret committee.’ 2 Apparently Gapon planned to exploit the organizing 
opportunities afforded by the zubatovshdkina without becoming Zubatov’s docile 
instrument. Gapon was surprisingly open about his new relationship with the 
police, but he also tried to be as independent as possible of his official sponsors. 

In mid-August 1903, as a result of the feud between Witte and Plehve, 
Zubatov was transferred out of Petersburg, leaving the unsupervised Gapon 
free to function as he chose. The cleric thereupon proceeded to discard the 
entire Zubatov organizational structure and build a new union, free of police 
influence. Using his religious piety, rhetorical abilities, and clerical garb to 
great effect, he proceeded to establish ‘clubhouses’ in all the districts of 
Petersburg, places where workers could assemble for religious, informational 
and moral instruction. Tearooms were established where members could relax 
and socialize (gambling and alcoholic (leverages were strictly prohibited); 
indeed, as mutual aid societies, they established lunds to provide loi ill and 
unemployed members and llteit families, i nvn lunerul expense ,, and die like. 
Weekly itt n Itlv and otliri mei tings n In Id , ir- Mu a non . put H , lor the 
•piiiil, in (li n . 11 iii til woil ■ i ei m i.ll iii i ds .Hid sell i 1 1 in ilii hi i lull 
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political issues in very moderate tones. 

Moreover, to retain their Itg*status, the overall ambience ol li t* ' 

w a necessarily pious. Tbe workers’ goals, and their means ol achieving them, 

;;.. a moral, religious, and nationalistic uplift. They seemed to prov.de 

Ja, with a strong sense of their Russian heritage; their walls were adorned 

, .. and portraits of the tsar; and their libraries were stocked with 

, Z riotic books and periodicals. This approach had a special apP^to woto, 
!,,my oi whom were still infused with religious orthodoxy and a genuine 

d> vniion to ihc person of the empeior. , r .i 

l |n-, tollhouses and their assemblies, in turn, were soon united as a formal 

‘motion under a weighty and patriotic name: The AssemMy ol the Ru, 

* ,oty and Mill Workers of the Ciry of St Petersburg . the Assembly 

, ,| , ni luik d an Orthodox crucifix, both to validate its piety and to convey an 

..on of political innocuousness to the authormes. In late 1. 03 the 

, , mlily officially adopted a set of statutes, stipulating its goals, membership 

t ,.u.at ions, and the tike. Great pains were taken to make the Assemby seem 

ill., , smctly recreational, educational, and cultural association, patriotic in 

.look and religious in spirit, while its tone was entirely conciliatory tovvard 

,h. .uni.critics. In short order the Assembly’s statutes were even app w* b> 

,l„ inu iior Ministry, which thereby made it a legal organization duly sanc- 

.hrig^^apon’s movement had approximately eleven branches, 

ih.lv within Petersburg proper and a few in the outskirts of the city. 

..L attracted thousands of earnest working-class members-thc 
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„ i, in) sympathizers. Gapon had personally installed himself m the Narva 

.. hianch, where the huge Putilov shipbuilding and ^manufacturing 

„,i was located, making it the Assembly’s largest and most mflue 
1 11 1>|louse*, indeed its semi-official cento. 
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As the Assembly swelled in numbers and influence, the politically naive 
Gapon apparently began to fancy himself as a new Russian messiah who had 
been called upon to deliver the working class from suffering and oppression. 
He made passionate speeches condemning the injustices and ill-treatment 
suffered by the workers, A charismatic personality, he was revered by large 
numbers of Petersburg workers, whose apolitical oudook seemed to qualify 
them as good subjects of the tsar, but he was despised by the radical intel¬ 
lectuals who were trying to win the workers to socialist ideas. When Gapon 
focused on economic concerns, he normally larded his sermons with religious 
or spiritual expressions, prudently avoiding alt political references; to alt 
appearances, Gapon was simply a humanitarian priest, loyal to his tsar, his 
fatherland and the needs of the poor. His ideas seemed to resonate with the 
mentality of ordinary Petersburg workers, notwithstanding the common belief 
of many Russian socialists and anarchists that workers were imbued w ith 
innate ^revolutionary instincts\ 

But in the politically heated year of 1904, when Russia went to war with 
Japan and even Russian liberalism seemed to be moving in a radical direction, 
no one dedicated to the interests of workers could have confined himself only 
to workplace injustices. Gapon was in fact influenced to some degree by the 
radical ideas of social change that were then prevalent, and fairly early on he 
made every effort to win over workers with quasi-social is tic ideas, who in turn 
would make his movement attractive to Petersburg’s more politically serious 
workers—-especially those in the metal industries. 

In fact, Gapon J s grasp of politics was simplistic* He understood a political 
idea only insofar as he could use it quite pragmatically to serve his immediate 
ends. According to LI. Pavlov, although Gapon was a £ revolutionary\ he 'could 
make any compromise in order to achieve his immediate goal, and this was his 
weakest point: he had no consistent outlook/ 4 Thus Gapon flitted quite sin¬ 
cerely from one outlook to another, depending on its immediate practical 
value rather than its consistency. 

Ironically, his failings served him well* His influence among the workers 


was a product not only of his clerical status bur of his simple ideas and a 
capacity to talk to workers in a language they could easily understand, 
incorporating all the religious allusions that they were accustomed to hear 
from childhood, especially if they came from the countryside. The many 
workers who supported his movement, in turn, were not only persuaded by 
the content of his speeches but elevated by his manner of address and lan¬ 
guage. Gapon, a commoner, relied on moral injtiiu lions more rlian reasoned 
explanations, ulicn eel .. ideas dial vuhGi peas. me, had already heard in 
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BLOODY SUNDAY 

The Assembly, in turn, became an organization of great personal importance to 
workers* who acquired a strong sense of personal self-worth from the human¬ 
istic and pious arena it provided. They felt that their lives could change dra¬ 
matically for the better if only the sympathetic authorities in the government, 
particularly the emperor, could hear their complaints and simple aspirations. 
( [early it was only a matter of time before the gaponovshchina would collide 
head-on with the industrialists in the capital and their supporters in the state. 

Unknown to any of his followers, Gapon had privately prepared a program 
i h at made overtly political and economic demands that he had culled from 
■socialist Revolutionary and Social Democratic propaganda tracts. His program 
i alted for sweeping civil liberties, equality of all Russians before the law, the 
M.insfer of the land to the people, an eight-hour day, and a minimum wage, to 
■ nr its more important items. Had this "secret program' become known to the 
•'Mvrrmrient, it would almost certainly have suppressed his entire movement. 
\\bother he wrote the 'secret program' only to gain the support of the 
,of ia fistic workers or to express his deepest convictions—or both, as seems 
mu 1 1 likely—-will never be known, but it crossed a line that turned his "police 
unionism' into a potentially revolutionary labor movement. 

\l though the Assembly had earned the aversion of the revolutionary parties, 
null groups of workers who were either members of the parties or influenced 
I them also joined the Assembly (as Gapon in fact had hoped), although they 
tun viewed Gapon’s intentions—-and his police history—with deep suspicion, 
i In were led by Alexey Karelin, a skilled lithographer who had been a Social 

I.ocrai but left the RSDWP because he felt it was guided too much by 

.II - luals and failed to address the economic concerns of the working 

m.i ■ i ■■ Karelin’s group had established itself as a separate caucus within the 
■ tul 1 1y and met regularly in his apartment to study and formulate a socialist 

i ii liu y. 

! Ih Vvsrmhly also included several widely respected and critically minded 
ih i. 1 1 1 .in workers who were not affiliated with any of the revolutionary par- 
n< numbly, Nikolai Varnashev and Ivan Vasilev, as well as Dimitri Kuzin, a 
i n In vi! woikn o( independent views. Rather trustfully, Gapon* who greatly 
i i inetl these revolutionary workers, decided to take them into his deepest 
k m itiih rn i i. hi I March 1004, hr met secretly with Karelin, Varnashev, Kuzin 
in.I i ,ih in his apartment and piesenicd them with his hitherto--unknown 

.a |'ii .h 1 1a111 Ih. ... nad the doeimient with amazement and 

h led i nil him, r,in al!\ All [ t v i' diamalually swore on pain of death to 
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only among very select: workers who seemed politically prepared to accept its 
demands. 

The four men with whom Gapon had shared the program, in turn, slowly 
began to draw radical workers into the Assembly and raise the level of dis¬ 
cussions in the clubhouse. As Walter Sablinsky observes: 

Karelin and his group gave the Assembly an undeniable stamp of respect¬ 
ability among workers dedicated to the labor movement and opened the 
way for attracting many who had previously avoided the clubhouse. From 
then on, Varnashev commented, the clubhouse brimmed with life’, ... 
Sympathetic laymen offered to arrange lectures for the clubhouse; meetings 
became more lively; the scope of discussions broadened. In the gatherings 
of the leadership, debate centered around the 'Program-of-the-Fiveh 5 


Surprisingly, the secret was amazingly well kept, and the police got no wind of 
the program or its contents. 

By now, Gapon and his confidants were decidedly leading double lives. 
While the authorities were hailing the Assembly as a reliable support of the 
autocracy, the five men were prudently disseminating a 'secret program' 
among its more radical members that challenged the authority of the auto¬ 
cracy. The program now constituted the Assembly's authentic aims, not¬ 
withstanding the pious rhetoric that suffused so many of its discussions and 
its outw ard religiosity. This duplicity served the interests of all the members: 
that of the undeveloped workers who shied away from revolutionary parties, 
and that of the revolutionaries, who were shielded by the priest's outward 
piety and respectability. Nevertheless, it was only a matter of time before 
government officials and industrialists would begin to suspect that the 
Assembly was actually a radical trade union hidden underneath a priest's 
cassock. 

During the summer of 1904 Karelin’s socialist group, perhaps inspired by 
the liberals' petitions and military defeats in the Far East, tried to convince 
Gapon to prepare a labor-oriented petition in the Assembly’s name. Gapon 
initially vacillated, bur in November, after a disappointing meeting with pro¬ 
gressive Petersburg liberal leaders, he agreed to launch the petition campaign. 
Assembly leaders, in turn, decided that such a petition should he presented 
directly to Nicholas by a well-organized demonstration of workers. 

Although no specific date was set lor the event early in December 1904 a 
foreman in the Pwilovls carpentry shop, one A leiiuvlrin, lircd lout workers 
who wen also members of tin Asscmhh Narva hum h Mu loirman was 
p . 11 1 11 11 1 1 l i h 3 ins|ile In 11 m \ 1 , .' 111 1 ■ 1 \ In e i i Jii-liihri nl i ii\.i| vvnllter, 
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Assembly’s influence. The factory's director, AX Smirnov, supported the fir- 
ings and was determined to assert the authority of the Futilov works over the 
Assembly. 

Gapon regarded the dismissals as a direct challenge to his movement. As 
many as 12,000 Putilov workers were members of the Assembly, but when the 
hated and intransigent Smirnov bluntly challenged the very right of the 
Assembly to take up the workers’ grievances, this led most of the remaining 
putilovtsy to join the movement in solidarity with their dismissed co-workers. 
1 hey appealed to factor/ management to reinstate the four dismissed workers 
and to the government to pressure the factory management, but to no avail. 

I heir efforts exhausted, on Sunday * 2 January 1905, about 6000 putilovtsy* 
meeting at the Narva branch of the Assembly, voted to stage a strike the next 
day, demanding that the four fired workers be reinstated and that foreman 
U'tiavkin be dismissed. 

1 January thus dawned portentously—with a complete shutdown of Russia's 
largest manufacturing plant. Approximately 12,000 workers left their benches 
I'm the streets. During the next week the strike spread throughout the capital, 
ami more than 100,000 workers in as many as 380 factories lelt their jobs. The 

.Lai and modest demands of this unprecedented strike were now expanded to 

in hide an eight-hour day and an increase in wages. As time passed, in fact, the 
u non escalated into one of the largest strikes in Russian history and brought 
< apical and labor into a confrontation of historic proportions. 

On 5 January, after the Putilov board of directors rejected a Gaponite 

* Li legation's attempt to settle the strike, the Assembly’s branches openly 
tom!noted sessions to explore the ‘Program of the Five’ as die basis for a 
l" mioii to the tsar. The next day, guided by the wishes of the workers in 

' inbly branches, Gapon redrafted the program into a petition and proposed 
!. it ilie Assembly organize a respectful public procession to deliver it directly 
to ihc tsar at the Winter Palace on the following Sunday, 9 January. The 
( 1111 r 111 s ol the petition and the idea of a sober, working-class procession 
night im m once: most of the workers in St Petersburg now agreed to par- 
Lt ipnte in die march. 

i In govern mmt lear ned of die plan as soon as it was proposed and over the 

* • i iwo days deployed diousands of troops, cavalry, and police at strategic 
|m< moiv, m I Yin shiny, posting a warning on 8 January that forbade all pro- 

hill, and gal linings. Miliiaiy force, it stated, would be used against 
in i *i vt dr.Hirin' alt Ik nigh the Assembly expressly eschewed such dis- 
i I i l hr e .n and hr, family in Ian, wore actually away from Petersburg, 
ill j h 1 11 my ,11 in r 11 .< In s in i irai I iy 1 i s«n Jen' hi- In, I ml die line i ha l indicated dial 
1 1" ii m da Winn i I’.iLim wa* .rill 1 Mug aloft.. ap| mi erii 1^ <m booked by 
tin pi 1 1 1111 ,nidioi iti* , 
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During the nights of 7 and 8 January the Assembly branches were abuzz 
with excitement. Thousands of workers who now associated the Assembly 
with the Putiiov strike joined it or attended its branch meetings. Years later S* 
Somov, a Menshevik activist* recalled the excitement generated by the 
Assembly’s local meetings. 'A kind of mystical* religious ecstasy reigned the 
whole time at the meeting/ he wrote; Thousands of people stood side by side 
for hours in the dreadful heat and closeness and thirstily devoured the artless* 
strikingly powerful, simple, and. passionate speeches of their exhausted worker 
orators/ 0 Often tearful and touchingly sincere, these terribly oppressed people 
had collected into what was virtually a religious congregation in the hope of 
gaining some respite from their unfeeling exploiters. 

On 9 January* to the ringing of Petersburg's Sunday church bells* masses of 
workers gathered at Gaponist Assembly halls in various parts of the city to 
carry the petition directly to the Winter Palace. The petition's tone was 
reverential tow ard the tsar* written in the manner of devout subjects* who were 
appealing to their father' for the redress of their grievances. ‘Do not turn Thy 
help from Thy people*' it pleaded; Lead them out from the grave of law¬ 
lessness* poverty, and ignorance. Allow them to determine their own future; 
deliver them from the intolerable oppression of the officialdom. Raze the wall 
that separates Thee from Thy people and rule the country with them.’ 
Decrying the scorn and maltreatment that workers suffered from management, 
the petition asked—in accordance with God's lawns' and emphasizing the 
hope for 'salvation' that had brought them to the 'walls of Thy palace'—for a 
declaration of basic rights, an eight-hour workday, progressive income taxes* 
equality before the law, compulsory popular education* and the election of a 
constituent assembly by 'universal, secret, and equal suffrage 1 —a demand that 
could only mean the establishment of a constitutional monarchy. The gapo- 
novshchina had taken a qualitative leap forward, from a pious, apolitical, and 
limited economistic protest to an explicitly political movement that* in the eyes 
of the authorities* was dangerously revolutionary. 

Slowly, from their various starting points at the Assembly meeting halls* the 
workers' procession got under way. Estimates of the number of participants 
range from 150,000 to a quarter of a million. There w r as nothing defiant about 
the demonstrators' demeanor. Quite to the contrary: carrying religious icons, 
portraits of the tsar and the tsarina, and the Russian Hag, the procession ai the 
Narva branch set out first, led by a while garbed Ciapnn carrying a cross, 
followed by similar processions dial sei out from other pans ol rhe thy and 
even from nearby communities on the p< riplivry ol die « aptial. As die solemn 
man In r\ passed, ininnmg piayi is oi singing Inmir. and du nunoiul anthem, 
f >vsl a 1 iders and eve h t ml! u poli< i n .pi e|I m ll\ i rmoved I ht m * ap - and i nude 
ill (gn ol iIn ' mss 
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When the Narva march reached the vicinity of the Narva triumphal arch— 
which Alexander I had erected to greet the victorious troops of the Napoleonic 
Wars—it was abruptly stopped by troops and cavalry, who had orders not to 
let the procession pass. After several cavalry forays the workers and their 
families, showing remarkable courage, regrouped to continue their march. The 
order to fire was given three times, but the infantrymen did not respond, so 
unexpected was the evident piety of the marchers. Finally several soldiers fired 
i wo volleys of shots over the heads of the crowd A group of marchers fell to 
ilscir knees and opened their garments to show they were unarmed and 
harmless. Another volley, directed point-blank at a group of pleading march¬ 
ers, then went off. As marchers rushed toward the soldiers to beg them to 
lower their rifles, they too were shot down. More than 40 were instantly killed 
or wounded. 

At Troitskaya Square two columns of demonstrators were stopped, then 
u unpled on by cavalry. More rifle volleys were fired, leaving behind nearly 50 

i .lsualties. Further indiscriminate volleys followed as other workers columns 
headed toward the palace. Many marchers, utterly disbelieving that authorities 
1 1 red upon them, were determined not to stop and managed to make it by one 
mi ans or another past the troops toward the square of the Winter Palace. 

l'hc largest contingents of troops and cavalry were concentrated at she 
Palace Square itself, as was the largest crowd, including well-to-do onlookers 
lie followed the procession or simply stood by and observed it. As the square 
1 1 lli-il, people from already dispersed processions along the way brought 
dun king accounts of the massacres they had witnessed. To the ordinary 
,nkcr'-peasants in the crowd, it seemed inconceivable that the tsar would 
all iw soldiers and police to shoot down his devout, unarmed, and loyal 
u 1*1 ci is. Stunned processioners knelt in humility before the Winter Palace, 

■ In ,| wring prayers and respectfully raising religious icons before the imposing 
111>■ ij'.hokL 

| in many demonstrators that night washed away in blood their once- 

ii \, initial faith in the monarchy and the protection that, they were sure the 

• ar ollci i’d them. The order to shoot the marchers came directly from the 
.. mi a In of the Guard, Prince Vasilchikov. Having tried unsuccessfully to 

I ii die square the soldiers, who were free to fire at their discretion, indis- 

..nan ly mowed down men, women, and children, covering the whole area 

nli dcail .ii id wounded bodies. Despite more massacres in the side streets, 

ill, .. -,| I navels Mill did not disperse imlil nightfall. Desultory shooting 

.. d Ini scvi Mil limns .* die mglii while die population, middle class 

uni \\Lftking i lass .ilihi uu d to air, ml) tin meaning and honoi of (lie event. 
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to determine, even alter nearly a century. The figures given by the Jewish 
Bund, which very' carefully surveyed the available data, ranged from 960 to 
1216. Soviet historians variously tallied the dead from several hundred up to a 
thousand. The foreign press reported that the shootings produced as many as 
4600 casualties. The correct count remains unknown. No one took seriously 
the government’s official figure of fewer than 100 dead. 

What was important about ‘Bloody Sunday’, as it came to be called, was 
less quantitative than qualitative: for an incalculable number of workers, 
peasants, and even ordinary middle-class citizens, the autocracy had irre¬ 
trievably lost its legitimacy. No longer was it easy to revere Nicholas II as the 
little father’ of his suffering people who would tend to their needs, and no 
longer could innumerable Russians comport themselves as his obedient 
‘children’. Workers who bad revered the emperor and the progressive public of 
all classes, which had believed at least in the basic morality of the autocracy, 
experienced the greatest shock. Outside of St Petersburg, the peasants were 
probably least affected by Bloody Sunday: it would rake more than a shooting 
to dissolve their faith in the imperial tradition. But the autocracy had stained 
itself irreparably, and millions of Russians, upon whose goodwill the tsar’s 
legitimacy rested, no longer revered him as their protector. 


AFTERMATH OF BLOODY SUNDAY 

Far from ending labor unrest in Petersburg, the massacre of 9 January pro¬ 
duced a general strike in the Russian capital the very' next day that spread to 
Moscow, where an estimated 30,000 workers downed their tools. Further 
strikes rolled out from both cities in consecutive waves, reaching Kharkov, 
Lodz, Voronezh, Mogilev and Saratov on each subsequent day, and finally by 
20 January embraced nearly every major town and city in European Russia as 
well as major industrial centers on the empire’s periphery, such as Warsaw, 
Vilna, Helsinki and Batum. Nearly half a million workers went on strike in 
January alone, exceeding the total number of strikers in the decade between 
1894 and 1904. Neither ethnic nor geographic: boundaries obstructed the 
strike s spread. The workers who downed their tools war often supported by 
students* teachers and even middle-class people who had never hr lore taken in 
the streets. 

Saratov, whose working Hass vveni on siiikr on die tvvelhh veined on 
insulre1 1 m in [rnnp 1 • had Io be biougl1 1 in In ph ve n | 1 1 1■ \v t h I ■ i . jns1 1 m i nr 1 
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ended only when police and troops drove many marchers in a mass demon¬ 
stration onto the thin ice of the Dvina River, causing 70 people to drown. As 
for the Poles, they were so unruly that additional troops were required to 
supplement the quarter million soldiers already trying to keep the country 
under Russian rule. In Lodz, the great textile-manufacturing city, fierce bar¬ 
ricade fighting broke out between the population and army, lasting for four 
< lays and claiming 150 lives, according to official figures. 

These strikes and uprisings were not ignited solely in reaction to Bloody 
Sunday. As Solomon M. Schwarz notes, they were actually a continuation of 
i in workers’ movement that had been increasingly active since the mid-1890s. 
Many of the strikes protested long-standing economic grievances, and when 
i hey encotintered police and military repression, they became political in 
nature. Yet. Bloody Sunday truly marked the beginning of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution of 1905. Before workers, liberals and revolutionaries could fully realize 
ii. a movement for deep-seated social change was now under way in the 
empire. 

Where ordinary workers had once trusted, even revered the tsar, they now 
■ moved his icon from the walls of their homes. They also became far more 
h so lute and organized: factory committees emerged on the shop level in many 
industrial enterprises, initially as ad hoc organizations. During an early strike 
nave such committees took hold in Petersburg at the huge Obukhov metal- 
amiking plant, then spread to other enterprises in the capital. Finally, Bloody 

..Tty evoked a strong emotional and empathetic. response from nearly all 

dm:net! sectors of society. Liberals reacted to the massacres by escalating 
ill H own offensive to replace the autocracy with a constitutional represent¬ 
in',' ogitne, paralleling and intersecting with the labor movement’s agitation, 
lln lead in this middle-class mobilization was taken by the Union of Lib- 
... which had already veered leftward in the autumn of 1904. 

Hi spue worldwide press condemnation of his behavior, Nicholas respon- 
i 1 1 iu ilie events of 9 January with characteristic indecision and incompre- 
Io ii .Kin Me viewed the entire gaponovshchina —including the blood that his 
I., i! pet ii loners had spilled on the streets and squares of Petersburg—as an 
ki ni si amialous impertinence arousing the contempt of even his close 

i. iinselnrs, (>n 19 January, induced somehow to come to terms with the 

..ill i-.. die tsai stiffly met with a token ‘delegation’ of carefully selected 

ml ir Inn lai from attempting id fathom their needs, he imperiously 

.. to iln workers dial he ‘forgave - them for their supposed mal- 

l i .mi vs on <> |aiiiiary! I Ii ilu renpon vaguely promised dial lie would provide 

ii. I .ihi n |niv.ii i|i du n i n|oiin d tl. in mlimu theii fellow workers ol his 

lull illk'd n lllliilli (in i I Ins in nlli I.TIi i oiuli m lUMOII ii Hi i led die tsars 
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■ tnotional equipment to perceive that his subjects were little more than mis- 
behaving children. 

I lie tsar then proceeded to appoint the detested General Dimitri Trepovas 
mu i ior minister and hence head of the imperial police system. Trepov went to 
voi k as the virtual dictator of St Petersburg, cracking down on labor unrest, 
provocatively using courts-martial to suppress workers, peasants and revolu¬ 
tionaries, forbidding teachers to pass political resolutions, and closing down 
dining halls, dormitories, and finally all the universities in the empire, in order 
ii> c iid student protests. The few attempts at reform that the monarchy did 
make served only to fuel the workers' demands for their own autonomous 
I i!hh organizations, a demand that was nurtured by the obshchina’s strong 

■ nllcctivist traditions. 

I inally, late in January 1903 Nicholas established a commission—chaired 
I , one Nikolai Shidlovsky—to explore the causes of unrest among the pro- 
li uiiat. Petersburg workers were permitted to elect independent spokesmen 
It*mi iheir factories—one for every 500—to be their representatives to the 
Muriluvsky Commission, as the new body was called. The delegates were 
ch i trd with considerable gusto, often at heated mass meetings; even in the 

-. world of the heavily policed factory, the workers found that they could 

I mu lion with the same initiative that they had exhibited in the village skhod. 

I n more remarkable, the results of the elections reflected the workers’ 
in Musi in the revolutionary 1 militants. Twenty per cent of the workers’ 
deli gai it >n were Social Democrats (mainly Mensheviks), while 40 per cent were 

i maligned socialists. Revolutionary socialists— in many cases the ablest 
\unh p. in a factory—thus had a numerical majority on the body and openly 
iusisii d i hat they be granted full civil liberties and that electors who had been 

ii n iU'd foi their subversive ness be released; otherwise, they said, they would 


boyiuit the commission's deliberations. But Nicholas could not have cared 
I' ui Ivr than make these concessions, the government simply dissolved the 
'ihiillov-.ky t Commission. 

11 it ( i Jin mission, however, was not forgotten in Russia's industrial plants 
Mini ihn| I-. 1 or the first time workers had been permitted to flex their muscles 
.ind actually sWorr deputies of their own liking to speak for their interests in a 

■ lav. il« lined body. The process of finding leaders and electing them was an 
' peril nee ol inestimable importance in the development of Russian working- 

■ lav. organization. Alter the Commission was dissolved, the more militant 


woi kets continued to exercise cnnsklcraUr inlluener in the workplan which 
would soon come to frmiion in die form ol w.-il . iV <.. il .. * i nvirh 
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CHAPTER 41 


The Revolution of 1905: The 
Popular Phase 


During the spring and summer of 1905 the prestige of the autocracy plum¬ 
meted to its nadir. The empire was seething with resentment and anger, and 
ever more voices were calling for a new social dispensation that would elim¬ 
inate tsardonTs egregious injustices, The revolutionary parries, especially the 
Marxists, awoke from their political torpor and inundated the workers with 
anti-war propaganda. A strike movement emerged, starting in the indus 
trialized twin cities of Ivanovo-Voznesensk, issuing economic demands for an 
eight-hour day, a decent minimum monthly wage, and other basic improve¬ 
ments. What makes the strike distinctive in the annals oi revolutionary history 
is that to manage their strike, these workers formed a soviet composed of 
deputies elected by proletarians from all branches of industry In itself this 
council would not have been unusual, but the soviet soon became more than a 
strike committee, it assumed a variety of political and civic powers, fixing 
prices and organizing a workers’ militia. The panicked employers and local 
government officials fled the two cities, leaving the populace almost entirely in 
ilic control of the soviet. This new polity comported itself as an orderly and 
iv ponsible government, handling nearly all the local municipal affairs and 
rv* ii providing radical education programs, with lectures and readings. A 
ivmtlri network of'popular institutions emerged that threatened to preempt 
tin 1 1 .idi!tonal institutions of the tsarist state. 


Vi. i mi weeks die workers and employers came to a mutually satisfactory 


'vi * * Him I, and the soviet dissolved itself. Bin its very existence revealed a 
di gh l "I p <>1 iiieal and admimnative mammy on ihr pan of die Ivanovo 
■ i" ' nsf working, class and pmvult d an i \amplr o| si II govi i iiimcmI Ioi 

1 1 ' 1 .. Mites Hi ir ll ol .ill o | h ■ I f, m I hr |sai ..at \ and ilu 
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potentially revolutionary popular government, comparable to the way |x»pu 

lists visualized the village commune, as distinguished from a buiraunatu 
state* 

In the autumn Russia was jarred by often-violent strikes, followed by harsh 
repression, and growing tensions between the opposition parties and the 
regime. The Baltic and Polish provinces, indeed much of the empire’s western 
and southern periphery , erupted repeatedly in violent uprisings, while agri¬ 
cultural laborers in at least fifteen provinces, including the Don Cossack 
region, waged uncoordinated but turbulent bunty against the landowners, 
cutting down timber and harvesting grain and hay. On 3 l July to 1 August a 
secret assembly meeting near Moscow created a new Peasants’ Union, which 
would soon be led by rural workers (teachers, lawyers, agronomists, zemstvo 
officials, and medical personnel) and other liberals. In its program the new 
Peasants’ Union demanded not only a solution to the land question and a 
reduction of peasant debts but the convening of a constituent assembly and 

i he nationalization of landlords'holdings. 

Faced with this growing ferment, Nicholas again made a concession to his 
i, ■ si less subjects. On 6 August 1905, the tsar proclaimed that elections would 
be held for representatives to a Duma that was to meet on 15 January 
1006. This Duma was to be a strictly consultative body, which at most would 
provide preliminary recommendations to the tsar. Ihe franchise for electing 
i hr representatives was to be drastically limited: property qualifications were 
, i so high that not only the entire working class but many small property 
owners would be excluded from voting. And except for select non-Russian 
, Hies like Warsaw, Lodz, Baku and Tiflis, only Russia proper would be 
,, presented. Voting would be indirect—deputies were to be elected through 
iIh zentsiva and municipal dumas, which would weight the Duma s com- 
po .ii ion heavily in favor of well-to-do rural and urban classes. Tar from being 
tin representative legislature based on universal suffrage that even liberals 
if main led, the Duma was certain to be a mockery' ol a parliament. 

All ihe socialist parties opposed participation in the Duma and actively 

,spoiled a boycott of the elections. But inasmuch as the Duma would allow 
I, .I more representation than any Russian autocrat had ever previously granted, 
iln i jiii- lion of whether to participate in it became highly problematical foi the 
1,1 k i .if, llul Jnion of I .iteration, the zcirtftw) movement, and the middle-class 
pmgit'ssivvs were divided internally, but among most liberals support for 
p.niii ip.moii Im.illy prevailed. I-Varlul of depriving tsarism of its power to 
Minimi 'the dark masses', tin- Constitutional Democratic Rally, or Kadets, 
newly formed In. Embers ol l lie Union «l lil'naimi. decided to Strike a 

ainxtlturienal ....datum with 'the oduttag regime they would accept a 

... ili.a , m hid. d dr eotI , i Imiii p.irltt .. Tn .' 1 hi |>‘ ,ll "*,il l,l( 
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This decision put an end to the liberal policy of 4 no enemies on the Left’. 
Indeed, it led to a 'parting of the ways’, to use Gerald Surhs expression, 
between the liberals and the revolutionary Left/ and leadership of the assault 
on the autocracy now passed from the liberal organizations to the revolu¬ 
tionary populist and working-class organizations. 


THE OCTOBER GENERAL STRIKE 


On 23 August Witte negotiated the Treaty of Portsmouth (August 23), 
bringing the. disastrous Japanese war to an end, and nearly a million Russian 
soldiers on the Manchurian front began the slow return home. Many of the 
troops were reservists—generally, villagers from the central provinces—who 
not only hated the war but detested military life with its suffocating restric¬ 
tions, poor rations, and endless personal humiliations. Characteristically, the 
various bureaucracies assigned to transport them back to their villages and 
towns, bungled the demobilization to a point that the first troop trains to leave 
the Far East did not depart until a full month after the peace treaty had been 
signed. 

At the same time the railroad workers were becoming increasingly dis¬ 
contented, Not only did they form a strategic section of the working class, 
knitting the empire together through the rail transport system, but many of 
them—such as skilled locomotive engineers, repair-shop machinists, tele¬ 
graphers, and signalmen—had skills that were in short supply in Russia. 
Collectively, they had a vital knowledge of the complex machines and 
operations that were absolutely necessary to keep the transportation system 
functional. Without their co-operation the entire economy, as well as the 
transportation of troops and supplies, could be brought to a dead halt. 

In September 1905 the onus of demobilization Fell entirely on to the 
shoulders of the railroad workers, who were already exhausted and infuriated 
by the many burdens that the war had placed upon them. Vague calls for a 
general strike began to circulate along the key railroad lines. In a moment of 
dizzying euphoria the liberal parties declared that they would support a general 
strike, if only to alert Nicholas to the fact that the country would plunge into 
turmoil if he did not gram the middle classes greater- political freedom. 

Accordingly, the Ministry of Tmnsponmbn and Con in.it niton derided to 

use a carrot and stick policy in dealing with (hr railroad men when workers 
were too rn airman I ihr gnvi iimn mi ilm aimed io ■ .on m i ipi tin m min (lie 
liavv I'm I 1 1 also dr i a eased I in ii wm kinr I mm I mm 1 1 1 1 1 f < i ihh in tl n 
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ministry, Prince MI. Khilkov, called upon the workers to join him ai a special 
congress in Petersburg on 20 September to review and hopelully resolve s licit 

most pressing grievances. 

The Central Bureau of the Union of Railroad Workers, aware that the 
congress was merely a ploy to pacify the railroad men and distract them from 
i heir political objectives, took steps to see that delegates chosen by the 
workers were not notably radical. Almost simultaneously several events 
heightened the government’s clash with the workers. On 20 September, even 
before the railroad congress convened, the Moscow printers suddenly 
exploded in a militant strike. Within ten days their strike became general, 
sweeping in the railroad workers—together with nearly all the different tra¬ 
despeople in the old capital. On 4 October the workers on the Moscow- 
Kazan rail line, including the administrative employees, left their jobs, and 
day after day other lines radiating out of Moscow, the railroad hub ol the 
, mpire, shut down until the country's entire mil transportation system was 
paralyzed. In fact, the tsar himself was now obliged to remain in his palace at 
I Vierhof because no train would carry him the short distance to his palace at 
l>, uts burg—indeed, after five frustrating days Nicholas was finally obliged to 


E ( 

n 


use a ferry to make the trip. 

I Be Petersburg printers, in turn, quickly decided to support their Moscow 
mnudes with a three-day sympathy strike. They were soon joined by workers 
,,i tire Neva shipbuilding works, in the city’s Schlusselburg district; they now 
walked out exclusively for political reasons—namely, in opposition to the 
I o i'l l H oming Duma. Before long the shipyard strikers were joined by the 
W, irkers of the all-important Obukhov steel plant, who marched out of the mill 
.in(.jug the 'Marseillaise', boisterously demanding the so-called ‘four-tail’ 
iiliiage: a voting system that was direct, secret, equal, and universal. Soon, 
vnmally all the industrial workers of Russia had ceased to work, largely in 
upport of the general strike. Industrial and transportation workers were 

.. . by students (even from elementary schools), teachers, clerks from every 

|,tuiu 1 1 ol the economy, foremen, merchants, professors, civil servants, and on 
;,.,j(>n liberal members of the bourgeoisie and nobility. Soldiers in a number 
UI III-., both in the east and at home, also went on ‘strike’ to protest against 

iIn abuses they suffered in the army. 

I,, .,11. at leas i a million factory workers actively joined the general strike, 

, well as ... Ilian 700,000 railroad men, ‘>0,000 government employees, 

mil uiicimiilcd thousand'- ol olln c and retail clerks, prolessionals of neaily 
■ill types, Students, ami service workers ranging Irom domesi ic servants to 
IUl ..scngeis. i'vni tin most mopi.m ol syndicalists ronld scarcely have 
, ,, I aimed dll < It (I-111 I I ,< n- ial bill!, ol I‘>0'1 as n came in lie called, in 
... In, I) On pioli'iatiai p.ii.ib ''I a Inigi. I"", noi li.nl iln moth in 
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working class ever so clearly demonstrated the enormity of its power. 
Workers who had toiled quietly in the grim proletarian districts of the 
industrial cities suddenly emerged from their warrens to take their destiny 
into their own hands. By the many thousands they filled the great avenues 
of Russian cities, marching with red flags and singing revolutionary songs, 
battling with the unnerved police and indecisive troops, invading public 
buildings, ransacking shops for food, and holding mass rallies denouncing 
the autocracy. 

The strike's demands varied from place to place. Many of them were 
economic in nature, such as demands for an eight-hour day, improved 
working conditions, and pensions. But strikingly, political demands were also 
common, notably lor a constituent assembly, civil liberties, the rights of 
national minorities, and freedom for political prisoners. The socialist parties, 
especially the Mensheviks, Bolsheviks, and Socialist Revolutionaries, did what 
they could to radicalize the strike even further and were especially engaged in 
collecting weapons and ammunition. Lenin, who did not arrive in Petersburg 
until around 8 November, sent off urgent letters to his comrades on the 
scene, calling on them to prepare for a military uprising. That an insurrection 
was even possible for the Petersburg workers, who had little more than a few 
thousand pistols and a few hundred rifles among them, is doubtful at best. 
But Lenin was not only trying to turn the strike into a workers' insurrection; 
he was working zealously to drive the insurrection beyond 'bourgeois 
democratic' limits to a quasi-proletarian revolution with the support of the 
poor peasants—a doubtful alliance and one that stood in flat contradiction to 
current Marxian dogma. The Mensheviks, for their part, were focusing largely 
on democratic demands that would neither frighten nor alienate the big 
bourgeoisie. 

The grassroots origins of the great strike movement has often left the 
impression that this tremendous force emerged entirely spontaneously. Close 
inspection, however, reveals that the preparations for it were actually long in 
the making. The kruzhok movement of the late 1880s and 1890s and the 
emergence of the worker-intelligentsia in almost all branches of industry was 
part of the preparation, as was the industrial workers’ experience in electing 
representatives to the Shidlovsky Commission in February 1905. Finally, the 
creation of the soviet during the May—July strike at Ivanovo-Voznesensk had 
taught the proletariat how to organize a working governmental Iramework, not 
only lor managing a strike bill even lor toppling the monarc hy. 

Collectively, these experiences bore [nut when the various factory com 
initlees were obliged In ru oi'linale tliemselvi into a united and clInTivc 
body I com I lie. mb hm nan lu > nvii|. now riiirivt d on . i wulc '.rale 
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few rare cases soviets also emerged among the soldiers m ihe aimy and iIn- 
peasants in the countryside, although they had only a transient existeiui 


THE SOVIETS 


l ike the soviets generally, the Petersburg Soviet of Workers’ Deputies CSovet 
mbotchihh deputatov) arose during the October General Strike because various 
factory committees had to co-ordinate their common activities into a unified 
body if they were to render the strike general, coherent, and effective. In 1903 
i he use of councils was directly inspired by the Council of Pnnters in Moscow, 
whose 260-plus deputies from approximately 110 enterprises played a decisive 
role in carrying out the strike. But the most historic initiative was apparently 
taken by the Petersburg Mensheviks, who on 10 October called on the 
Petersburg workers to convene at the Technological Institute and form a 
'General Workers’ Committee’ or, according to another account, a Workers 
t puncU of Deputies’. By whatever name, the famous Petersburg Soviet was 
definitely created at a meeting of workers’ deputies on 13 October at the 
Institute, mainly following the Mensheviks’ appeal to the proletariat. Indeed, 
no mere strike committee could be considered equivalent to the soviet that 
1 1 , tally emerged in the capital in October 1905. Strike committees were norm¬ 
ally convened solely to carry out concrete strike activities and disbanded soon 
.liter the. strike came to an end. But the Russian soviets of 1905, especially in 
Petersburg, became more permanent institutions. They were marked by all the 
institutional attributes of a governmental power based on mass proletarian and 

even middle-class support. > 

I he original 40 members who appeared on 13 October at the lust meeting 

.1 the Menshevik strike committee was soon augmented by 226 deputies from 
' i(, | act or its, five trade unions, and the railroad workers’ strike committee. 

I iim days biter the committee officially renamed itself the St Petersburg Soviet 
I Win kers’ Deputies. Membership in the Soviet fluctuated greatly: at its peak 
,,, November, more than 550 deputies attended the Soviet’s meetings from 
I: 1 .l enterprises, including sixteen trade unions. By lar the majority ol its 
, I, |times 551 eame from the metal trades, followed by 57 from textiles and 32 
horn (lie printing trades. But as ).!l.L Keep tells us, ‘It seems to have been a 
iiiipli matin lor anyone who wished to attend to do so. flic .Soviet met in 
pul,]|, this was regarded by its supporters as one of its principal virtues.’-’ 
Wuiki c. iii large plants (Intini tain .ills and dim lly elected llieit deputies in 

I .. .M initin .o| lie rulin' 1 i' lor prolei.ittat following the pattern ol 
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workers in a given enterprise were expected to elect one deputy in workers' 
meetings that were typically raucous—wildly applauding speakers whose 
remarks they favored and whistling or booing insistently at those they 
opposed. But in other respects order was remarkably well kept, and most 
speakers, however disagreeable their views were to their hearers, were per¬ 
mitted to express them fully. Despite the seemingly disorderly and earthy 
features of the meetings, the workers at the factory level held democratic 
procedures in high regard: once elected, deputies were obliged to give a full 
accounting to the workers of what was going on in the Soviet and how they 
had voted on various disputed issues. 

The Petersburg Soviet's first chairman was a lawyer, George Nosar (gen¬ 
erally known by the nom de guerre Pyotr Khmstaiev). Klirustalev was highly 
respected lor his legal support of labor causes and was apparently chosen 
because he was a non-party man. The vice-chairman, Lev Bronstein, known by 
the pseudonym Yanovsky, soon came to be celebrated under another pseud¬ 
onym, Leon Trotsky, Trotsky at this time was too independent politically to be 
properly classified as either a Bolshevik or a Menshevik, although in party 
disputes he tilted toward the Mensheviks* A brilliant writer, an immensely 
gifted theorist, and a spellbinding orator, he had been courted by Lenin and, to 
a certain extent, by Martov during the Second Congress of the RSDWP. The 
1905 Revolution brought Trotsky’s immense talents into public view, at which 
point he became the independent personification of the Soviet's power for the 
rest of its existence. 

On 17 October the Petersburg Soviet established a supervisory executive 
committee, with a total of 31 members, including two representatives elected 
from each of the city's seven neighborhood districts plus strictly advisory (or 
non-voting) representatives from the Mensheviks, Bolsheviks, and Socialist 
Revolutionaries. Later, representatives of the trade unions were added. Thus 
the executive functioned more like a steering committee than a decision 
making body, although when clearly necessary, it issued directives in the name 
of the Petersburg Soviet as a whole. 

Most of the Soviet's deputies were not affiliated socialists, but had a 
socialistic orientation, nourished by the obduracy of the tsarist regime. Among 
the deputies were even a small number of white-collar employees (mainly 
pharmacy clerks), as vVell as occupationally varied liberals, especially in Mas 
cow. But workers formed the overwhelming majority ol the Petersburg body. 
In fact, the workers seemed In regard die Petersburg Soviet as a proletarian 
parliament- -and by directing the strife and Inllilling many > ivu lespnnsi 

hililics, it essentially functioned a-, mu People Ina. Illy all classes nl 

society mitldf t hv. as well as w or l iny i lass w*. n obliged |o di , 1 1 wi 11 1 it m 
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co-ordinate the activities of soviets in other cities by sending and receiving 
deputations to and from them, but it became a dual and explicitly class- 
oriented revolutionary power in opposition to the existing imperial govern¬ 
ment, which proved to be dysfunctional at the height of the Soviet s power. As 
the strike continued, the Petersburg Soviet's quas^governmental authority 
expanded to include a number of the capital's practical affairs, such as setting 
the hours when retail stores could open each day, guarding property, main¬ 
taining order, attending to urban services, and seeing to the well-being of the 
citizenry. Industrial managers and storekeepers alike had to gain the assent ol 
the council to do business in the capital, while commissions of deputies were 
formed to collect funds to sustain the striking workers and to acquire arms ior 
a possible insurrection. 

The source of the Soviet’s power, above all, lay in its ability to determine if 
and when the transport and utility systems operated—and its ability to restrain 
overzealous workers from plunging the city into a premature and bloody 
uprising. It also provided reliable news for the public—to which end it pub¬ 
lished its own newspaper, Izyestia (News). As long as the workers could still 
act according to its orders, the Soviet literally ran the city; but neither the 
Petersburg workers nor their Soviet pressed ior demands that went much 
beyond what Marxists would label "bourgeois democratic’. The Soviet called 
for an eight-hour day. Tour-tail 5 suffrage, a popular militia to replace the police 
and armed forces, and a constituent assembly. All of these were demands to 
which the autocracy could easily have acceded if it had wanted to; indeed, 
none of them was properly socialist in nature. 


VUE OCTOBER MANIFESTO 

\ny intelligent monarch would have realized that workers could easily have 
U m mollified with a European-style constitutional monarchy. But Nicholas II 
was nor notable lor his intelligence. In a letter to his mother, the dowager 
empress, Nicholas wrote: 

li makes me sick to read the news! Nothing but new strikes in schools and 
l.irtoiies, murdered policemen, Cossacks and soldiers, riots, disorders, and 
mm.ii lies. But the mi nisi its, instead ol acting with quick decision, only 
.iv.rmhk in 1 oiuu 1 1 life .i Jo i ni Inrhu m d hens and cac kle about providing 
miiied nmiMn ul u non 
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he at first tried to repress the strike, offering absolutely no concessions to his 
restive people. Troops were ordered to break up mass meetings—if necessary 
with live ammunition—and serious attempts were made to expel 'outsiders 1 
{namely, assemblies of workers) from the schools. The order, however, could 
not be enforced. At length, Nicholas and his 'cackling 5 ministers collectively 
laid an egg. On 18 October they famously issued the October Manifesto, a 
dizzyingly liberal document that promised freedoms of speech, assembly, and 
association and vowed to establish a 'new legislative order 7 , including a State 
Duma that was based on universal suffrage and whose consent would be a pre¬ 
condition for the viability of any law* 4 

Nothing like this manifesto had ever been promulgated in Russia, and for 
several days, from 18 -21 October—the so-called Freedom Days—Petersburg 
and other cities were so euphoric that the strike movement began to wane. For 
three days joyous demonstrators, waving red flags and singing revolutionary 
songs, filled the capital’s streets* Delirious throngs gathered in public squares, 
schools, and key street intersections to celebrate the ‘new legislative order 7 . In 
the countryside, peasants gathered to petition the government not only for 
political reforms but for a chernyi peredel. In the central provinces, they even 
organized concerted attacks on manors and began forcibly to take over the 
land. 


The more astute revolutionaries, however, knew better than to take Nicholas 
at his word. The Manifesto’s promises were unaccompanied by a timetable for 
their fulfillment* National groups were granted nothing whatever, and Nicholas 
still retained the executive powers of the state in his own hands, making the 
ministers responsible directly to him rather than to the Duma—a sine qua non 
for a modem constitutional government. Trotsky, addressing a huge crowd 
from the balcony of St Petersburg University, warned that the monarchy had as 
yet granted nothing concrete and that guarded mistrust was more in order than 
naive credulity. But the crowd was either too eager to believe the Manifesto's 
promises or too frightened to take on the conspicuously well-armed and dis¬ 
ciplined forces that Trepov had concentrated in the capital. 

Some liberals felt that the Manifesto had not granted enough to the in¬ 
cipient revolution, but others felt that with the Manifesto the revolution had 
gone far enough, and they did precisely what Lenin had feared, f hey descried 


£ J 

the general strike, definitively ending their former alliance with die workers 
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Actually, Mityukov's fears of an insurrection in Petersburg were imwai 
ranted—the strike movement was already ebbing. The Soviet, to lie sure, .nil 
enjoyed considerable authority. When it demanded that printing establish 
rnents refrain from sending any copy to government censors, the employers, 
fearful of a printers' strike, assented. As a result, for the first time in hot long 
history, Russia briefly had a free press. Moreover, workers put an eight-hour 
day into effect simply by instituting it in practice, mainly in the metalworking 
industry. On 29 October the Soviet insisted that employers and the govern¬ 
ment accept the de facto shortened workday for industry as a whole and, if they 
failed to do so, called upon workers simply to leave their jobs directly alter 

eight hours of work. 

But the general strike was seriously flagging in any case. For weeks the 
workers had been living on hopes for basic democratic change—and in 
i he process had endured considerable material privations. They had idled the 
railroads and factories for the greater part ol two weeks without any income to 
support themselves or their families. As Friedrich Engels had predicted dec¬ 
ades earlier, a prolonged general strike would inflict greater damage on the 
workers than on the bourgeoisie, which had the means to withstand personal 
economic hardships, and soon the workers would be obliged to return to 
work. On 19 October, faced with this likely prospect, the Petersburg Soviet 
decided to terminate the strike. The executive committee saw that by calling off 
i he [lagging strike in a seemingly disciplined and authoritative manner, it 
could still appear to be in full control of its proletarian supporters. 

I he end of the strike was all the regime needed to reverse the course of 
vents. A few days later it cracked down on the popular movement. During 
ilu last week of October the police, already reinforced with troops from the 
I ,n Hast and with Cossack patrols, vigorously attacked workers who gathered 
m the streets and broke up all public gatherings. Brutal gangs of ‘Black 
i hind reds’, the extremely reactionary groups that the monarchy had surrep- 
nmnisly funded, roamed the streets spouting virulently anti-Semitic and 

.mirhisl slogans. Liberals, socialists, and particularly jews were murdered 

hi [In' many hundreds, especially in Odessa, where a bloody pogrom shocked 
t| K - entire world. Students, identifiable by their uniforms, known opposi- 
ii,iin\is I nmn every walk ol life, and even individuals whose working-class 
.in .-, and earthy behavior seemed to invite suspicion were openly assaulted 
mil in many cases, ben ten in death, i be police usually stood by indiffer- 
. mly that j., when they did not openly join in with the gangs. Although a 
.. ol these actions may initially have been spontaneous, the authorities 

.. eagerly cm iimaged llirni 
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quickly suppressed the revolt and prepared to court-martial the 1200 arrested 
insurgents for violating military discipline, a charge that exposed them to the 
death penalty. Two days later, on 28 October, the regime declared martial law 
in Poland. Meeting on 1 November, the Soviet daringly called upon the 
Petersburg workers to reinstitute the general strike the very next day, ho 
demonstrate its fraternal solidarity with the revolutionary soldiers of Kronstadt 
and the revolutionary proletariat of Poland/ 3 It urged the strikers to demand 
an end to field courts-martial, the use of the death penalty, and the imposition 
of martial law everywhere it had been proclaimed. 

For the second time the Petersburg proletariat exhibited an extraordinary 
capacity for action. On 2 November, in response to the Soviet's appeal, more 
than 112,000 workers took to the streets. A day later the strikers peaked in 
numbers at 119,000 and closed down 526 factories in the city. Considering 
that less than two weeks had passed since the materially debilitating October 
General Strike was terminated, these numbers w ere a staggering show of both 
working-class resolution and the Soviet's influence. 

Most of the Petersburg workers were willing to stay away from their jobs for 
a limited period of time, but given their virtually depleted material resources, 
they could not sustain the strike indefinitely. The Soviet's plans would have 
had to culminate in something more decisive than a walkout—indeed, logic¬ 
ally, in an armed insurrection. But such an insurrection could not possibly 
have succeeded in Petersburg, where the autocracy's troops remained 
impressively loyal to the government. The second strike showed signs of 
flagging after only a few days, especially among the railroad workers. Once 
again, to avoid losing its credibility and prestige with the public, the Soviet on 
7 November terminated the strike in a disciplined manner. 

But the tumult in Petersburg was not yet over.' he eight-hour-day campaign 
continued, but now the employers felt more confident about repressing 
working-class militancy. Meeting on 7 November, the directors of 72 metal¬ 
working plants decided to lock out all workers who tried either to leave their 
jobs after eight hours or to strike in support of a shorter workday. Employers 
in other industries followed suit, until the Soviet estimated, with only slight 
exaggeration, that 100,000 Petersburg workers had been locked out by I $ 
November. The eight-hour-day campaign was a losing cause, 5 observes Gerald 


Surh, if only because it was 'atomizing die factory movement ted by the Soviet 
into a series of separate snuggles vviih individual employers in which l lie 
collective strength ol the Soviet could not be brought dnvi ih. to be; if 1(1 Indeed 
he I ore the campaign was (ailed off on I Wlovemln i n had divided ihi Soviet 
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could not hope to bring out the workers on a third general strike in retaliation; 
instead, on 2 December, it called upon all Petersburg citizens to refuse to pay 
Fixes. To undermine the solvency of the banking and monetary systems, it 
urged Russians to withdraw their money from the banks and cash in their 
paper rubles for coins. As might be expected, the Soviet’s appeal, called the 
Financial Manifesto, had only a minor impact on the economy and was quickly 
forgotten* Nosar was replaced by a more militant presidium that included 
! .con Trotsky, but the upper hand was clearly passing over to the side of the 
government. 

The next day Witte, who by now had become such a vindictive counter¬ 
revolutionary firebrand, officially curtailed freedom of speech and proclaimed 
martial law in Petersburg, prohibiting strikes and all unauthorized meetings. 
In deliver a definitive blow against the Soviet, the minister sent troops to 
mu round the building where that body met and arrested its executive eom- 
mitice, including Trotsky, and all the deputies that could be found. In so 
doing, Witte definitively lost whatever liberal credentials he had pieced toge- 
1 1 Lei over previous years and irreparably damaged his capacity to gain the trust 
nl Russian progressives, who had hoped to strike a compromise with him and 
i in monarchy. An eventual revolution by the workers and the Left intelli- 
! nisia was all but unavoidable* 

Within days of the suppression of the Soviet, an illegal alternative Soviet was 
firmed of deputies who had escaped arrest, and of newly elected or chosen 
I purics who became substitutes for those in jail. This soviet was chaired by 
i .hvus (Alexander Helphand), a dose collaborator of the arrested Trotsky. 

I mally on 8 December, for a third time, the Petersburg Soviet desperately 
■ ailed for a general strike, and once again the Soviet's appeal brought out as 
many- as 111,000 workers from 200 factories, attesting to the remarkable 
liutitude of the Petersburg proletariat. 

Hut iliis last general strike was only a gesture of defiance, revealing the 
In mu of syndicalism as a revolutionary strategy. It continued for a few days 
mih el 14 December, after which it collapsed from sheer exhaustion. The 
\oiki-rs by now were too demoralized and hungry to confront Witte s 
H' 'ic-isivc government any further. On 2 January 1906, the illegal Soviet’s 
i mi mi vc enmmiitee was also arrested, and during the ensuing weeks and 

.. police and troops rounded up its deputies. The Petersburg Soviet of 

lno j now passed into hisioiy. 

Mm ii did imi pass mu of the memory of i lu- Russian working class. The 
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the bourgeoisie. Russian workers, in effect, gained a strong sense of their 
identity as a powerful class within the empire—a class that might one day 
bring the autocracy to its knees. 

The Petersburg upsurge of 1905 above all provided evidence of the tactical 
promise of the general strike, but it had been brought to an end by the 
workers dire material need. The strike alone had not been enough to over¬ 
throw 7 the autocracy, let alone capitalism. Accordingly, the strategic question 
raised by Engels years earlier still remained: how could striking workers 
repulse a serious effort by the state to crush a strike? To gain victory in a 
revolution, a general strike clearly had to lead rapidly to an armed con¬ 
frontation with the state—that is, to an outright insurrection in which the 
workers tried to take power. But not even insurrectionary workers could make 
a successful revolution, unless they gained the support of the armed forces. 

1 hose who failed to confront this searing reality were certain to succumb 
before the firepower of die military and suffer devastating reprisals in the end, 

hi June 1906 Trotsky and the other executive committee members were 
tried on charges of fomenting armed insurrection. Trotsky turned his defense 
speech into a brilliant indictment of the autocracy itself. His eloquence and 
intellectual acuity made his oration a landmark defense of Social Democracy. 
Together with fourteen other defendants, he was found guilty and condemned 
to lifelong exile in Siberia, but while he was en route to his place of exile, he 
managed to escape and make his way to Finland. There he met up with Martov 
and Lenin—both of whom received him very warmly—and thence to Vienna, 
where he was to remain for almost a decade. 


THE MOSCOW INSURRECTION 


In Moscow the general strike and subsequent repression actually led to an 
insurrection—indeed, to the most important armed uprising Europe had seen 
since the Paris Commune of 1871. Moscow had lar more textile mills than 
steel plants, and far more craft and consumer-goods-manufatTuring enterprises 
than heavy industrial ones. Economically this made the old Russian capital 
more like Paris than (krlin. Paradoxical as it may seem, as Abraham Ascher 
insightfully notes, Moscow also hud a high proportion n! while collar workers, 
\vho because ol ilirir grcatri exposure To nulical ideas were more easily cap 
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i > tlier less sophisticated laborers, they were so exploited that they ‘felt that they 
I tad little to lose’ by engaging in risky social actions. * 

Due in great measure to their rural background, the Moscow’ workers in 
1005 were more prone to engage in direct action than even their St Petersburg 
c ounterparts. Moscow workers participated so enthusiastically in the October 
i ,eneTal Strike that they nearly shut down the imperial government in the city, 

I rum the offices of the bureaucracy to the courts, utilities, and light industrial 
plants. But not until a month after the formation of the Petersburg Soviet did 
tin- Moscow workers create a soviet of their own. the Moscow Soviet met for 
i he first time on 22 November with 145 deputies and elected an executive 
- nmmittee organized along the same lines as the Petersburg Soviet. The Bob 

heviks played the most proactive role, making many decisions tor the Soviet 
in their own party committees—but responding to Witte’s repression with 
considerable hesitation. 

Meanwhile, the soldiers in the Moscow garrison unexpectedly mutinied, for 
,uinly practical reasons, namely their desire to be demobilized. To all 
i|Clearances, in fact, two sapper battalions in the Moscow garrison as well as 
ml.mtry and grenadier regiments seemed on the point of mutinying, and in 
l>m 1 1 cases they even sent a representative to the Soviet on 27 November to 
i \press their support for a workers’ insurrection. 

Hut incredibly, the Soviet did nothing to respond to this appeal for collab- 
.i ai ion. i he Rostov grenadiers in particular w'ere so disgruntled that they 
Iutally did mutiny on 1 December, just as the political situation in Moscow 
w.r, coming to a head, and on 3 December they formulated a list of their 
grievances. Mostly, however, they centered issues of work and living condi- 
l|i in-,, with the result that the mutiny never acquired a political tone. Ironically, 

I I k ki i.siov grenadiers were hostile to the SR and Bolshevik agitators who came 


in,i iheir midst and attacked the tsar, f inally, on 4 December, the soldiers 
,ivc in to their commanders and ended their ‘strike’, as they chose to call the 

... and were followed by other dissatisfied military units, 

Moscow labor organizers, however, seem to have been under the highly 
misk ading impression that the Rostov mutiny had major political aims and 
i lni begun to :tcI with a sense of power that they actually did not possess. 
■ >n a lua mhiT workers’ representatives of 29 railroad lines decided to 
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strike. During the same day a large meeting of Bolshevik Party—in concert 
with the Moscow Mensheviks—agreed that the Soviet should call a political 
general strike and try to turn it into an insurrection. During the following 
afternoon, on 6 December, the Moscow Soviet, led by the Bolsheviks, 
convened to approve a ‘general political strike’, as they called it, whose 
stated aim was to overthrow the monarchy and replace it with a ‘democratic 
republic’. The vagueness of this aim was good politics: it rallied a very large 
cross-section of Moscow’s population. A ‘democratic republic’, in the eyes 
oi most Muscovites—including many members of the old capital’s middle 
class—-was long overdue. Most of the 126 deputies, representing 91 fac¬ 
tories, expressed their clamorous support, and some members of the 
Soviet’s executive committee were transformed into an insurrectional 
leadership. 

Although the Moscow insurrection had a somewhat adventuristic character, 
the city’s factories and their delegates were clearly ready to take up arms to 
create a 'democratic republic’, or at the very least resist the regime’s efforts to 
trample on so broad a struggle. Accordingly, the strike call was widely 
observed: on 7 December the Moscow workers shut down the city’s industry 
and suspended its municipal services. Most strategically, the raitwaymen 
dosed down all the lines leading out of Moscow (except for the crucial 
Nikolaevsky Line, which connected the city with Petersburg). An estimated 
80,000 workers took to the streets. According to V. Zenzinov, a prominent 
Moscow Socialist Revolutionary, the insurrectionary workers felt that it was 
‘better to perish in a struggle than to be bound hand and foot without a 
struggle. The honor oj the revolution was at stake.’ 7 

Prior to the insurrection, the Bolsheviks, following Lenin’s heady pre¬ 
scriptions for the arming of the workers, had actively engaged in creating a 
militia. By the first day of the strike the armed workers numbered about 1000 
lighters, organized into small combat squads (druzhiny) of about 40 men each. 
Equipped with semi-automatic pistols, bombs, and a small number of rifles, 
they were supported by another 4000 workers and a large number of students 
who functioned as reserves. To all appearances the druzhiny were led by a 
Soviet-controlled Coalition Council oi Druzhiny. During that evening workers 
acquired weapons by raiding police stations, cfisai ming regular policemen, and 
breaking into gun shops; 

The government, for its part, suspected dim attempts to suppress the 
coming Moscow uprising would piove very diltic till, and it anted decisively. In 
November Wille appointed fin loreelnl \dntii.il t \ Unhasov ,r. die city’s 
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adequate to crush the insurrection. But Dubasov seems to have doubted the 
reliability of his troops and withdrew nearly all of them from the city’s streets 
lest they become politically contaminated by the insurgents. As a result, the 
city was left for a time almost entirely in the hands of the druzhinik y, which 
allowed the revolutionary militia and its student and working-class allies freely 

10 roam Moscow’s streets. The druzhiniky, supported by the largest general 
.trike Moscow had ever seen, were careful not to antagonize the general 
population of the city, not even members of the bourgeoisie. Due perhaps to 
I >uhasov’s irresolution, the strike received a great deal of support from many 
members of the middle classes as well as the workers; indeed it acquired a 
remarkable transclass, truly populist character. 

i )n P December the leadership of the insurrection decided to dissolve itseli 
md, in keeping with its populist features, asserted that ‘the local soviets must 
assume direct leadership of the struggle.’ 8 As a result, the insurrection 
assumed a decidedly libertarian form: the drazltimfcy and their supporters were 
given the free run of the city. Insurrectionary groups were not even controlled 
I iv i he district soviets that emerged in various quarters ol Moscow but rather 

1 1 tuned their own loose commands on an ad hoc basis. The dmzhinfhy com¬ 
manders and the district soviets together became the sole publicly recognized 
governmental authorities in the city. In fact the revolutionaries made no 
uitempts to take over the city as a whole or occupy its institutional buildings, 
wiili the result that the city’s institutions were left in the hands of the imperial 
government. 

litis decision to follow a scattered guerrilla-like strategy instead may well 
have been reinforced on 12 December when more than 2000 railroad workers, 
tided by several hundred druzhinihy, engaged in a pitched battle (which they 
lo .t) to gain control of the Nikolaevsky Line, which linked Moscow with 
l'i icrsburg. Thus between 7 and 9 December the insurrectionaries and the 
government were frozen in a standoff. While the dmzhiniky controlled the 
in eis, Dubasov cautiously refrained from deploying his forces and sent 
mgriK messages to Petersburg requesting ‘reliable’ reinforcements. In the 
mraniime ilu: governor could not simply stand by and let the uprising con- 

. On 0 December he began to send our select troops to surround 

mi.. confiscate arms, and arrest their owners, while government dra- 

"i nut patrolled the si reels and engaged in sporadic forays against the crowds 
it open an inoeiiiigs. 
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and 100 druzhiniliy. Around ten pan, Dubasovs dragoons and gendarmes 
surrounded the building and demanded that the people inside surrender their 
weapons. If they complied within two hours, the officer in charge promised, 
the druzhmiky would be permitted to leave unharmed. 

Meanwhile, reinforcements and artillery were dispatched to the site, and 
when the druzhmiky refused to comply with the order, the Fiedler Academy 
was assaulted with artillery, Muscovites saw this action as a scandalous, indeed 
excessive use of force in a municipal conflict. Faced with artillery fire, the 
dmzhimky, students, and railwaymen offered to surrender, but their offer was 
answered with further attacks. Finally the officers agreed to take the druzhmiky 
into custody, again assuring them that they would not be harmed, but as soon 
as the militiamen emerged from the building, troops brutally attacked them 
with sabers, to the outrage of the many ordinary citizens who were observing 
the whole affair from the sidelines. About seven students were killed, twenty 
more were wounded, and about 100 were jailed. Word of the government’s 
treachery and brutality spread all over the city, and in retribution, on the 
evening of 10 December, SRs bombed the headquarters of the Moscow 
Security Police. 

Finally the police and troops seemed to lose control over their behavior. The 
morning after the killings at the Fiedler Academy, huge protesting crowds 
filled the boulevards and streets of Moscow—to which the military responded 
by raking the streets with artillery fire. This event, too, was seen as an 
unprecedented action in a civil disorder that so infuriated Muscovites that 
many of them erected barricades at key intersections of the old capital* No 
class identities are discernible among these angry insurgents: the insurrection 
had widespread support not only among the workers but all sections of the 
middle and well-to-do classes, who were shocked by the needless brutality of 
the troops. As Laura Engelstein observes, ‘Drazumtki, concierges, workers, 
students, upper-class women, and even “gentlemen in beaver collars” gath¬ 
ered fruit stands, telephone poles, iron house gates, and other loose objects I to 
build barricades], which they piled across the streets every hundred feet or 
so.’ 9 In the Zamoskvoredb’e district, behind the Kremlin, the barricade 
building took on a typically festive atmosphere. Writing later about the events 
of 9 December, the Bolshevik A V. Sokolov observed: 


The streets ol ZamoskvorrchV had an excited, holiday air; crowds of people 
gathered on si reel corners in an altitude ol expet laiion. 3 fere and there they 
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household objects onto the altar of revolution. Cossacks wen cone emi.md 
in the center of the city and did not appear. Police uniforms vanished 
Simonovo [a district adjacent to Zamoskvorech’e] became something ol an 
autonomous republic: the police evaporated, as they did everywhere else, 
and full power fell into the hands of the local soviet delegates. 


I lie Presnia district of Moscow, meanwhile, became a separate insurrectionary 
enclave. Some of the city's most important textile factories—and most resolute 
workers— were located in the area. On 10 December an unknown participant 

i r ported: 


The streets overflowed with people. Many were just curious bystanders. But 
the majority of residents helped put. up barricades. Old women, for 
example, dragged sleds and bed frames; concierges carried gates and wood, 
throughout Presnia resounded the rumble and crash oi telegraph poles and 
street lamps felling to the ground, as though an entire forest were being 
idled. Workers tore off house gates and piled them in the streets. Occa¬ 
sionally house owners and concierges tried to stop them, but they retreated 
when threatened by druzhtnnifei. 11 


Mu- local soviet had assumed full governmental powers in the Presnia district, 
nid on 12 December dnizhinihy took over the local police station. Iheteafter, 
workers formed their own patrols to police the district: they conducted house- 
i.. house searches looking for weapons and tsarist officials. A revolutionary' 
tnhunal was even established, but the sentences meted out were relatively 

mild. 

All hough workers formed its backbone, the Presnia insurgency earned 
,i|iilust universal respect from politically aware people in the district. Local 
, .di-ms offered the insurgents their restaurants and tearooms as gathering 
, i|,uvs and took over a hotel where the druzjiinlhy could sleep. A local psy- 
1 1 j, a list gave the district soviet his clinic as a meeting place, and a human- 
il,iimu employer, N.l. Prokhorov, led his embattled workers and provided 
iln in with meeting space. A sympathetic furniture maker, N.P. Schmidt, 
,H,,wed his factory to be used as a center for the rebellion. This populist 
, 1 1 ,n ,n i< i of a seemingly socialist uprising, conducted quite publicly under red 
ill n>', .mil banners, attests to die transelass nature of the entire insurgency. 

7 learly the dru&irtihy's hit-and-run guerrilla stivei-lighting tactics gave the 
ImtOTgp Hi', da initial advantage in ah urban area; regufet troops hunting foi 
iIimii olien had no tdr.i Where dii y toiild he found. Smalt squads ol loin or 
| IM militi.mun hud it sold in-, horn ronltnps, windows, and building 
, mu.,,,. 4S .iiul h..in In hind inr. and lnc.li.-. only hi lade away when tin 
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troops advanced upon them. Soldiers were never certain what to expect as the}' 
moved cautiously through the streets and boulevards. Troops became so jittery 
that they often fired on harmless individuals and groups of people—which 
served to turn nearly all the remaining ordinary citizens, except for staunch 
monarchists, against them. 

As scattered army patrols approached the barricades, the dmzhiniky would 
snipe at them—only to retreat just before the military could arrive and take 
them in force. When the troops finally did reach a barricade, they would find 
nothing to ‘capture’ but. furniture and overturned vehicles. They would simply 
destroy the barricade and leave, but soon afterward the population would 
spontaneously rebuild them as evidence that the neighborhood or district was 
still in rebel hands. These tactics produced widespread disarray among the 
attacking soldiers. With bullets coming at them from every side, the soldiers 
assumed that their opponents were better armed than was actually the case. 
Having already been exhausted by service in the Russo-Japanese war, it is 
surprising that the troops did not mutiny against their officers then and 
there—so deeply imprinted was their obedience to state authority. 

On 10 and 11 December the dmzhiniky were still holding their own against 
Dubasov’s forces, so that, in Keep’s view, ‘it could truly be said that the 
outcome of the struggle hung in the balance.’ 12 Had the insurgents been 
guided by an overall plan, Moscow might very well have fallen to them, 
although they could not have held the city very long without a similar victory 
in Petersburg or a widespread mutiny of troops (as would happen in 1917). 
The dmzhiniky had no leadership to plan their moves, while Dubasov, who had 
sent for more troops, had only to await their arrival. The autocracy had issued 
orders that the insurgency should be put down mercilessly—indeed, in their 
readiness to shed the people’s blood, Nicholas and his ministers were of a 
single mind. The soldiers, whose courage was pumped up with generous 
quantities of vodka, were now only too ready to oblige the authorities. As 
Christmas, a very sentimental Russian holiday, drew closer, many insurgent 
workers simply left Moscow and returned to their villages to he with their 
families. 


Dubasov now' began systematically to use artillery fire against: the remaining 
insurgents: ‘as,.soon as rebels fired one shot from a building,’ says Ascher, 
‘artillerymen trained their guns on the building and biassed it.’ 11 Troops now 
bred indiscriminately on any group of people who gallic red in ihc si reels. By 
14 December many of the insurrectionarics in the city had cithei been arrested 
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reduced all the rebel-held areas in the city exeepi for die |>rol< mi mu l 1 " 
district The Semenovsky Regiment’s commander had no compunction ulxmi 
using artillery against the district’s buildings. Dubasov’s troops trained s.s.een 
artillery pieces on Presma, and for two full days they systematical y bomba, ded 
i |ie district, firing more than 400 shells into the buildings and leaving entne 

sections in smoldering ruins. 

The semenovtsy who finally entered Presnia on 16 December were ordered 
,o treat the insurgents mercilessly. Having already been greeted by a had ot 
Indicts from the rebels, the elite force followed their orders, with no regard to 
Uw or person. ‘Suspicious’ groups of people, whether they were combatants or 
no , were often shot on sight or executed alter drumhead coutts-marnaL The 
insurrectionary enclave could not withstand this ruthless onslaught, and by 17 
' December the fighting was over. A delegation of workers approached Col one 
Min, the commander of the smmovtsy, and accepted his order for a surren- 
, iff * On the previous day the Mensheviks and Bolsheviks jointly decide 
, initially to end the strike on 19 December. The cost of the uprising had been 
, rible by the standards of the day: according to the statistics of the Moscow 
Medical Union, more than 1000 people, most of them probably civilians, 
including 86 children, had been killed by government troops during the 
insurrection and the subsequent bombardment of the Presma district. The 
number of wounded in this carnage will never be known, but the figure must 
u ,vc been enormous. Yet despite its high cost in human life and injuries, the 
Moscow insurrection of 1905 had a very important consequence: u severed 
ilu political alliance between the bourgeois liberals and the revolutionary 
w .rkcis. None of the bourgeois parties had supported the insurrection. On the 
, nutrary, they condemned it to one degree or another and, fearful ot a future 

\vui-king-class insurrection, fled into the arms of the autocracy. 

Nor did the crushing of the Moscow insurrection end Witte’s repression o 
I, , ontrary, Nicholas’s minister, who now revealed that he had a particularly 
mvl streak despite his reputation as a far-seeing statesman, unleashed a 
, terror’ over the whole length of Russia. Punitive expeditions were sent 

. to oilier restless dries, towns, and peasant villages, and all suspecte 

„ viilulioiuiries were arrested, shot by the hundreds, or sent off to Siberia m 
,| ir in;my thousands. The repression was especially savage in the Baltic region, 
,,l„ ,, tlic tsar’s military forces, in a veritable carnage, claimed thousands o 
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lives by hanging and firing squad. Detachments of soldiers were sent along the 
Trans-Siberian railroad line to terrorize towns and villages that had risen 
against the tsar or misbehaved in ways offensive to the officers in charge. 
Peasants in remote parts of the empire were subjected to public beatings and 
their huts wantonly burned to the ground. For the rest of the winter of 1905 to 
1906, the tsarist regime waged a one-sided civil war against the Russian people 
that did not abate until the country' had been cowed into submission. 


THE SOVIETS OF 1905 


The 1905 Revolution created the first soviets as institutions of proletarian self- 
government. The autocracy had so completely suppressed the lands of inter¬ 
mediary working-class institutions familiar to Western Europe, such as trade 
unions and labor parties, that the Russian workers were compelled to create 
their own institutions ab novo. In Petersburg the formation of the 1905 soviet 
was largely forced upon the workers by a great variety of circumstances. In the 
absence of any trade unions to take control of the situation, the soviets arose 
to maintain the most basic amenities ol life. Strike committees simply fused 
together, to feed the capital, to provide its population with means of public 
transportation, and to police its streets. 

I he Petersburg and Moscow Soviets thus became governmental centers in 
their own right. During the three months of its existence the Petersburg Soviet 
was a relatively democratic and popular body. Its deputies were elected 
directly by the workers in mass assemblies on shop floors, and soviet delegates 
were directly answerable to and recallable by the workers who elected them, 
especially those that existed on the district level. The district soviets 
approximated a direct democracy more closely than any institution aside from 
popular assemblies like the French sections of 1793. 

Their emeigence, it must be emphasized, baffled Bolshevik and Menshevik 
theorists—soviets were alien to the revolutionary tradition in which Marxists 
were schooled. Guided by Lenin, the Bolsheviks tended to think of a future 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat and poor peasantry’ noi as a enn Ink tat ion of 
proletarian democracies but as a republic, like die lacobin republic of the 
French Convention. Lenin made no secret of his wish for a party stair, con 
Irolled by (lie Bolsheviks. Initially lie seems to liavi ,u * cpicd the soviets simply 
as arenas lot Holsluul pmpag.md.i fm In also i pressed h at ■■ that tin -w idi 
hr r .it \ 'il | n dll ii .1 1 | h i .pi i ii ' , tli ii [la i i ii i !■ I 1 1.it Iioi 11 light * nd.mgi i 1 11 ov n 
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party as a 'petty bourgeois’ indulgence, even as an obstacle to a jacobin-type 
centralized state, Soviets, in Lenin’s view, were to be welcomed solely 

lor the purpose of developing the Social-Democratic movement; at the same 
time the Social-Democratic Party organisations must hear in mind that if 
Social-Democratic activities among the proletarian masses are properly, 
effectively and widely organised, such institutions [as soviets] may actually 
I -) ccom e sup erflu ous. 11 111 

li should not be surprising, then, that Lenin’s role in the 1905 Revolution was 
minimal: he had no impact on the events and seemed more an observer than a 
pnnitipant, addressing the Petersburg Soviet only once and then ignoring it 
liter a visit or two. 

i lie soviets of 1905 were equally vexing to the anarchists, since as repre- 
■vinative institutions, however informal in character (rather than directly 
democratic bodies), they resembled statist institutions, the embodiments of 
authority and power. As for the syndicalists, the soviets had little in common 
v\ till their program of workers * 1 committees for control of production. The 
h nsheviks, however, welcomed the soviets, regarding them as institutions of 
I mktarian self-government, even as quashlegal workers' parliaments. But they 
r< either unclear or divided about the relationship of these institutions to 
l Ur bourgeois republic they professed to demand. To his credit, only Trotsky, 
iipung the major Russian Marxists, saw the importance of the soviets as 
I I ideal class institutions that potentially provided a revolutionary alternative 
in a bourgeois-democratic state, a position that Lenin did not definitively 
wtopi until 1917, 
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CHAPTER 42 


The Crisis of Socialism 


[ i IE THREE DUMAS 


on 23 April 1906, in keeping with his promise to provide Russia with a 
measure of constitutional legality, Nicholas promulgated the so-called Fun- 

■ i a mental Law's, which supposedly established the system of rights sketched by 
iIn- October Manifesto. In fact, the tsar of the realm actually violated even the 
mildly reformist spirit in which the Manilesto had been issued. The autocrat (a 
i til ei he tsar still retained) kept all oi the executive powers that he traditionally 
held as head of state, including control over the armed forces, the exclusive 
i telli to make war and conduct foreign policy, and the right to exercise 
, mnplete authority over the dynastic succession. Significantly, his ministers 

i r accountable only to him, not to the Duma, and he was free to veto any of 
'in Duma’s enactments, issue ukazes between its sessions (which had the 
(lower of law), and even dismiss the Duma as he chose. 

Mill hopeful for a revolutionary' resurgence, all of Russia’s established 
■" i.ilist parties—Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, and SRs—called for a boycott of the 
11iima elect ions, which were in. the offing in April 1906. But the masses were 

■ ifri to acquire any relaxation of tsarist absolutism, and the boycott call 
mawilhsumding, they participated in the elections in great numbers. In the 
t|y„-m i ol substantial Left participation, the urban workers and middle classes 
ilm u iheir support to lire liberal Kadets. In fact, to everyone’s surprise, the 
in a .it,illy ciniseivalive peasants gave their greatest support not to the Right but 


in ih, fell wing 1 alnu (.roup, or Tiw/ovifes. Like the working class, the peas- 
uni; mV It>iii'i i relied mi die myth ol autocratic paternalism; its vote for the 
tunWiffV was .1 eleai hull* anon that tlnse ‘small proprietors’, as Lenin dis- 
i ImiiI lilly i a!k■ I them, \\ 111 i pule i i|>;il >k ■ il net mg m a railieal matmer. 
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by this turnabout, dissolved the Duma after 70-odd days. Faced with elections 
to the next Duma, the government did alt it could to ensure that the new 
members would be more tractable than the previous ones, but the Second 
Duma was, in fact, even more obstreperous than the First, not least because 
this time the Social Democrats and the SRs participated in the elections and 
gained representation. When the Second Duma met in February' 1907, it 
encountered a new antagonist: the prime minister, Pyotr Stolypin, an 
unyielding political reactionary who was intent on prosecuting the 55 Social 
Democratic Duma deputies for treason. To do so, however, the Duma 
would have had somehow to lift their parliamentary immunity, which it 
decidedly refused to do. Thus after three months the Second Duma also was 
dissolved. 

An infuriated Nicholas and his ministers were now determined to formulate 
an electoral law that would drastically reduce peasant and working-class 
representation, while greatly increasing that ol the landed gentry'. The Third 
Duma, which emerged under the new law, was quite willing to accept .Stoly¬ 
pin’s restrictive policies—hence it was permitted to live out its legally 
authorized life span, from 1907 to 1912. Stolypin, in turn, began his own rule 
by malting the years 1906 and 1.907 into the most repressive experienced by 
either liberals or radicals since the bleak reign of Alexander III. He ruthlessly 
crushed the scattered peasant uprisings and military mutinies that followed in 
the wake of the 1905 uprising. The government’s savage attack occurred in 
great part as a response to the terror that the SRs and assorted anarchist groups 
unleashed against all levels of governmental authority. Terrorist organizations 
and soloists assassinated more than 4000 people, principally police officials, 
gentry, government bureaucrats, overseers in factories and on estates, nobles, 
and high-ranking administrators. Stolypin’s own summer residence was blown 
up, killing 32 people and wounding the prime minister’s son and daughter as 
well as others in or near the building. 

Verging on panic, Stolypin’s new' government declared a general state ol 


emergency. The empire was sectioned into 82 areas, and each one was placed 
under special regulations that gave the authorities sweeping powers to subdue 
the revolutionaries and rebellious peasants. A law promulgated by the prime 
minister in August 1906—but never submitted to the Duma- -allowed special 
military courts to be established granting officials without any jiu idieal training 
the authority summarily to try alleged rebels and even hang them. An oilicial 
could convene such a com! 3 I hour, altri an act n! ioioiimii was < nmniillcd; 
not did ii , (lelihnalions li.ns to Iasi more ilion 1H horns Oiur the un used 
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suspected Social Democrats and SRs were simply rounded up <’it "imv and 
imprisoned or exiled to Siberia. 

So effective was Stolypm s repression that revolutionaries fled to the West 
in large numbers, including the entire Central Committee of the Party ol 
Socialist Revolutionaries. Groups of soldiers and rightist freebooters, almost 
certainly subsidized by landlords, roamed the countryside, razing entire vil¬ 
lages and hanging or shooting suspected as well as known peasant rebels who 
were suspected of attacking manors and expropriating land in 1905, Pogroms 
were waged against defenseless Jews throughout the country until world 
public opinion, shocked by the massacres, obliged Nicholas to rein m his 


official and unofficial ruffians. 

What remained of the revolutionary movement ol 1905 was pulverized. The 
itiice-sizable Social Democratic organizations were reduced to small, scattered, 
and forlorn groups. Their leaders who had not been arrested were obliged to 
,cck refuge in Europe: Unin resumed his peripatetic exile, mainly in Geneva, 
Paris, Cracow and finally Zurich. Martov encountered his erstwhile friend in 
1 1 melon, Paris and Zimmerwald (in Switzerland), while Trotsky drifted through 
1 Si din and Vienna and, after the outbreak of the world war, crossed the 


\ i Ian tic to live briefly in New York City. 

But Stolypm was too shrewd to resort to brute force alone, to give the 

monarchy with a social base, he provided peasants with the means to break 
i w ay from the supposed tyranny of the paternalistic village and consolidate 
du'ir land allotments into compact farmsteads—in short, economically viable 
petty-bourgeois enterprises. Peasants, Stolypin hoped, would eagerly embrace 
individual proprietorship and gratefully support the monarchy. New ‘strong 
iiid sober’ property-owners, the government anticipated, would constitute a 
kem upon which tsardom could rest and re-create the Russian peasantry into a 


n .K linnary force comparable to the French peasantry. 

tin- bolsheviks, especially Lenin, saw Stolypin’s policy to break up the 
.Huge commune as a threat to their hopes for an imminent revolutionary' 
upsurge and a step toward Russia’s modernization which, according to 
i u\i ,i precept, they should have welcomed. Stolypin’s policies, in the event, 
■vcir only parity successful. Although the government’s Land Bank issued 
I,lo, private proprietorship and tried to solve the burdensome problems of 
..inp Iaitning, most peasants in the centra! provinces of European Russia 
uvlu ,, die communal system embraced nearly all of the villagers) resisted 
Stolypta's policy outright dr accepted il with eon sit Icrable reluctance, in all, 
between 1906 and 1914 only about one in live peasant households —farming 
|\ 1 , p, I , cm ul 11)1 land ai malh withdraw Imiu the N-diDmiu oi filed a 
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the village and finding permanent work in a civ/. To be sure, a number of 
peasants, the so-called feufafe (fists), who already owned considerable tracts, 
increased their holdings and became successful fanners. But they were 
thoroughly detested by the mass of peasantry, who found the obshchina a 
major source of stability and support. Stolypin did not live to see the failure of 
his agrarian reform policy: in September 1911 he was assassinated by SR 
terrorists. 

Before his death, however, the old reactionary had loosened his grip on the 
country and cautiously allowed a number of political reforms. A year after his 
assassination the regime he had created used the occasion of the 300th 
anniversary of the Romanov dynasty to grant a general amnesty to political 
offenders in prison or in exile within the country. Martov and Fyodor Dan, 
among the Mensheviks, and Lev Kamenev, among the Bolsheviks, were per¬ 
mitted to return to Russia. Lenin might have done so too, had he so chosen, 
but always prudent and aware that the government regarded him as especially 
dangerous, he remained in foreign exile. Trotsky, as a ‘criminaT fugitive from 
internal exile, was not eligible for the amnesty. 


SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AFTER 1905 


The 1905 Revolution had temporarily harmonized relations between the 
Mensheviks and the Bolsheviks—-both factions alike had been swept up by 
the general strikes and the Moscow insurrection. The positive experience with 
the soviets had lessened the Bolsheviks’ mistrust of mass non-party organi¬ 
zations, upon which the Mensheviks placed a high premium; the Mensheviks, 
in turn, gained greater respect for the Bolsheviks' capacity to prepare and 
organize an insurrection. The two factions also began to converge in their more 
positive attitude toward the sowers. After a Fourth (Unification) Congress in 
Stockholm in 1906 it seemed that the two groups would come together to 
form a single organization with a common program. 

Lenin’s recurring mistrust of the Mensheviks, however, now put him at 
odds with his own Bolshevik followers, bin he reluctantly yielded to their 
collaborative mood, i he marriage was ostensibly linali :ed at ihc Midi t nngress 
of the RSDWP, held in London in April and May 1907. Ai 1 1 1 is congress 
tBolslu'vi ks and Mensheviks agiecd on the del ails nl liovv in work as a single 
organization, leading inmi and Ins dwindling oinks T followers wanh to 
shan places unit ihc Mi nshrvil on da juih 'i nnal . onmnlh e and lin¬ 
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long in the same party with a faction that sought to achieve a working 
accommodation with the ‘bourgeois democratic’ liberals, and there is reason to 
suspect that after 1903 he had formed a secret Bolshevik ‘center’ of highly 
committed supporters, which essentially functioned as as ub rosa revolutionary 
central committee for his faction even after the Fifth Congress. His faction 
remained intact, and he often appropriated financial bequests that had been 
made to the party' as a whole for his own press and organization, Nor did he 
hesitate to resort to robberies (‘expropriations’, or ‘exes’, as they were called) 
to replenish his faction's funds, despite party policy that condemned them as 
morally and psychologically reprehensible. 

The surface harmony between the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks continued up 
to the end of 1910, when it began to disintegrate and finally collapsed. The 
Bolsheviks were more resolved than ever to build a highly centralized party 
composed of an elite of professional revolutionaries. Indeed, Lenin relished the 
accusation that he was a modem ‘jacobin’, and especially after 1905, he was 
convinced, as he had every reason to be, that the liberal bourgeoisie could not 
I >e trusted to make a democratic revolution or any significant social change 
without compromising with the tsarist order. Accordingly, the proletariat and 
ilie landless peasantry' would be obliged jointly to establish their own revo¬ 
lutionary ‘dictatorship of the proletariat ami poor peasantry’. The Bolsheviks, 
in effect, were prepared to form a revolutionary coalition government with 
i evolutionary workers’ and peasants' parties alone—not with the liberals 
with the goal of completing the ‘bourgeois democratic’ revolution on terms 
most advantageous to the working classes. Exactly what form such a revolu- 
i ionary democracy would take was by no means clear in Lenin’s mind. In some 
ol his writings he seems to have been inspired by a jacobin-type republic as in 
l 793 or a ‘Commune-state’, as he confusedly called it, such as the Parisians 
had tried to establish in 1871. 

The Mensheviks, in turn, had been shaken, during the Moscow insurrec- 
itnn, to find their behavior converging with that of the Bolsheviks; they had not 
. |u-( ted to find themselves frightening the so-called ‘democratic’ bourgeoisie. 
V. Bet Irani D. Wolfe so astutely observed, they experienced a ‘crisis of inner 
remorse’ anil emphatically resolved never to repeat this mistake: 

'id deeply did |the Menshevik, l repent now of their ideological sins, corn- 
mil led when the rcvoliilion.ny tide had swept them oil their leet, that 
In iteelotlh lilieyj win to heroine p.r.-.iimate petlams in their insistence 
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There are strong reasons to believe that the Mensheviks, in fact, regarded the 
failure of the 1905 Revolution as the price that Russia had paid for even 
demanding the eight-hour da)'. Renewed in their commitment to the formation 
of a European-type mass working-class party whose rules for membership were 
relatively lax, they reaffirmed their belief that, after a revolution the Russian 
working class would have to defer to the bourgeoisie and allow it to develop a 
Western-style industrial economy and a parliamentary democracy in Russia. 
Only at some distant time in the future, they contended, would it be mean¬ 
ingful for the proletariat to establish a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat 1 (an 
expression that was plainly distasteful to their liberal sensibilities), albeit one 
that was highly democratic and that would embrace the vast majority of the 
working population. 

Despite a barrage of criticism, Lenin meant to keep Russian Social 
Democracy a revolutionary movement and preserve the party’s integrity and 
self-definition as a consistently anti-capitalist force. The Mensheviks, by con¬ 
trast, were enamored by notions of a mass Western-type organization, a two- 
stage revolution that first gave power to the liberals, and then sought to throw 
open the doors of the RSDWP to anyone who agreed with its minimum 
program. Lenin, by contrast, regarded such an approach as an odious sub¬ 
version of the party’s revolutionary and socialist identity. His refusal to make 
compromises on these issues exposed him to charges of ‘sectarianism 1 , ’dog¬ 
matism 1 , and a ‘dictatorial’ pursuit of ‘personal aggrandizement’. 

Finally in the summer of 1912 an impatient Lenin assembled his available 
supporters for a conference in Prague and, with the hesitant aid of Sergo 
Ordzhonikidze, a hard-fisted Georgian activist, moved toward the formation of 
a separate Russian socialist party. Lenin persuaded the conference, which had 
no more than twenty participants (of whom two were stray Mensheviks!) to 
regard itself as a full party ‘congress 1 , and it voted to designate itself as the sole 
Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Part)', essentially expelling all opponents 
of Lenin’s basic views. No one else in Russian Social Democracy but Lenin 
would have taken such a daring step. Al) Mensheviks and Bolsheviks who were 
eager to achieve part)' unity (whom Lenin designated as ‘liquidators’) were 
simply placed outside the pale of the organization. The ‘congress’ elected a 
new central committee for the new party. Its central committee was divided 
into two bureaus—a Foreign Bureau, consisting ol 1 ruin and hi*, new young 
associate Gregory Zinoviev, and a Russian Bureau, whirl) included a large, 
ever-changing group that, fora time cwrnsed nominal i unirol uvci the party’s 
illairs, 
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deputies in the Duma and a legal, albeit heavily censored newspaper, Pravda 
(Truth), the Bolsheviks began to grow with extraordinary rapidity until they 
became a major working-class party. Their membership numbered in the 
housands, with many supporters in Russia’s industrial cities, particularly St 
Petersburg and Moscow. In 1912 Pravda was read by more than 60,000 
workers, exceeding the circulation of the Menshevik organ Luch (Light Ray) by 
some 10,000 readers. The Bolsheviks managed to acquire leading roles in most 
nf the legal trade unions and the workers’ committees that administered the 
newly formed and important state insurance system. Notwithstanding many 
myths about the diminutive size of the Bolshevik Party, on the eve of the world 
war, it was probably the largest workers’ party in Russia. 

By no means, however, did Lenin control the new party. Most of the central 
committee members, although nominally Bolsheviks, were weaiy of Lenin’s 
I vacuous behavior and frequently challenged his divisiveness. He was fre- 
■ |itently reproved for his excessive attacks on the Mensheviks and blocked from 
publishing many of his articles in the party’s new organ, which first appeared 
legally in Russia in April 1912. The six Bolshevik Duma deputies acted very' 
much on their own, at times in concert with the seven Menshevik deputies, 
much to Lenin’s chagrin. 

Not only were the Bolsheviks growing steadily, but the Russian proletariat 
ii .c!I was growing numerically and becoming increasingly rebellious. In the 
first six months of 1914, political strikes brought more workers into the streets 
i h:in had participated in all the strikes in 1905. Two weeks before war erupted, 
i general strike, led primarily by Bolshevik worker-militants, gave rise to vio- 
|. hi clashes with police that went on for well over a week. According to 
i cnpold Haimson’s vivid account: 


Many thousands of workers ... dashed with the police—at rimes fighting 
11 urn with clubs or hailing them with rocks from behind improvised bar- 
i h udes. Women and children had joined in building these barricades—out 
nl icleplume and telegraph poles, overturned wagons, boxes, and armoires. 
No sooner was a demonstration dispersed, or a barricade destroyed, than 
ilu workers, oiln evacuating their wounded, would regroup, and clashes 
would .siaii all over again. Whole districts were without light, their gas and 
lu losene lamps I laving, been destroyed.' 


Dn 1 \ugiiM l‘l|| loin (lav. aim ibis mi ike was quelled. Russia weni to war 
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* 


WAR AND THE COLLAPSE OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 


As we have seen, the Second International had discussed the prospect of a 
general European war at several of its conferences before 1914.'- But how to 
respond? Proposals to stage a general strike of the European proletariat had 
been raised as early as the International 5 s Congress at Zurich in 1893, and 
again at Paris in 1900, and still again at Amsterdam in 1904. Despite thun¬ 
dering rhetoiic against the prospect of a worid conflict, however, none of these 
congresses committed its member parties to an unequivocal agreement to 
strike against the looming conflict. 

At the International’s Stuttgart Congress of 1907, jean jaures, Edouard 
Vaillant and Gustave Herve presented resolutions that called for general strikes 
and insurrections against an outbreak of war, but the ‘Resolution on War and 
Militarism’ that the Congress actually passed proposed nothing concrete. Its 
most important paragraph, in fact, was merely a tactical caveat: 'The Inter¬ 
national Is not able to determine in rigid forms the anti-militarist actions of the 
working class. These naturally vary for different countries for different cir¬ 
cumstances of time and place. M Thus the Congress essentially stipulated what 
the International could not do rather than what it could do to try to prevent a 
war. 


By the summer of 1914, however, a decision on concrete common action 
could no longer be deferred. On 28 June Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to 
the Austro-Hungarian throne, was assassinated during a visit to Sarajevo by a 
Serbian nationalist. A month later, on 28 July, Austria-Hungary declared war 
on Serbia and a day later bombarded her capital With dizzying rapidity the 
situation careened toward a general European conflict. On 30 July, Russia 
ordered a general mobilization of her vast reserves of peasant-soldiers. In 
Germany, Kaiser Wilhelm sent an ultimatum to the tsar demanding the 
demobilization of Russian troops within twelve hours. But the tsar rapidly 
continued mobilizing his armies, and on 1 August Germany declared war on 
Russia, followed on 3 August by a declaration of war on France. On t he same 
day the Kaiser sent an ultimatum to the Belgians, demanding the right n! 
German troops to enter the country as they swept across ilie lowlands to 
France. The Belgian king refused: the country s neutrality had been guaranteed 
by Britain, as well as other European powers, and (rcrmauy’s violation nl dial 
neutrality brought Britain into the wai on die side ul Belgium ami hranee. 
Beta on challenging Bi iiaiils naval aipirma* y wnh hr. own in n iiinu Inn r 
and cagei (o extend his colonial ini in \hiia b\ lalung temtoi) dial dir 
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which polarized socialists along national lines. Nationalism replaced class 
politics, all hut effacing the avowed internationalism oi Marxists, anarchists 
and pacifists. France’s republican system—and its posturing as the home of 
the Great Revolution—earned the Allies greater moral support horn the 
world’s liberals and socialists than the Reich’s authoritarian legacy, but as 
events unfolded, the French Republic was no less eager than the Kaiser’s 
Germany to resume the Fran co-Prussian War and finish it off in its own favor 
and absorb the German-speaking Rhineland. Russia’s participation in the 
Allied coalition, in turn, allowed German militarists to claim that it was 
lighting to protect Europe from ‘Asiatic barbarism’—a claim that pro-war 
t icrman Social Democrats invoked (drawing amply from Marx’s anti-Russian 
writings) to rationalize their support for the Kaiser. Britain’s participation in 
i lie war was patently motivated by an attempt to prevent Germany from 
gaining supremacy on the seas and to retain the old European ‘balance of 
power’, the keystone of British diplomatic policy on the Continent. The 
English, French and Russians were all eager to carve up the moribund l urkish 
! mpire. The other belligerents, including Serbia, who had their own territorial 
ambitions, could barely pretend to be fighting for lofty ideological goals. The 
|,vy to gaining popular support by all the governments in the war was a crude 
chauvinism that the First International had been created to oppose and that its 


.accessor dishonored. 

In August 1914 few Europeans, mindful of the brief Franco-Prussian War, 
\peeled the war to last long. Conventional military wisdom—among general 
..tails and recruits alike—predicted that the conflict would be over by autumn 
, M winter of 1914 at the very latest. The declarations of war initiated by Vienna 
ind Berlin seemed to provide a release for tensions of all kinds—psychological, 
ial and cultural—that had been building up for years. The popular anxiety 


that was initially manifested in anti-war demonstrations almost immediately 
t'.ivc way to a wave of popular chauvinism and patriotism. Trotsky, walking 
through site streets of Vienna in August, wondered, ‘What was it that drew to 
i!u square of the War Ministry the Viennese bootmaker’s apprentice, Pos- 
pischil, half German, half Czech; or our greengrocer, Frau Maresch; or the 
• ilmiaii I Tan Id? What sort of an idea? The national idea? But Austria-Hungary 
.i. tin wry negation of any national idea.’ ’ i he scandalously chauvinistic 
.fogan ‘ \(fr Snfr ji niii.wn stnfren' (All Serbs must die) was plastered 
thioiiglioui Vienna; comparable slogans appemed on walls in the other belli- 
... mu tommies, including Russia I lie name St Petersburg was changed to the 
I,.... {,ci man sounding (Vtrngiact, ami patriotism became so pervasive that 
mum woii. is who only a lew ui. I s cuiln i hail siippoiled ami war Social 
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professed to be internationalists. Bolshevik militants who had been leading 
them in virtual insurrectionary strikes were excoriated and even beaten up. To 
the astonishment of their deputies to the Duma, the nationalist upsurge 
overwhelmed nearly all the parties, socialist as well as bourgeois, as did their 
counterparts in Europe's various parliaments. 

The war, once it began, continued not for four months but Tor four years 
and claimed the lives of approximately 10 million combatants—mainly men 
under 40 years of age—in a monstrous network of trenches that sprawled for 
hundreds of miles across the battlefields of France, northern Italy and Russia. 
Russia's incompetent generals sent more than 2 million peasants in uniform, 
poorly equipped and poorly trained, to their graves. Germany's losses quickly 
approached 2 million as well, followed by nearly 1.5 million Frenchmen, 1.25 
million Austro-Hungarians and a million Britons, not to speak of Italian, 
Turkish and other losses. Men were massacred by the tens of thousands in 
only a few days ol futile offensives, and the wounded—often limbless, blind, 
or otherwise mutilated—filled nearly every hospital in Europe. 

The outbreak of the world war, and the reactions to it, demolished the 
Second International as an effective socialist organization. Not only did the 
International fail to stand up resolutely against the very imperialism that its 
congresses had denounced for decades; but its most important parties—par¬ 
ticularly the German SPD, ‘Marx’s own party’, as it was long denoted—dis¬ 
carded its most important anti-imperialist principles. French and Belgian 
socialists' attempts to create a common front with their German comrades 
against the Kaiser's patently aggressive policies failed ignominiously. Long¬ 
standing friendships among comrades who for decades had affirmed their 
internationalist solidarity arm in arm at congresses of the International rup¬ 
tured ignominiously. 

No less shameful was the way the German Social Democrats came to the 
support of Wilhelm and the Fatherland. On 25 July, the party's leadership 
published an open Letter in Vorwdrts (Forward), its official organ, condemning 
not Berlin but Vienna for provoking the war-—and carefully ignoring the 
German government's ultimatum to Russia against mobilization. The party's 
executive committee declared indignantly: 


No drop of German soldier's blood must be sacrificed to tlie Austrian 
despots’ lust for power, to impeiialisf commercial imncsis. ( nmiabcs, we 
call upon you to express immediulely in mass meetitigs ilie unshakable will 
lor peace ol tbr class conscious pmlrlaiim I he inline, < lasses, who in 
peace timi oppns, you, tlcspist you, rspioil you, w.uil I■ > iim you .is 
< .in i mu It MI < ft 1 1 L very when tin ci\ iniisi m lg un lrs|* »l\ < m , Wcvv, ml no 
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!:ven as the SPD called for mass meeting against (Ik- war and inveighed vviili 
brave words against the Austrians for fomenting it (leaving Wilhelm's asset 
ante unmentioned), the underlying reformism of Social Democracy began i<> 
surface in the behavior of its leaders. When Leon Jouhaux of the French 
General Confederation of Labor appealed to Carl Legien o! the social demo- 
cratic German Free Unions to join him in calling for a joint general strike, the 
(X'rT leader received no answer whatever.' On 29 July, the top leaders ol the 
l-uropean parties, from Victor Adler of the Austrian party to Angelica Bala¬ 
banov of the Italian, traveled to Brussels to attend an emergency meeting of the 
International’s bureau. But they quickly found that they could not agree on a 
practical policy against the impending war and deferred any decision to the 

congress that the International had scheduled for 9 August. 

As early as 26 July, however, German Social Democratic leaders specific¬ 
ally Hugo Haase, who had succeeded Bebel after his death as the party s chief, 
and Otto Braun, the party’s treasurer—met with the German chancellor, 
ihcodor Bethmann-Hollweg. The chancellor made it very clear to Haase and 
liman that Germany would stand by Austria-Hungary—clearly indicating that 
die Reich would ally itself with the dual monarchy. The hostilities, he 
emphasized, would be preceded by a period of martial law—meaning that the 
imperial government would outlaw the SPD if it opposed the war. A right-wing 
Social Democratic deputy to the Reichstag, Albert Siidekum, wrote a secret 
report on 29 July assuring Bethmann-Hollweg that ’no actions ol any kind 
(general or partial strike, sabotage, and the like) [by the SPD] are planned or 
i ven to be feared precisely because of our desire for peace.’*' The German 
, I lancellor could thus knowledgeably assure the Prussian Ministry of State that 
n had nothing to fear from the leadership of the German socialist movement. 

I he Vorwcirts continued to agitate for peace, but by 30 July its editorial 
I »oanl was divided, over which line to take. On 31 July the SPD s executive 
committee convened to wrestle with the agonizing question of whether the 
I mi Ly’s Reichstag deputies should vote in favor of war credits if the Kaiser 
, 1 ,|; U( -(! war. Hugo Haase, who led the SPD’s parliamentary caucus, vigoi- 
,iu .ly opposed a vote to finance the war, while Philipp Scheidemann, a leader 
n| i In- parly’s riejn wing, voiced his support for the Fatherland, with the result 
ih.u iIn- executive initially failed to come to a decision on whether to vote lor 

tmlus. . 

Meanwhile the SPD made a final attempt to work out a joint plan ol action 

with the French socialists. But as soon as their delegate, Hermann Muller, a 
m , m |„i ol [hr .I’D executive, arrived in Paris, he realized that liemh 
.allSB would vote in Invor Of vvai ere.ln-. Upon irlnming to Berlin on 3 

August, he n ported to htapwty th« ..ft unttcgy wnh d« fmm. h Socialists 
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was announced that the vote on the war credits to support the Imperial Army 
would occur in the Reichstag the next day. 

On 3 August, after agonizing days of concentrated discussion and argu¬ 
ment, the SPD’s parliamentary caucus decided (78 to 14, with a few absten¬ 
tions) to vote for the credits. The ‘Russian perir—Bethmann-Hollweg’s line 
that Russian despotism was the real culprit in the war—became the specious 
excuse for abetting Prussian militarism in plunging Europe into a four-year 
continent-wide war, despite the fact that only days before the war crisis 
emerged, Russian workers had been on the verge of an insurrection. 

Party solidarity required that the SPD Reichstag members deliver the vote 
unanimously, irrespective of dissenting views within the party faction. Thus on 
4 August Haase, despite his opposition to the vote, was obliged as head of the 
party to declare that the SPD supported the appropriation of funds for the 
conflict. To complete the irony of the occasion, an SPD back-bencher wrote in 
a letter to a friend: 

I saw |German] reservists join the colours and go forth singing Social 
Democrat songs! Some Socialist reservists I knew said to me: ‘We are going 
to the front with an easy mind, because we know that the Party will look 
after us if we are wounded, and that the Party will take care of our families if 
we donT come home.” - 5 


The long years of socialist opposition to German expansionism, which had 
once sent some SPD leaders to prison for refusing to support the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870; were now a distant memory. This vast, indeed cum¬ 
bersome party—raised to public prominence with the support of a huge 
bureaucracy; financed by its periodicals, cooperatives, varied enterprises, and 
investments; stupefied by its own parliamentary self-importance; and guided 
by a highly conservative trade union leadership—had drained German soci¬ 
alism of whatever revolutionary spirit it had had in the leaner years of its 
existence. Whether the SPD could have succeeded in arresting the war, given 
the wave of patriotism that swept over the German people, is questionable, but 
any losses in public support that it might have suffered in 1914 would have 
been more than recouped in the years that followed. When the French 
Socialist leader Herve denounced the SPD at the [ntemationaPs 1907 Stuttgart 
Congress as ‘an electoral and accounting machine, a puny nl t ash registers and 
parliamentary scats, 1 indeed shouting tliai She whole Social Democracy has 
now become bourgeois, 1 he may have br< n saying, even (non than many nl the 
party's fit winger vvrjc pupated to m lam\v ledge 
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leaving the party’s anti-war tendency in the hands of the much less militant 
jean Longuet, Marx’s grandson. Even if Jaurfe had lived, however, it is highly 
i inprobable that his views could have prevailed in the party; nor is it certain 
i hat he would have continued to hold them when the war took the form of a 
German invasion, jules Guesde, who had been the most orthodox of Marxists 
within the International, became a vigorous patriot and even entered the 
government. The syndicalist CGT shifted from its traditional anti-statist gen¬ 
eral strike position to support for the republic. Such esteemed French anar¬ 
chists as Jean Grave, Charles Malato and Paul Reclus rallied to the support of 

i he Allied cause. 


[he Belgian socialists, whose country had been brutally trampled upon by 
(term an armies, could most easily claim that they had been forced by cir- 
, uinstances to participate in a war they never wanted. But no internationalist 
; , foments or feelings of class solidarity subsequently diminished their now- 
I mssionate hatred of all things German, including German Social Democracy. 
Indeed, all the Social Democratic parties in the belligerent countries were 
dramatically transformed from opponents of the war into ardent supporters of 
dicir country’s respective ‘cause’—and de facto opponents of their former 
, r.mradcs on the other side of the battlefield. Curiously, the Serbian Socialist 
deputies dutifully opposed war credits but reversed themselves once the 
,1 >n[liet finally got under way. The SPD, like most Social Democratic parties in 
die belligerent countries, declared a suspension of the class struggle—a ‘civil 
, ieace’ policy of public unity—in support of their respective governments. 

Russia proved to be an exception. Here the Bolshevik and Menshevik 
d, puiics in the Duma issued a joint statement denouncing the war as 
imperialist and walked out without voting for financial support for the war. 
Him ihe ‘father of Russian Marxism’, Plekhanov, as well as the old Isfera hand 
I'niiesov, defected to ‘social patriotism’ (as anti-war socialists named the civil 
i, ;ia . policy), joined by a number of Mensheviks and SRs, who supported the 
Ulit-d cause and, by extension, the very tsarist despotism against which they 
[,.,d .struggled throughout their adult lives. Rising Menshevik stars such as 
■ Jiknlai t hkhddzc and Mikhail Skobelev took another tack and declared that, 
d |‘„ii ism were overthrown, they would support the Allies against Prussian 
milnuiisni Prom his l.ondon exile Peter Kropotkin, the aging theorist of 
nun vl 10 com mum.sm, embraced the Allied cause so fervently that he violently 

broke with some ol Iris closest British comrades. 

I In 'iceonri Intel national was nil bill dead. Within the secretariat ol the 
Intomitionul Socialist Bineau, the ivmmuii ol the International, most rcpre- 
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war and the SPD’s collaboration with the Reich all but shattered Lenin. When 
he read in Vorwarts that the party had voted for war credits, he was so shaken 
that he initially insisted that the report had been forged by the German general 
staff in an attempt to disorient the world socialist movement. When he realized 
the truth, he flatly declared that he no longer considered himself Social 
Democrat—he was now a Communist. 


THE INTERNATIONALIST OPPOSITION 


The war lasted far longer than the belligerents had expected. Following the 
German offensives in the West and the rollback of Russian troops from Prussia 
in the Hast, the conflict ground down into seemingly endless trench warfare, 
claiming lile on an appalling scale and producing extreme economic misery at 
home—especially for the Centra! Powers, who were effectively blockaded by 
Allied navies. 


Each passing year after 1914 saw the growth of anti-war sentiment among 
socialists, anarchists, and even leftist liberals, with the result that the policy of 
civil peace began steadily to unravel More than most of their European 
counterparts, Russian socialists and anarchists remained almost solidly 
opposed to tsarism and refused to collaborate with the hated monarchy. The 
British Independent Labor Party had never supported the war: led by Keir 
Hardie, many Independents were pacifists as well as anti-imperialists. In 
Germany Karl Liebknecht, a Social Democratic deputy to the Reichstag and the 
son of the late Wilhelm Liebknecht, broke the SPD’s parliamemaiy unity in 
December 1914 and voted against any further credits to the military, launching 
a vigorous pubiic campaign against the war. ‘Every people’s main enemy,’ he 
declared in May 1915, ‘is in their own country!’ 11 He was joined by Rosa 
Luxemburg and a growing coterie of fervent Internationalists, as socialist 
opponents of the war were called. Despite persecution and arrests by the 
imperial government, the German Internationalists and others from socialist 
and non-socialist ranks were now determined to follow a policy of active 


opposition to the war and ro the policy of civil peace. 

Asa Russian, Lenin would have faced imcmmeni on (Inman and Austrian 
territory and so fled to the safety of neutral Zurich and Bern. In early Sep 
tember 1914, the Bolshevik leader advanced a eonsisterti inicmaliotialisi 
position in ‘I lie lasks n! Uevoltuionaiy Sntul I Imoei.ii y' in (lie I iiropcnii 
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‘sheer betrayal of socialism’, including the Belgian and French socialist leaders 
as well. His attack swept in the tendencies in Social Democracy that had led to 
the collapse of the International and singled out the various excuses that the 
parties had made for collaborating with their respective governments, Lenin 
then propounded a position that in time acquired the name revolutionary 
defeatism’: ‘From the view' of the working class and the toiling masses ol all the 
peoples of Russia, the defeat of the Tsarist monarchy and its army ,.. would be 
the lesser evil by far,’ 

Lenin concluded his article by advancing his own ‘slogans ol Social 
Democracy’: Bolsheviks must issue ‘all-embracing propaganda’ in the army as 
well as among the people; organize illegal nuclei in the army against chau¬ 
vinism and patriotism; press for a ‘republican United States of Europe’; and 
wage an unrelenting revolutionary struggle against tsarism ‘coupled with the 
immediate slogans of a democratic republic, the confiscation of the landed 

estates, and an eight-hour working day.’ 

The document was signed by ‘a group of Social Democrats, members of the 
Russian Social Democratic Workers’ Party.’ 12 Later articles by Lenin called for 
i he creation of a Third International, and the anti-war socialists, for reasons oi 
iheir own, soon took the necessary steps to convene leading Internationalists 
across all the front lines—-obviously motivated by the need for a new Inter¬ 
national. Between 5 and 8 September 1915, in deep secrecy, a general con- 
Icrcnce of anti-war socialists convened near Bern in the village ol Zimmerwald. 
t Jrganized by the Italian and Swiss socialist parties, the conference brought 
together 38 delegates from the Left in the SPD as well as a miscellany of Dutch, 
Bulgarian, Latvian, Polish, Romanian and Russian delegates, as well as the 
' wviss and Italian socialists who convened it. The French and British delegates 
were prevented by their respective governments from attending. 

I he conference participants immediately divided into the usual three 
wings-— a left, a right and a center—each of which drafted its own anti-war 
manifesto. The ‘Left Zimmerwaldians’ were led by Lenin, his close aide Gre- 
iry Zinoviev, and Karl Radek of the Polish party; they were supported by Ture 
Mcminn and Karl Zetli Hoglund of Sweden and by LA. Berzin of Latvia. The 
Mi's manifesto sharply attacked the ‘social patriots’ for betraying their most 
|,;,sie pi inciples and particularly condemned the SPD’s Reichstag deputies who 
h id voted lor wai credits and civil peace. It summoned the masses to ‘go out 

.In- %/icits and (ling in id.- face ol die ruling class your rallying cry: Enough 

.,/ rli. s/mudi/ii!’ Additionally, die manifesto held that die existing pro-war 
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imposing list of ‘delegations from Russia, Poland, Lithuania, Latvia, Sweden, 
Norway, Germany and Switzerland, most of whose signatories were either 
Bolsheviks or their supporters. 

The ‘Zimmerwald Right’, composed mainly ol anti-war German moderates, 
opposed an organizational split within the existing social-democratic parties, 
and was oriented toward a pacifist position rather than a revolutionary one. It 
was headed by Georg Ledebour and the French syndicalists Alphonse Mer- 
rheim and Albert Bourderon. The Russian Mensheviks, including Martov, who 
had been schooling themselves in the art of moderation since 1905, gave their 
support to the Zimmerwald Right’s manifesto. A small Center, which included 
the Swiss host of the conference, Robert Grimm, as well as Trotsky, Angelica 
Balabanov of the Italian Socialist Party, and Henriette Roland-Holst from the 
Netherlands, also emerged that included the bulk of the pacifists who attended 
and a number of militant revolutionaries who were alienated by the Left’s 
tendency to draw uncompromising differences with the Zimmerwald Right. 

A composite final document or ‘Zimmerwald Manifesto’ (commonly 
attributed to Trotsky and Roland-HoLst) blamed the horrors of the war squarely 
on capitalism and denounced the socialist parties’ support for war credits and 
civil peace. It called for international proletarian solidarity, a peace free of 
annexations and war indemnities, and a continued struggle for the 'sacred 
aims ol socialism’ and the ‘irreconcilable proletarian class struggle.’ 1 ' 1 

Representing as it did a compromise by the three factions that made up the 
conference, the document was unavoidably mild. The Left, in fact, felt obliged 
to issue a statement of its own declaring that it was ‘not fully satisfied with the 
conference manifesto' because ‘it contains no characterization of [the] 
opportunism’ that had caused the Second International’s downfall. Moreover, 
‘it contains no dear characterization of the methods of struggle against the 
war. lj Nevertheless, the Left signed the manifesto in order to preserve a 
common front of the Zimmerwaldians against the ‘social patriots’. The man¬ 
ifesto was translated into a great variety ol languages and made its way sur¬ 
reptitiously through the entire European labor movement, exacerbating the 
mounting popular hatred of the war. 

Critics of the war had been raising their voices well before the Zimmerwald 
conference and were met by ever-intensifying repression. (hi 7 February ! 915, 


as hunger riots broke out in Berlin, the Reich tried to silence iis most militant 


and well-known anti-war socialist critic by drafting Karl I irhknrehi ituo the 
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finally broke party parliamentary discipline and voted against war credits, 
while 22 abstained. Thus approximately hall of the entire SPD faction now 
refused to support the government's requests for funds to continue the con- 
(lict. In March 1916 Liebknecht (on leave from his regiment) once again voted 
against war credits and was joined by still other SPD deputies. 

All the independent anti-war deputies were summarily expelled from the 
SPD Reichstag faction, presenting the party with a major split. The committee 
i hat had been formed at Zimmerwald to carry on the conference’s work called 
a second conference, this one at Kienthal, another small town outside Bern, in 
litre April 1916. It was attended by 43 delegates and two observers, twelve of 
whom belonged to the Zimmerwald Left. With the support of seven additional 
delegates, who voted with the Left on key issues, about half of the conference 
could be said to adopt a radical stand on the war and the International. The 
Kienthal Manifesto, however, was surprisingly pacifistic (‘Violence begets 
violence, 1 read one rather trite conclusion). But the Left scoted its gains in 
niher resolutions—particularly those dealing with the conference s lelation- 
-,|iip with the executive of the Second International—the International Socialist 
Bureau. The so-called Lapinsky Resolution, named after its Polish sponsoi, 
woriated the International’s executive committee. 


By May 1916 more hunger riots broke out in Germany, followed by major 
si likes in Berlin, Braunschweig, and even at the Krupp armament works in 
I sscn. Early September 1916 and the winter of 1916 saw one strike wave alter 
another sweep over the main Russian cities, particularly Petrograd, where moie 
ihau ! 50,000 workers downed tools on 3-9 September, followed by 100,000 
mi 9 January in commemoration of the anniversary' of ‘Bloody Sunday’. 

Particularly strong feelings of despair began to well up among foreign 
revolutionaries who were isolated in Switzerland, who had little if any' contact 
■.nili their supporters in the belligerent countries. Lenin, boxed into Zurich, 
i Mil little contact with his comrades in Russia. On 22 January 1917, in a 
.pri-ch to young Swiss workers at Zurich’s Volkhaus (People’s House), he 
.'l imly lamented, ‘We of the older generation may not live to see the decisive 
I,miles of this coming revolution.’ 16 Only a few weeks later, however, in a 
,in Men turn of events, Petrograd would explode in a revolution that unseated 
iln toil year old Romanov dynasty in less than a week and open a period in 
win, |, (he red |lag would fly over government buildings not only in the Russian 
, .,, 11 ( 1,1 Inn in Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Budapest, to cite only the major 
, in, , | ven as dcspnii scnlrd ovei reuital and Lnsleni Europe altci thiee years 
,,| , image, a revolniioivary Monn suddenly emerged dun was to reshape world 
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CHAPTER 43 


The Revolution of February 

1917 


RUSSIA AND PETROGRAD AT WAR 


By any standard of reason or morality, Russia’s entry into the First World War 
in July 1914 on the side of the Allied powers was an unprecedented folly. With 
the possible exceptions of Austria-Hungary and Turkey, no country was less 
equipped economically and socially to sustain a modern conflict. Austria- 
Hungary was at least geographically contiguous to the German Reich and 
could count on its immediate assistance, while Turkey, on the periphery of the 
world conflict, was generally spared the concerted attention of its opponems. 

The Central Powers and the Allies alike had long regarded the seemingly 
endless manpower reserves of the tsar as Russia’s most important asset. This 
belief may have had some justification during the Napoleonic wars, when 
massed infantry, hand-to-hand combat, bayonet charges, and cavalry were 
decisive in winning battles. But from the mid-nineteenth century onward, 
technology was increasingly replacing the valor of brightly colored infantry and 
gallant horsemen in national military reserves. By 1914 a great variety of 
artillery pieces, breech-loading rifles, and especially machine guns rendered 
mass charges and shoulder-to-shoulder marches of infantry across a battlefield 
not only obsolete but disastrously wasteful of human life. The Germans had 
developed their strategies with the aid of the lessons provided by Von Clan 


sewitz and the strategic genius of Von .Schlirlien, but most of the Russian 
command was still frozen menially in the strategy nl the agin; 1 . I’tinee Mikhail 
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the more because her army had no substantial economic base on which to 
conduct a modem conflict, The country had no Land route to the Allied 
powers along which it could receive material support, and German naval 
predominance in the Baltic Sea closed off any possibility ol transporting 
adequate foreign aid by a water route. As a result, the Russian army was to 
suffer immensely high casualties—not only because of superior German 
weaponry, but also because of huge shortages of supplies. 

Moreover, Russian infantry was woefully underequipped. By the time the 
army was mobilized to its initial wartime strength of 6.5 million in the last days 
of 1914, its infantry had only about 4.5 million rifles at its disposal, that is to 
say, anywhere from a quarter to a third of the tsar's infantry lacked the most 
basic weapons. The army required about 150,000 rifles monthly, but Russian 
industry could produce only 27,000, In practice, Russian troops in huge 
numbers had to wait for a suitable number of their comrades to fall before they 
could enter the conflict against German troops armed with modem guns of ail 
kinds. The Eastern From required massive artillery bombardments, but Rus¬ 
sian industry could supply only a fraction of the shells needed to sustain its 
guns, at times only two or three for each cannon. Only their rudimentary 
l reaches kept Russian combat troops from being entirely exposed to firepower 
I'mm sophisticated automatic German weapons. In contrast to other Allied 
soldiers, the ordinary Russian infantryman went through the war without a 
steel helmet and commonly without a gas mask, Russian railroad networks 
were among the most pitiful in Europe and incapable of supplying a huge 
army; the entire empire had little than a sixth of Austria-Hungary s track 


mileage. 

I he initial successes of the Russian army against Germany were highly 
Ircvpiive. In the opening days of the war Russian armies had sliced suddenly 
into a militarily unprepared East Prussia, but they were soon driven hack at 
( nnrmous losses and were never again able to mount a serious offensive 
against the Kaiser’s troops that yielded lasting results. By 1916 the Eastern 
! i oni was more or Less stabilized along a line running from the Gulf of Riga— 
lightly less than hallway between Petrograd and Warsaw-—to the Romanian 
h. ,i.In Russia had lost Poland, most of her Baltic provinces, and Galicia at a 
«iM nE 1 million dead and wounded as well as 350,000 prisoners. On the eve 
o| dir PM 7 Revolution. an estimated E million Russian soldiers had deserted 
Imin the aimy and remmed In their villages. To make up the shortfall, the 
"mvi mine hi roust ripied about I f > million men inlo the army, many of whom 
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command with a baronial arrogance that was more redolent of feudal behavior 
prior to the Emancipation than the conventional military discipline that 
existed in modem European armies. 

Each levy of conscripts for the army, together with the steady drift of 
peasants into war industries, produced a serious labor shortage in the coun¬ 
tryside. As the fateful year of 1917 drew near, severe shortages of staples 
became the rule in Russian citi.es, and living costs began to soar beyond the 
means of the average working-class family. As the availability of consumer 
goods diminished, the peasants who remained behind to till the land could 
buy little or nothing In return for their harvests and therefore withheld their 
crops Irom the urban centers, which further exacerbated the grave shortages in 
the cities. Urban women were obliged to line up for hours in front of food 
shops, often arriving before dawn. Public bitterness, which no amount of 
patriotic appeals could assuage, intensified steadily, not only against the 
war but against the autocracy itself, which had grossly mismanaged the 
distribution of goods for an ill-clad and hungry population as well as military 
operations. 

This anger manifested itself in the increasing restiveness of the working 
class, whose hatred of the regime burned on a very short fuse after its early 
outburst of jingoism in 1914 wore off. The war had brought no improvement 
in the income and working conditions of the proletariat, more than two-thirds 
of whom were recently arrived peasants from the villages and were housed 
under terrible and worsening living conditions that already beggared 
description before the war, Petrograd, however, enjoyed a favored status 
among Russia's large cities, not only as the capital of the empire but as its most 
important manufacturing center. Fully 22 per cent of the country's industrial 
output was produced by its factories, which, during the war, provided work for 
more than 400,000 men and women in the dry proper and its environs. Above 
all, the capital was Russia's most important center of heavy industry: by 1917 
more than 237,000 workers were engaged in metal and hardware production. 
The city's industrial structure was also its most highly concentrated and 
technologically advanced: 13 per cent ol Petrograd Is factories employed nearly 
81 per cent (317,000 men and women) of the capital's workforce, or an 
average of 2400 workers in each enterprise. Impressive as such statistics may 
be, however, they do not: convey the enormous size of the largest plants. The 
Putilov works, which manufactured vital metal products, employed more than 
24,000 workers, making it the largest factory complex in ilie city. The most 
socially restless industrial area in rhr ijpita! was located north nl the Neva 
Rivei in lire Vybnig Uisniet when IP pn n m ol (hr uty’s j>i'nlriaii:u 
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and New Lessner plants, with only about 7000 anti 6000 worker. n 1 1 
Located in the Vyborg District, these two plants were major pmilmrr. ol 
military goods and had a high concentration of radical workers led by S<>< ml 

Democrats and Socialist Revolutionaries. 

Despite the large number of peasants that flooded its factories, the capital s 

working class was probably the most literate in Russia. Nearly 90 per cent of 
ihe men and 65 per cent of the women could read and write. These pnrrn 
tages were even higher among the metalworkers, who were the proletarian 
backbone of the capital’s Bolsheviks in the troubled months preceding the 
, outbreak of war. As has been noted, they formed the most politically advanced 

and volatile sector of the Petrograd proletariat. 

The newly arrived peasants, especially single and mobile young men., may 
not have been schooled in socialist ideas, but they were disposed to direct 
action or bunlarstvo, the typically pre-industrial form of village rebellion from 
Which SO many rural uprisings were bom. Of the nearly 150,000 workers who 
entered the Petrograd labor force between 1914 and 1917, an estimated 50 to 
/0 per cent, or roughly 80,000, were peasants. These newly arrived peasant- 
workers were not the hereditary proletariat that Marx believed would be the 
hegemonic class in creating a new society. Indeed, few workers in the tsar s 
domains were so far removed from the countryside, as has been emphasized, 
dial they had forgotten the riotous huntantvo militancy that had been nour¬ 
ished in the village world for centunes. 

l inally, Petrograd was not only a major industrial center of the imperial 

government; it was also a very' important garrison city. Scattered over the city 
« civ thirteen barracks containing twelve combat regiments (two of which were 
( ossack units), armored car units, an engineer battalion, bicycle troops, 
hine-guniiers, and the notorious Semenovsky Regiment that had played a 
, h, vial role in putting down the 1905 insurrection in Moscow. More than 
1 . iHU) .soldiers actually worked in government-owned munitions plants and 
.iilin enterprises in the city. These men were under strict military discipline: 

im ] y were they subject to the everyday humiliation faced by ordinary 
,, i|i hers, enduring degrading modes of address and personal treatment, but 
ih. y could also be brought before courts-martial rather than civil courts for any 

m at or supposed infraction of factory rules. 

in ihc IVirogiacl garrison .soldiers ol all types—-many of them held in reserve 
h, |h 11 down civil disorders, others working as uniformed proletarians m the 
I ll\ . industrial districts, Still others in transit to or from the front—ranged in 
numbers horn 160,000 t® more than 7.70,0110 and were often quartered in the 

poorest parte oi the < apltal i hits huge fort e d disciplined men, largely peasant 
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residences, which made them easy targets of radical political propaganda. 
Given the privileges accorded to the officers and the arrogant behavior that the 
ordinary soldiers had to endure, a genuine if hidden class war simmered in 
most of the barracks, one that was eventually to explode into the greatest 
military mutiny Russia had seen up to that time. 


WARTIME DISCONTENTS 

The repression that followed the tsar’s declaration of war was swift and 
unrelenting. Social Democrats, particularly Bolsheviks, the capital's most 
intransigent anti-war activists, were quickly rounded up and sent either into 
the army or to Siberian exile. Thus Bolshevik membership in Petrograd fell 
from several thousand to barely one hundred in the months that followed. 
Strikes were outlawed; violators could receive sentences from several months 
to four years of hard labor. All the periodicals of the Internationalist Left—be 
they Bolshevik, Menshevik, or Socialist Revolutionary—were shut down; their 
city and district committees were arrested; and their grassroots networks were 
shredded by the police. The Bolshevik deputies to the Duma, led by Lev 
Kamenev, were obliged to stand trial for their Internationalist views and were 
eventually exiled to Siberia.. 

When remnants of the Bolshevik’s Petersburg City Committee called for a 
strike to protest against the trial of the Bolshevik Duma deputation in February 
1915, only 340 workers downed their tools in six factories. This humiliatingly 
small number of strikers reflects the temporary paralysis that silenced the 
capitals proletariat, due to its fear and its pro-war sentiments. Between August 
of 1914 and July 1915 only 45 political strikes took place in Petrograd, 
involving a mere 10,000 workers. Strikes over economic issues were more 
plentiful, but they rose slowly in number and reached serious proportions only 
a year after the outbreak of the war. The Petrograd proletariat had been cowed 
by the war for the time being. 

But in the summer of 1915 the strike movement began to surge forward. In 
August 1915 alone about 24 political strikes, embracing more than 23,000 
workers, occurred in Petrograd. On 10 August, textile workers in Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk were shut while demonstrating U) were killed and >1 wounded. 
Like Bloody Sunday 1905, this atrnciiy produced a near'insnmvtionuiy 
response: once ihr news reached IVlrogtad, ,i iWn day pmirvi sit ike t rupled in 
die Vyborg. Narva, and IVterliof diMihls. bunging nul mint iliari L- 1 ,000 
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Egersky Regiment sympathetically joined the workers, injuring twenty ‘phar¬ 
aohs' before being quelled by die military police. 

The alarmed authorities made another sweep of Petrograd’s radical network 
between late August and early September, arresting 30 of the most active 
ITuilov metalworkers, 23 of whom were Bolsheviks, six SRs, and one Men¬ 
shevik. But far from intimidating the movement, the police action provoked a 
full-scale citywide general strike, in which the workers not only demanded the 
release of the arrestees but raised new political and economic demands. In 
(act, as the strike movement increased day by day, an All-City Strike Com¬ 
mittee was created to co-ordinate it. Within four days, more than 82,000 
workers from 70 factories had downed their tools. The Strike Committee called 
lor the formation of a Soviet of Workers' Deputies—the first one since 1905— 
to which various factories responded by electing deputies. 

The prospect of a soviet and a possible insurrection apparently alarmed the 
Menshevik leaders, especially Chkheidze and Skohelev. Mindful ol their 
errors’ in 1905, the Mensheviks were frightened by the prospect of alienating 
the bourgeoisie, particularly members of the moderate liberals in the Duma’s 
Progressive Bloc (headed by the Kadet Pavel Milyukov and the Octobrist leader 
and reform-minded industrialist, Alexander Guchkov), The Menshevik depu- 
lies joined Alexander Kerensky, a rising young deputy and leader of the 
moderate Duma SRs known as Tmdoviks (Toilers), in visiting the factories and 
trying to induce the workers to return to their jobs. At an enlarged All-City 
,mke Committee meeting, most of its participants except for the Bolsheviks 
ueemnbed to Menshevik and Trudovik pleas for moderation. The socialist 
majority of the committee, led primarily by the Mensheviks, prudently called 
■ 'll the strike—validating Lenin’s mistrust of a speciously united socialist party 
whose members had fundamentally different goals and analyses* 

No less revealing of deep-seated differences among the Mensheviks, Bol¬ 
sheviks and SRs were the conflicts fought over the issue of forming a Workers' 
i.i oup as part of the Central War Industries Committee* The committee was a 
l gal bin non-govemmental agency that had been formed on the initiative of 
u form minded industrialists who tried to gain government war contracts for 
.mall Pei i ograd fains and provincial factory owners. In proposing to form a 
\\ inkers' ( ,mup, the committee was eager to promote fairness in governmental 
militaiy coni rads as a means to eniisi the support ol workers; by ensuring 
I ibm pari it iparfon, they belfoved, they could losier industrial peace under the 
i | uusiv< umbrella ul j mi i h >l ism 
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proposed Workers' Group was the electoral procedure that made it possible 
for them to discuss their class problems without restraint and to gain a legal 
institution to promote their interests. 

Of the three workers’ parties that were expected to participate—Bolsheviks, 
Mensheviks and SRs—the Bolsheviks were most militantly opposed not only 
to the war but to any form of class collaboration. The 'Petersburg 1 Bolsheviks* 
decided to use the first stage of the indirect electoral process to campaign 
against the war and call for the overthrow of the autocracy. They would 
boycott the final electoral stage to express their refusal to collaborate with the 
bourgeoisie or the government. They also called for converting the Workers’ 
Group into a Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, falling back on the vivid memories 
of the Soviet of 1905. In this strategy they were supported by the left-wing or 
'activist 1 tendency of the SRs (a collaboration that set a precedent for the more 
significant alliance in 1917 and early 1918), The Mensheviks, however, chose 
to follow the whole electoral process to its very end, even standing for election 
to the initial Workers 1 Group, 

In the first electoral stage, held in September 1915, the 213,000 workers 
who voted chose 218 electors, of whom 60-70 were Bolsheviks, 80 were 
Mensheviks and SRs, and the remainder were unaffiliated. The Bolsheviks 


dutifully withdrew their candidates and boycotted the rest of the process. 
Accordingly, the Workers’ Group that finally emerged from the elections was 
dominated by Mensheviks. 1 The Mensheviks, to be sure, expressly denied that 
they were following a class collaborationist policy or supporting the war. 
Rather, they declared, they planned to use the Workers’ Group as a means of 
expressing the workers 1 class grievances and as a forum for propagandists 
purposes. In practice, however, the Mensheviks had become averse to pro¬ 
voking or alienating their bourgeois allies, even lagging behind the anti-war 
sentiment that was spreading among the worker-militants. Clearly the Men¬ 
sheviks had retreated from their militant position of 1905 and were func¬ 
tioning more like liberals than like revolutionaries. 

Accordingly, they were more hesitant than ever fully to support proposals 
for strikes and demonstrations. Their dogmatic notion that rhe Russian labor 
movement must strive for a 'bourgeois democratic 7 regime was strait jacketing 
them into a fixed, doctrinaire position. Ensconcing themselves in quasi legal 


bodies such as the Duma, the Workers’ Group of the War Industries C om 
mittee, and various workers’ cooperatives, they exuded an an ol construe live 
gentility rather than msunvetitmuiy lervm 
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The Mensheviks’ changing behavior ultimately benefited the prospects ol 
the Bolsheviks. From a membership ol only about 100 in the lattet lull ol 
1914, the capital’s Bolsheviks grew to 2000 by September 1916 and to 3000 
only five months later. The number of Bolshevik Party cells in Petrogutd 
doubled from 55 in 1915 to 110 in January 1917. Lenin’s associates now 
accepted the notion that only a revolution could remove the obstructions 
created by tsarism and install a modem constitutional government, and that 
such a revolution could succeed only with the support, indeed the leadership 
of militant workers and their organizations. Although the Petrograd workers as 
yet had verv little knowledge of the disputes among Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, 
and the various SRs, their more militant cadres learned to regard the socialist 
moderates with mistrust—-which left them open to Lenin s strategic appeals. 


THE GATHERING STORM 


In 1916 strike waves were now following one upon anothei with ever gieater 
Ircquency. In January there were 68 strikes, involving 61,000 workers, mainly 
id commemorate the dead who had fallen in Bloody Sunday. It was followed 
|,y “51 in. March that involved nearly 78,000 strikers, and a startling 77 in 
November, which brought out 170,000. All these strikes, let it. be noted, were 
political in nature and were matched in number and size by economic strikes 

.is well. 

1 hey expressed a resentment of the tsar’s government, moreover, that rose 
in frequency as the months passed. During the Bloody Sunday memorial 
soldiers in a military truck belligerently drove their vehicle into a contingent of 
mounted police—to the cheers of the demonstrators. In October, during a 
demonstration near the barracks of the 181st Infantry Regiment, the phar- 
II tbs' attacked the protesters, which angered the soldiers nearby, who joined 
ih. demonstrators in a wild fracas against the police. The police might well 
li.iu- been trounced had the authorities not called in mounted Cossack 
di'inchments. One hundred and thirty soldiers were arrested after this incid- 


< Hi. and the regiment was removed from the capita). 

In tli. lace ol soaring prices, widespread hunget, governmental mistnan- 
,,,, llU ,|| ai the rein as well as at the front, the fact that Petrograd workers 
■ 111, | in mil casing numbers and dial soldiers gave them occasional support 
•hould not have been very sm prising at least, so the authorities consoled 

iIn in 1 elves I In Hodci'i. .ill. i all, had raised no hunicadcs, as iln^ had in 
I o | | and di> s> .Id 11 i . had not nuiliincd is tiny had ill I’’" * Mmeovn, the 
. ... . . , . . I i bat ill. Ill III 'BHID poll. I in.>bili ■ .1 I.p. with civil 
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unrest could handle the workers’ strikes and the military episodes. The Cos¬ 
sack detachments, those privileged dragoons, were still loyal to the tsar, and 
the regiments stationed in the capital, such as the Semenovsky-—which had 
put down the Moscow 1905 uprising—-were still reliable. These forces seemed 
more than enough to control any civilian ‘disturbances’, authorities reassured 
themselves: the police would handle any small disorders that might arise, the 
Cossacks would take on the more serious ones, and the regiments in and near 
the capital would suppress any incipient insurrection. 

In August 1915 the tsar personally assumed command of'his demoralized 
army, demonstratively moving his residence from Petrograd to Moghilev, the 
city on the Dnieper River in Belorussia w'here the Supreme Command or 
Stavka was installed. This gesture was apparently meant to reassure the Rus¬ 
sian people that military affairs were in good hands. But this gesture failed 
miserably. Nicholas’s subjects felt no safer under his guidance than they had 
under previous army commanders. Moreover, by moving to Moghilev, the 
emperor simply shifted the blame for the army’s failure to vanquish the Ger¬ 
mans from his commanders’ shoulders on to his own. In performing the 
onerous job of commander-in-chief of the army Nicholas was out of his depth. 
The tsar simply loitered around Moghilev and raised his flagging spirits with 
braided, spoiled and obsequious officers who shielded him from any expres¬ 
sion of popular discontent. 

When Nicholas left Petrograd for Moghilev, he placed civil affairs in the 
incompetent hands of his wife Alexandra, her ‘holy man’ Rasputin, and the 
self-serving, corrupt court camarilla that had formed around the pair. The 
wilful, mystical empress took control of the government and appointed min¬ 
isters and officers to key imperial positions—appalling the more rational fig¬ 
ures in the tsar’s service. Alexandra was not only grossly incompetent and 
hopelessly paranoid; she was even more of a tyrant than her husband. 
Domineering toward her imperial husband, she in turn was dominated by a 
rapacious Siberian monk, drunkard, and womanizer, Rasputin. Rasputin had 
used hypnosis to arrest the hemophiliac bleeding of the young heir to the 
throne, the tsarevich, which made him seem to Alexandra s eyes a miracle 


worker, Worse, it had earned him the power to play a decisive role in gov¬ 
erning the empire and peopling its leadership with rogues. 

Recalling all too vividly the events of 1905, the Duma’s liberals, in letters 
and petitions, implored the tsar to make die ministerial and military changes 
that were visibly necessary in salvage the (Tumbling empire, (milled by his wife 
and her ‘holy man , Nicholas .imply n plat «l om nn oinpetriil miiiisn i wiih 
an even more itn oitipeieni viur.sm I In nobility was <i|iiall\ unable to 
i 1 1 11 111 r n i event' e veil tile ei. Liu I i In! t v i n .In 1 1 oil I 1 11 im lii lilt'll I < out is els 
• 1 1 tin I'.ai . Iii mif 'Iiaie 1 aii 11 1 \ 11n i nilr| i i'|1 111 j ivii1 1 mi'l l i|n[ 11 ui><>ii 11 < r In 







THE REVOLU L LON ub H lilUIAIA I I* 


lure December 1916 youthful nobles succeeded in murdering Rasputin l>m 
his removal did nothing to change the course of events Leading to revolution 
I he Kadet leader Milyukov tried to rouse the lethargic monarchy with a stormy 
address from the rostrum of the Duma, hinting at treason (that is, by the 
t ierman-bom tsarina), but he soon lapsed into a hopeless fatalism about the 

autocracy's inadequacies* 

At the end of 1916 the empire’s wartime losses and class hatreds had 
soared to intolerable proportions. The specific economic dislocations facing 
Russia would have undermined the stability of any modem nation, even in 
peacetime. Indeed, had the tsar consulted the statistics that his own Ministry 
of Interior collected instead of reading the patriotic claptrap that emanated 
|torn his War Ministry’s press, he could justifiably have panicked over the 
future of the dynasty. These statistics would have told him that the currenc) of 
his realm was becoming worthless; the number ol rubles in circulation in the 
last half of 1916 had leaped more than threefold, from about 2.5 billion to 
nearly 8 billion, while the prices of goods had risen on the overall about 
threefold in less than four years. By contrast, average wages had only doubled, 
leaving the urban lower classes in sheer destitution. Petrograd was facing a 
!amine. It was receiving only a third of the food supplies needed to keep its 
|,, w er classes alive and only half ot the fuel it needed to opetate its industries, 
warm its homes, and fire its bakeries. Food prices edged steadily upward that 
I ., where food was still available. In a brief two months, from 16 December 
I o lft, to February 1917, the price of such basic staples as potatoes and bread 
utse 25 and 15 percent respectively. Cabbages rose in cost by 25 pet cent, and 
iUc remaining goods soared beyond the reach of even fairly well-paid wage 
i .ii hits, let alone poor ones. A secret police agent reported that. 

Resentment is felt worse in large families, where children are starving in the 
most literal sense oi the word, and where no other words are heard except, 
Peace, immediate peace, peace at all costs.’ And these mothers, exhausted 
Imm standing endlessly at the tail of queues, and having suffered so much 
,n wale [ting their half-starving and sick children, are perhaps much closer to 
revolution than (lire liberal Duma deputies) Messrs. Miliukov, Rodichev 
and t <>.. and ol course, they are much more dangerous, since they are the 
.tot (.piles ol llammable material, needing only a spark to set them aiire. 2 
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eminent was planning to limit the bread ration to only one loaf per adult. 
Factories, lacking fuel, began to close down, leaving thousands of workers free 
to mill around the depressed neighborhoods or fill the proletarian taverns, 
heightening the feelings of class hostility that were spreading through the city’s 
industrial districts. Despite the frigid weather, the political temperature in 
Petrograd was rising to boiling point. Only a mere incident was needed to 
plunge the capital into an outright mass insurrection. 


THE FEBRUARY REVOLUTION 

On 23 February many of the factories and shipyards in Petrograd were closed 
because of strikes, punitive lockouts, or a lack of raw materials. The strikes 
were quite disconnected from one another: they were started or led mainly by 
factory militants, not by the revolutionary parties, in response to the specific 
needs of their fellow proletarians. The Bolsheviks’ Petersburg City Committee 
played no role in the events under way. In fact, most members of the com¬ 
mittee had recently been jailed as a result of police raids, and the paity piess 
was closed down by the police. Only the Russian Bureau of the Central 
Committee*—the highest Bolshevik committee within Russia—was available 
for leadership. It was headed by the metalworker Alexander Shliapnikov, along 
with his two subordinates, the young Vyacheslav Molotov and I. Zalutsky. 
Shliapnikov seemed almost indifferent to the ferment in the capital and per¬ 
sisted in Mewing the strikes as narrowly economic and politically incon¬ 
sequential. Even when great masses of workers began to take to the streets and 
shootings occurred between the masses and the ‘pharaohs’, he tended to 
dismiss their importance and seemed to be convinced that the troops would 
easily bring them to an end. The authority for mobilizing the party as an active 
force during February thus fell to the capital’s district committees, especially 


*The Bolshevik Central Committee, it will he recalled, was divided into a Foreign 
Bureau and a Russian Bureau. The Russian Bureau was composed mainly of jmu 
tteak’, responsible for the party’s day-to-day affairs in the homeland, 111 ' ‘■niraM to the 
ideologically oriented Foreign Bureau living abroad. In Ivin nary 1917 die Foreign 
Bureau consisted mainly of lenin and Gregory Zinoviev in Switzerland, while the 
Russian Bureau was led hy Alexander Shlinpiiikov, the most senior Bolshevik Who Was 
still at liberty m the l ouuliy, In theory, the lin .-.i.in Bureau had M WFU( ft authority a» 
l| u | 'orrlpl i |im call. Inn linin' 1 , voii i obumi-.l} < oil nil 1 1 Ini molt he W.e- nllei all 
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,ii,l ,,, , |, , mu ml m H .. a ilh ■ ,li li • u 1 1 . i 111. poMIlim that I ■ lim a ■ ' ■ .. 
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Vylioty, DiMiici t ximmiiu I', whose mt mlw w < iIk 
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‘ international Women's Day . . 1 * Be .ary. * 

|„ ,,, pioelaimed by the Second International in 1*30 on the mmmive oi Ua 

, lki l a close comrade .1 liusa Luxemburg. Before textile plants m the Vyborg 
I), lri ct worker-militants and leli-leaning Social Democrats staged mass 
, mrllll) ,s celebrating the holiday (which was still a novelty in the Russia 
„ vnlndonary movement and did not evoke great, emotions), they denounce 
,hc war and the terrible (cod shortages that affected the city, but *emor*or> 

| ld nGI | lilV c to he overheated to stoke up the extreme bitterness. of the textile 

.k< ,s. rhesc workers, most of whom were women, were obl*ed tc.wo* 

lilutirn | )OUrs a day for scandalously low wages in the capital, ^cUhey y 

In havior of their overseers. . . 

Inspired partly by the holiday and partly by their economic burdens, 

women in the textile mills decided to strike. They were supported by many 
lllin o unemployed male workers who were loitering in the streets and cafes_ 

In growing numbers the strikers and unemployed youths filled thestreets o 
, I „ Vyborg crying ‘Bread!’ and denouncing the war. 1 he women challenged 
! m) iloycd*men,particularly the metalworkers, to come out and jmn bene 
Br.lal.evik leaders, in turn, tried to restrain the metalworkers, earful ^ 1 f 
„,, „ „„, was not sufficiently ripe to engage the authorities. But the crowds 

mlmiaied women and their cries were too combustible lor the men to tgnom. 

.letalworkers flooded the streets, going from plant to plant to induce 

.„ lu , „ u, join them or, in some cases, simply forcing them to close down their 
, 1 1M1 , whether out of enthusiasm, despair, or simply moral coercion nearly 
,,0 000 workers and 30 large plants stopped working m the Vyboig Dismc , 
,|,; v were followed by a smaller number in the Petrogmd Distnc and were 
|(> incd by the Putilov workers, who had been locked out of their Narva 

! lh ,uly al terln, tens of thousands of workers were marching toward 
{-ciiier ol the city, uanstormmg an inchoate movement into an over 

pohiit si .lento.mil ion against the autocracy. Workers pressedagarns p 

IMl .. nying m km c iheir way across the bridges leading from the suburbs into 
, wlrs’cemn . I he poliee had all they eould do to hold then own ground 
m ,l demonstrators Without recourse to fm-arms-whose use the 

gtt v new had explicitly forbidden The workers, in soon s^ to 

. ..«h..lackadaisicallyandetoreto 

without charging into thi *." Itfrrt... . . . c8cflpc . 
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on their side. Nor did the incident escape the notice of the secret police, who 
reported the event for posterity. 

At nightfall on the 23rd the demonstrators withdrew to their districts, 
leaving the center of the city deserted. But the working-class suburbs were alive 
with discussions, arguments, and plans to continue, indeed expand the day’s 
strikes and demonstrations. The unwillingness of Cossacks to attack the 
workers, limited as it was, undoubtedly played a major role in raising their 
hopes for success and in encouraging them to press harder the next day to test 
the government’s authority. Thus did a sudden women s strike for bread 
become an attempt to bring down a centuries-old autocracy, 

The Bolsheviks’ Vyborg District Committee now raced ahead of the cautious 
Petersburg City Committee, and its boldness began to override the higher 
committee’s qualms. That evening, acting in defiance of the wishes of its own 
City Committee, the Vyborg Bolsheviks called for a three-day general strike, 
thereby opening a new stage in what was seemingly a protest movement. While 
the City Committee’s principal leaders still regarded the strike call as pre¬ 
mature, even adventuristic, the Vyborgers brought together the galvanized but 
inexperienced masses, providing them with guidance and palpable goals. 

By the next day, even the normally reticent Mensheviks decided to act 
conjointly with the Vyborg Bolsheviks. I he cold, overcast daybieak of 24 
February was charged with excitement in the working-class districts. Orators 
appeared everywhere, not only from the socialist organizations but Irom the 
faceless ranks of the proletariat itself, stirring the workers to use every means 
at their disposal—from rocks to bolts, screws and tools—in confrontations 
with the police. At the New Lessner, Erikson, Parviainen and Russian 
Renault plants, contingents of Bolshevik agitators and worker-militants 
closed down the remaining Vyborg factories, bringing out 75,000 workers 
from 61 plants. 

At the Sampsonievsky Prospect, which lay just belore the Lireinyi Bridge, 
linking the Vyborg District with the city center, the authorities mobilized two 
and a half companies of Cossacks, two companies of the Moscow Regiment, 


and police contingents to cope with the inevitable march into the city proper. 
It began at nine o’clock that morning, when some 40,000 workers and 
sympathizers and some 2500 Erikson workers converged ai (be bridge, iaee lo 
face with the Cossacks. The Cossacks were ordered m charge into the crowd, 
but to everyone's astonishment, they passively hulled then horses in swaihs 
behind their mounted ollirers, leaving die d< imm aiaioi , virtually unmiu hed, 
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I his wink was uni wilhoiU meaning, I lie ivntka . wv.r emboldened wait a 

friendly not hostile, kind ol assurance, and slightly infected the Cossacks 
Willi k the ewe who wtaised bund imitators. m spite ol renewed eUorts 
Imm the officers, the < iassacks, without Opeftly breaking discipline, tailed to 
[ imT the crowd to disperse, hui flowed through it in streams, this was 
repeated three or bur times and brought the two sides even closer togethei. 
Individual Cossacks began to reply to the workers’ questions and even enter 
i!no momentary conversations with them. 4 

I,lie ,he Cossacks preserved their neutrality, the mounted police ‘pharaohs’ 

I, myd ihe crowd in a frenzy and dispersed it. About 5000 workers managed 
., , ross the icy Neva River, but waiting police detachments scattered them all 
,,,, ilit- C i ty . By now the strike had spread throughout Petrograd and all its 
uvmins, bringing out unprecedented numbers of workers who furiously 
imaged the police in nearly every part of the capital. At Kazan Square m tie 
t ,y (T uici at least four rallies followed upon one another until Cossacks and 
my cavalry finally cleared the area. At Znamensky Square a mass rally was 
l„ |,| Before the huge statue of Alexander III, while Cossacks and police 

.iv ively stood by. A platoon of the Volynsky Guard Regiment sent to 

i, ,|„ ,sc the crowd, allowed the workers to pass on the sidewalk unharassed. 

I i, ji jy everywhere the street demonstrators were cheered by bystanders, 

,„ h>bbo( lu)od residents, and even wounded soldiers who waved to them from 
| 1(1 .,pji ;i | windows. As the last demonstrators, flushed with success, finally le t 
ili, Nevsky Prospect—Petrograd’s main avenue—they declared that they 

,, L ,nM return in even greater numbers the next day. 

i;,u |,i s pledge was uncertain. The workers were showing signs of weariness, 
md die Petrograd military command would undoubtedly strike back more 
■ oii,• uisly if events got out. of control. During the night of 24-25 February 
,,,,’mbei.s of the Bolshevik Russian Bureau, led by Shliapmkov, still opposed a 
, .,|| |,„ an insurrection as premature. It remained for a small Internationa ist 

■.. Democratic group, the mezJirayoiifsy (Interdistrict-ers), who were com- 

. . I,, unity between the Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, to circulate a mam- 

1 ,,, 1 ,, calling lor an uprising and a democratic republic. Vague as the 
Irsto’s demands were, they buoyed the spirits ol the workers and sug- 

,'i• mi-iI dim a firm hand guided the masses. 

A, die la* lory level parly dillerriiers among Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, an 
• ( p., |k am, to give way to a sense ol common purpose and unity ol action. With 
I, „ CX{;e ptions all .,'lists wen now engaged in propagandizing the workers 

and ..a ... rhi toldlei ■ Flew next morning, 25 February—a Urn- 
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Liteinyi Bridge the Cossacks abandoned their posts to the workers, who 
streamed into the city center unimpeded. At the Nikolaevsky Bridge, which 
linked Vasilievsky Island with Petrograd 7 s center, a platoon of Don Cossacks, 
the cream of the tsar’s mounted forces, impassively permitted a crowd ol 
workers to cross into the city, ignoring the Island’s military commander s 
frantic orders to stop them. Still another Cossack detachment permitted a 
crowd to free detainees who had been arrested by the ‘pharaohs’ in a nearby 
building. To the cheers of the surrounding crowd, the Cossacks actually 
chased away the police guards with insults and freed the detainees themselves. 

Perhaps the most dramatic incident of the day occurred in the late afternoon 
at Znamensky Square. Here mounted police attacked a rally and dispersed the 
people in all directions while a Cossack detachment sedately stood by. When a 
few bold workers, caps in hand, approached them with pleas for help, the 
Cossacks suddenly charged the police with their sabers unsheathed and dis¬ 
persed them, leaving the commanding police inspector dead in the snow. Nor 
were the Cossacks alone in their partisanship. Demonstrators who confronted 
troop contingents across the Nevsky Prospect appealed to the soldiers for their 
support, “the soldiers raised their bayoneted rifles—then broke ranks and 
melted into the crowd. Other soldiers in the city center, however—many of 
them non-commissioned officers being groomed for higher positions—fired at 
demonstrators and left a scattering of dead civilians in the streets. 

Meanwhile the working-class suburbs, particularly the Vyborg, were 
inflamed by feelings of revolt. Everywhere the ‘pharaohs’ were disarmed and 
beaten. Police stations were attacked and stripped of their weapons. The city 
was paralyzed by the general strike. Trams, cabs, even ordinary vehicles were 
nowhere to be seen; printing presses, banks, business offices, stores, and 
government buildings were dosed down. The universities were empty, calcs 
and restaurants were closed , postal deliveries came to a halt, and water and gas 
works were no longer in operation. Crowds surged through the great avenues 
of Petrograd, singing revolutionary songs, waving red flags, and carrying 
banners calling for an end to the war and the autocracy. In fact, Petrograd had 
seen nothing like the fever that now gripped the city since 1905, when the very 
existence of the monarchy hung in the balance. 

The Petrograd workers had now committed themselves to an insurrec tion 
that could only be pul down by troops, Bui tin workers alone could not 
overthrow the government. They needed I he suppori ol [lie middle class 
population and above all die lull suppori ol ilu t loops i hem sc Ives, With 
only small quaiililies ol weapons H dn in disposal i|u wuikriswrn nu.ipahle 
ol Mirci inn 1 i mined m ildiei . m man t nml mi fin lend, min nal « ii il i u n i was: 
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The authorities seemed to understand that the very existent *' *>l Hi. .mm 
eracy was being challenged and shifted to the worst possible recourse; the »*• 
of ordinary soldiers against the people. During the night and early morning the 
Petrograd military governor. General Khabalov, turned the city center into an 
armed camp. All the major intersections were occupied by pickets ol troops, 
reinforced by machine-gun nests. Detachments of soldiers were deployed to 
guard public buildings, railroad stations, and bridgeheads. Cavalry contingents 
patrolled the avenues, and scattered groups of sentinels checked the papers ot 
all passing civilians. 

The next day, 26 February, opened as a bright and crisp Sunday. The high- 
echelon Bolshevik and Menshevik leaders alike thought the mili tary forces that 
Khabalov had assembled spelled the end ol the uprising. Astonishingly, they 
thought that the better part of wisdom would be to call oil the strike. But the 
Petrograd proletariat was so impassioned that it seemed to have lost all sense 
of danger. For reasons that are difficult to explain, workers again assembled in 
ibe streets and made their way across the icy Neva to the Nevsky Prospect. 

As the crowd marching along the Nevsky reached its intersections with the 
Vladimir Prospect and Sadovaya Street, detachments of the Semenovsky Regi¬ 
ment inauspiciously opened fire. Elsewhere, in Znamensky Square, a training 
, lerachment of the Volynsky Guard Regiment unexpectedly fired on a crowd, as 
did troops elsewhere. But the crowds persisted in their demonstration, scat¬ 
tering and regrouping with resolute determination to shatter the discipline that 
Mill held the troops under the command of their officers. Somehow the 
demonstrators must have sensed that the military forces were undergoing a 
major change in outlook; the discipline that held many soldiers together was 
actually beginning to unravel. Nikolai Sukhanov, the Menshevik-Internationalist 
who observed their behavior, noted that many ol the military patrols 

had a rather casual, unserious, and unreal character. Both the cordons and 
patrols looked as though they were hoping for organized attacks on 
themselves and seeking an occasion to surrender. Single policemen had 
long since completely vanished. Ihe patrols, who were not matching but 
strolling around the city, were as a matter of fact disarmed [by the 
drimvnstralorsj in many places without offering serious iesistance. ... In 
'.piu ol i he presence oi an olficcr, [a cordon ol Grenadiers] were standing 
e.r,y and conversing animatedly with the crowd on political topics. Agitators 
were haranguing them in (|inle unambiguous terms. Some soldiers were 
t Inn kltng, others were listening in attentive Silence-there was no direct 

iii uhoitlm.until bin 11 if v wrte obvinii'.ly mi'.titi.iblr material Im any at tivi 
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The uprising’s militants now knew that events would reach their decisive stage 
the next day. If the soldiers opened fire on the workers and their supporters, 
the workers would have to retreat to their homes in defeat. But it was also 
possible that the soldiers would lower their weapons and go over to the 


crowds. 

When the members of the Bolsheviks 1 Vyborg District Committee met that 
night, they seemed inclined to call off the next day’s action* But at the same 
time meetings, even rallies, were occurring everywhere in the workers’ sub¬ 


urbs, and here the workers were plainly elated. They had noticed the non¬ 
chalant behavior of the troops; under the very eyes of their officers, and many 
military cordons and patrols had freely talked with the workers. Militants and 
ordinary workers argued, compared experiences, and formed judgements 
about the next day. A meeting of Bolshevik worker-militants and mezhrayontsy 
on Vasilievsky Island resolved that the workers should not only continue the 
strike but extend it further and collect weapons to create a workers’ militia. Al! 
that stood between the state and a successful popular rising, they were con¬ 
vinced, were the embittered peasants in military greatcoats who comprised 
most of the Petrograd garrison. 

Unknown to the socialist leaders and the workers alike, the bonds of 
military discipline that had kept the garrison harnessed to the regime were 
being severed. The lenience of the Cossack detachments had been unnerving 
enough to the authorities, but the reluctance of troops to fire on the people 
had produced growing alarm at the headquarters of the Petrograd military 


command. Most alarmingly, workers had even felt tree, at day’s end, to rush to 
the barracks of the Pavlovsky Regiment and inform them that their training 
detachment (among others) had fired upon demonstrators in the Nevsky 
Prospect. Outraged by this news, the Fourth Company of the pavlovtsy left its 
barracks to stop the training detachment, then found itself in a fire-fight with 
mounted police. Bereft of weapons, the soldiers returned to their barracks to 
incite other companies in their regiment to rebellion* The ringleaders or the 
mutiny were soon surrounded by loyal troops and duly imprisoned, but it was 
found that 21 armed men were missing. They probably took re luge m the 
working-class districts. Each of these soldiers, in effect, was an agitator des¬ 
perate for an uprising and, as soldiers, could talk freely to others who shared 
his uniform. The army, no less than ihr workers, the avarks, and die poliee, 

was primed for a break with the government. 
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regiment By nine &.m. the... xt d*y Monday, 27 February they tearhul 
Preobrazhensky 1 ithoabten Kej-inu-nis, who Imalty ikadcc u jt 

barracks along .he way joined Inns* and appeared on the Nevsky 
Inlly armed, where they encountered cheering crowds of ‘ 

mvial lac) middle-class people. Armed .soldiers and workers ” 
ilcicd tens of thousands of weapons from the Amend and other mrtay 
storehouses. By nightfall revolutionary troops an ,i scattered armored 
,,,.mated in the broad avenues of the city, and the dwindling holdouts soon 
,!.[rendered to their revolnlionary besiegers. As Tsuyosh. Hascgaw-a observes. 

11 , c soldiers' insurrection that began in Volynskti Regiment early >j* 
llmg thus involved practically all the military units in Petrograd by the 
,.„d of February 27. ft is estimated drat the participants in the soldier, 
insurrection Jc from 10,200 in the morning to 25,700 in the atarnon 
and to 66,700 by evening. It further grew in the morning of Febnmty 28 m 
72 000 by afternoon to 112,000, and in the evening, 127.000. By th 
£Lm, of March 1. almost the entire garrison, 170.00* soldrers. took the 

side of the revolution/’ 


M|E END OF TSARDOM 

It, 1617 imperial Russia's bureaucratic-military complex had become such a 
IL arelisn. tha, h simply could no, grasp what was happemng ,o the 
“.,ry it ruled. That it had survived rhe 1905 Revolution-for 

..Une more to the inertia of the could 

.. than to any vitality of the tsanst regime, it « ' 7 

1,,-nd to historic social changes dial were sweepmg hurope, vc waulI ha 
,0 coilapse in the hurricane tha. assailed it in late February. 
wUnJy revolutionaries weir or c.ountei-revoKmonaiy troops outside the 
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wounded, 869 of whom were soldiers. By comparison with other major 
uprisings, Russia’s 'first revolution’, which brushed aw r ay a centuries-old 
autocratic state, was comparatively bloodless—which, more than any other 
fact, revealed that it had been moribund for years and was merely awaiting an 
appropriate burial. 

The uprising of February 1917 was a political insurrection, not a social 
revolution. The social problems that had induced the workers to go into the 
streets and the soldiers to mutiny remained unresolved. The war was still going 
on; agrarian problems remained ubiquitous; employers still exploited their 
workers; and even the difficulties of feeding the capital were as overwhelming 
as ever, exacerbated by the presence of tens of thousands of hungry and armed 
soldiers. Now that the autocracy had been overthrown, what institutions 
would take its place? Who would lead the centralized, bureaucratic empire that 
had kept millions of people, including non-Russians, in chains for centuries? 
Would the war continue? Would the conflicting classes-—bourgeois and pro¬ 
letarian, landlord and peasant—unite, after February, to defend the empire 
against Prussian militarism? Or would the war end in a separate peace? The 
next few months would reveal the enormous difficulty of answering most of 
these questions, as well as the inertia that paralyzed the revolutionary leaders 
to whom the masses turned for guidance. 


NOTES 

1. Tsuyoshi Hasegawa, The February Revolution; Pctrograd, 1917 (Seattle and London; 
Univeisity of Washington Press, 1981), p. 114. 

2, Quoted in ibid., p, 20L 

3, The Kayurov quotation Is a slight modification of the one. in Leon Trotsky, The 
H i s to ry of th e Ru ss\ a n Re vol u t io 11 , tran s. M ax East man (N ew Yc >rk: Sim o n <Sr Sc 'bus te r, 
1932), p. 1:104, 

4. Ibid,, p. 1:104-5. I have compared Trotsky's brilliant but tend cm ions account 
against Hasegawa * 1 2 3 4 5 6 s scholarly history and used material from the Bolshevik writers 
work only if the historian substantiates it. 

5. N.N. Sukhanov, The Russian Revolution, 1917: A Persona/ Record, ed. and Mans, jnd 
Carmichael (London, New York and Toronto: Oxford Univcrsiiy Press, !9Viy pp, 2(\ 
27. 

6, Hasegawa, February Revolution,, p. 292. 
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The Soviets in Power 


THE provisional government 

I lie insurgency of the Petrograd workers, it need hardly be said, terrified the 
, apical’s upper classes. On 14 February, to cope with the city’s growing unrest, 
Nicholas convened the Duma, but then on 26 February, the third day of e 
strike movement, he inexplicably prorogued it, telling the deputies to leave 
I Vtragrad and return to their homes and estates. In so doing the tsar left Russia 
bereft of any legitimate legislative body. Tire Duma deputies were -tended 
by the prorogation—a de facto abolition of their institution—but amid 
revolutionary upheaval they were undecided on how to respond. On the one 
hand, they could obey the emperor’s order to abandon the city, leaving i s 
political fate to the workers and soldiers. On the other hand, they cou cl meet 
regardless of the tsar and deal with the situation-but that would mean 
flying Nicholas’s decree and aligning themselves with the insurgents (which 
would have disastrous repercussions for them personally, should the mon- 
l,v survive the upheaval). Most of the conservative depuues chose to obey 
Nicholas and beat a hasty retreat. That left the members of the Progressive Bloc 
and the constitutional monarchists to confront the crisis. On the afternoon of 
> / i (-bi nary about otic third of the former Duma deputies met m an informal 
,, ,sion and selected a Duma Committee. They chose an assortment of 
members Iron, across the political spect,tin,. including two social,Sts, the 
Intdovik Alexander Kerensky and ihc Menshevik Nikolai (.hkheuizi. 
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either to keep the revolution under control* should it succeed in changing the 
government, or to negotiate with a counter-revolution, should the tsar prevail 
over the insurrection. 

Later that day, when news reached the Committee that the Preobrazhensky 
Regiment had ceased to be at the tsar's disposal, the Committee nervously 
decided to take power. The Kadet leader Milyukov, the Committee's informal 
head, was intent on keeping Russia a monarchy and cautiously sought to 
restore order in the capital and keep a Romanov on the throne. On 1-2 March 
the Duma Committee agreed that the tsar should abdicate in favor of his son, 
under the regency of the Grand Duke Michael. The Committee actually had no 
authority of its own to offer the throne to the reluctant grand duke, who wisely 
rejected the risky honor. Nicholas, for his part, seemed to be sleepwalking 
through his dynasty's ultimate crisis. First he demanded the outright military 
suppression of the insurrection; then he agreed to accept a constitutional 
monarchy; and finally, 'encouraged 5 by nervous generals, he acknowledged 
that a new provisional government was the only alternative to anarchy in 
Russia. 

Nicholas, however, again offered too little too late. !Tie remains of shattered 
royal insignias that abounded in the streets of the capital made it eminently 
clear that the masses would not allow the autocracy to continue to rule Russia, 
let alone with a Romanov on the throne. As he met with emissaries from the 
Duma Committee and consulted with his more trusted military advisers, it was 
plain to the emperor that his own supporters were eager to see him removed. 
Nicholas's capacity to influence events had become so minuscule that his 
abdication on 2 March was almost a mundane event. With little ceremony the 
tsar and his family were temporarily placed under house arrest in his palace in 
Tsarskoe Selo. 

With rhe abdication of the emperor, the Duma Committee had to create a 
legally responsible provisional government if it was to prevent the immense 
tide of political change from creating a radically democratic govern me nr. 
beyond the control of the bourgeoisie and landowners. In a negotiating session 
that began at midnight on 1 March, the Duma Committee delegates (headed 
by Milyukov) and a Soviet delegation (headed by Chkheidze) met and ham¬ 
mered out an eight-point program to establish a provisional government that 
would run the state until such time as a constiiunu assembly multi he con 
voked. With this program as its basis, the new government mtriuled to (I) 
offer amnesty to all political prisoners: (2) guarantee Ireedom nj ■>pee<h, 
assembly, arid association including, the right to lonn union 1 -, and engage in 
strikes; i >) abolish all piivdnn s based ">n national u hgmns and mu lal aatu . 
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elections for new organs of municipal self-government. hy a 'loui i-'ilnl "I 
frage (universal, secret, direct, and equal voting); (7) ensure lliai iiiMu r .nu 
military units in Petrograd would keep their weapons and would noi l«■ .i <o 

the front; and finally (8) give all off-duty soldiers the right to enjoy the live- 
doms possessed by civilians. Finally Milyukov drew up a list of ministers to I <11 
the positions of the proposed government. All of these measures were 
undertaken without any public involvement—indeed, behind the back o t le 


Revolution. 

With a Provisional Government in place, Milyukov now needed to some¬ 
how gain a semblance of popular consent for its existence. His strategy was 
simple. An anonymous crowd of ‘the people 1 had gathered in the Catherine 
Hall of the Tauride Palace ‘for the purposes of information’ (as the Menshevik- 
Internationalist Nikolai Sukhanov later put it). Milyukov, passing by the hall, 
felicitously chanced to encounter them. In a sudden burst of inspiration he 
decided to regard the crowd as a sample of the revolutionary people. He 
announced that a new government had been formed, described its structure 

and ministers, and then simply asked for their approval. 

The ‘people’, however, were not nearly as accommodating as Milyukov had 

hoped. 


‘Who elected you?’ was one rather difficult question, to which the answer 
had to be given that no one had elected anyone, that there was no time for 
elections, that the ‘revolution’ had done the electing. When Miliukov called 
[the proposed] Premier [G.F..J Lvov the incarnation of Russian ‘society 
oppressed by the Tsarist regime, an exclamation was heard from the crowd: 

‘Propertied society!’ 


I he whole program and lust of ministers might have been discarded then and 
I lum- had Milyukov not mentioned that Alexander Kerensky would be minister 
ol justice. ‘1 have just received,’ he said, ‘the consent of my colleague A.F. 
Kerensky to occupy the post of Minister of Justice in the first people s Cabinet, 
m which he will mete out just retribution to all the servants of the old regime. 
Hi, ‘people’ naively greeted this news with ‘thunderous applause . Kerensky, 
widely known to the masses for his opposition to the autocracy, would 
undoubtedly declare a general amnesty, it was assumed, for all political pris¬ 
oners at home and expatriates abroad, an issue that was ol paramount 
importance to the capital’s residents. Once Milyukov mentioned Kerensky s 
lum , the * rowd agreed to at t ept ih<- teat ol tlu- program with little complaint. 
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all the privileges and status of the governing power of the land. The Allied 
powers eagerly recognized it as the legitimate Russian state. That its legitimacy 
had been granted by a heckling crowd of ‘the people’, whom the ministers 
would normally disdain, seemed to disturb no one in those chaotic days. Put 
bluntly: the Provisional Government had been created to prevent the masses 
lrom establishing a radically democratic government outside the control of the 
bourgeoisie. Months later the complaint would be raised that the Bolsheviks 
had illegitimately’ seized power from Russia’s 'legitimate’ government—yet 
the Provisional Government was virtually a coup d'etat carried out by Milyukov, 

with the co-operation of the Menshevik-controlled Executive Committee of the 
Petrograd Soviet. 

Its members were a gray list of bourgeois liberals: the zemstvo leader and 
landowner Prince G.E, Lvov would be the official head of the government, 
acting as chairman of the Council of Ministers; Milyukov was its minister of 
foreign affairs; Kerensky, its minister of justice; Nekrasov, its minister of 
transport; and the industrialist Guchkov, its minister of war, to cite the 
principal figures. Hand-picked by Milyukov, its eminence grise, this cabal held 
power primarily by virtue of the presence of Kerensky. 

Still, after casting aside a four-centuries-old semi-Asiatic autocracy in less 
than a week of street fighting, the February Revolution catapulted Russia into 
the freest liberal democracy in the Western world. In March 1917 the Provi¬ 
sional Government would institute a series of progressive reforms that had few 
equals in modern European history. It granted a package of civil liberties that 
included guarantees of freedom of speech, press, and assembly, as well as the 
right to form trade unions and declare strikes—this in the midst of a bloody 
war. A large section of the proletariat was given the eight-hour day. It abolished 
the death penalty and declared an amnesty for all political prisoners, thereby 
opening Russia to the return of politically incendiary revolutionaries. It 
eliminated legal inequalities based on race, religion, and legal status, granting 
Jews civil rights for the first time in Russian history, It granted national 
minorities varying degrees oi autonomy, and it gave Poland, alter generations 
of sanguinary struggle, its independence. 


THE FORMATION OF THE PETR( X ,RAI) SOVIE! 
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militants had also raised the demand for a soviet,* and it was echoed again i 
the January 1917 general strike. On 24 February, even before the Petrograd 
Soviet came into existence, the workers in several factories (the bianco-Russian 


and Promet plants) elected delegates to form a soviet. Before Nicholas pio- 
rogued the Duma, these delegates met with the Menshevik Duma members to 
demand that a soviet be organized. The next day, whether in reaction to these 
w orkers or on their own initiative, the Menshevik deputies did precisely that, a 


party meeting agreed to organize a soviet and called a meeting foi 26 I ebruarv 
at the headquarters ol the Petrograd Union oi Workers Cooperatives. Before 
ihat meeting could be held, however, the police rounded up more than half the 
delegates, and the Formation of the soviet was stalled. 


The definitive step toward forming the Petrograd Soviet occurred on 27 
February, when insurgent crowds freed several imprisoned members ol the 
Workers' Group of the War Industries Committee, On the same day several 
leaders of the Group-—notably K. Gvozdev, B. Bogdanov, and G. Sreido 
quickly made their way across town to the Tauride Palace, where the Duma 
sessions had been held. There they encountered Chkheidze and Kerensky, 
who arranged to set aside a room for their common use. These socialists 
immediately formed a Provisional Executive Committee,’ as Tsuyoshi Hase- 
gawa notes, whose purpose was to organize a Petrograd Soviet. 2 

The self-appointed ‘Provisional Executive’ that met consisted of the Men¬ 
sheviks Chkheidze, Volkov, Grinevich, Gvozdev and Bogdanov; and the non- 
party intellectuals Kapelinsky, Frankorussky, Sukhanov and N. Sokolov, The 
Petrograd Soviet thus began as a committee that had a moderate socialist 
orientation. At two o’clock that afternoon these members issued an appeal to 
IVirograd's ‘citizens’, calling on them to assemble at seven that evening at the 
I auricle Palace and elect delegates to what would become a soviet (although 
iIn- word did not appear in the appeal). Soldiers were to elect one deputy lor 
i ach infantry company (about 250 soldiers), one for each thousand workers in 
ihr large factories, and one for each agglomeration ot small lactories whose 
workers collectively totaled a thousand, which thereby gave a huge majority to 


1 1 ic peasan i soldiers. 

Hie Mensheviks and their allies were not alone on 27 February in the effort. 
io loitn a soviet. A number of groups were racing to create the institution; 


In ml ) Menshevik deputies in the Duma most conspicuously Chkheidze—had 
opposed both the rem mi strike and the demand for a soviet, because the situation, 
llu v believed w:i . uol up. loi opcnl) . lull, up,mg llir unihmitks. Now two yeans 
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indeed, the competition among them was nip-and-tuck. In the early afternoon, 
while the Mensheviks were conferring in the Tauride Palace, the revolutionary 
mezhrayontsy and their radical Socialist Revolutionary allies were meeting at 
their headquarters, where they unanimously agreed to issue an appeal for an 
insurrection and the formation oi a soviet. In fact, the me^rayontsy were 
almost certainly the first socialist tendency to raise the demand for both an 
uprising and a soviet. 


The tnezhrayonts appeal lor a soviet of workers’ deputies was patently an 

attempt to make the Soviet into a ‘provisional revolutionary government’_a 

soviet with governmental powers. 3 This strategy was more radical than that of 
the Mensheviks, who seemed to be endeavoring to avoid the creation of a 
proletarian revolutionary government. During the evening of 27 February the 
mezhrayontsy and their allies distributed 30,000 copies of their appeal 
throughout the capital, but by this time, at nine o’clock, the Mensheviks were 
already holding their own soviet plenary in the Tauride, pre-empting the 
mezhrayontsy effort. 


Both the Mensheviks and the mezhrayontsy, however, had outpaced the 
Bolshevik leaders, who continued to underestimate the importance of the 
soviets. In an October 1915 article Lenin had opposed the Petersburg Bol¬ 
sheviks’ demand for a soviet, warning that it should be created only ‘in con¬ 
nection with the development of a mass political strike’ 4 and not as an 
institution around which to build a revolutionary regime. On 25 February' the 
Russian Bureau ol the Bolsheviks issued a leaflet that echoed Lenin’s view, 
declaring that soviets were instruments of struggle, not forms of self- 
governance. It called upon the workers to create specifically Bolshevik com¬ 
mittees in the factories and in the city’s districts—a demand that must have 
seemed more like a recruitment drive For the party than a call to serious 
confrontation. The leaflet went so far as to demand that such committees had 
to subordinate themselves to the party’s Petersburg City Committee, which all 
but prevented Bolsheviks from participating in non-party mass organizations.* 
The Bureau seems to have viewed the February Revolution strictly as a party 
affair, to be conducted by party committees under direct Bolshevik leader¬ 


ship—a view it derived from Lenin’s organizational writings. 

By no means, however, did all the Bolsheviks in Pctmgrad support this 
highly sectarian policy. On the same day llial the Mensheviks were organizing 

the Soviet in the Tauride Palace, the Vyborg .. < .. vvliu It was 

subordinated to the party s ( iiy (oininilicr, called upon the strilu i . n> , lei i 
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deputies to a soviet. It was to be convened at the spacious hnl.uul Malum "" 
form the basis for a provisional revolutionary government. I lit- * ' ' 

leaflet declared that the workers should ‘start immediately . - - eke no ns uni., 
factory strike committees. Their representatives will compose the Soviet ol 
Workers’ Deputies, which will create a Provisional Revolutionary Govern 
meni ” Like the earlier mezhrayonts leaflet, this Bolshevik leaflet was extra¬ 
ordinary: it anticipated the policy that Lenin would adopt on his return u> 
Russia in April and that would ultimately carry' the Bolshevik Party to power 

nine months latex. , u . w 

On 27 February, however, the insurgent Petrograd workers and soldieis 

largely ignored this appeal in favor of the Mensheviks’ soviet. As Hasegawa tells 
us it ‘could not divert the massive procession of insurgents to the faun e 
Palace. ’ 6 The Mensheviks understood only too dearly that the Left was trying 
to create a workers’ and peasants’ government—and they made every effort to 
outpace all their revolutionary rivals and ensure that the Soviet's leadership, 
committed to moderate policies, would provide room for Milyukov s 1 rovi- 
sional Government. Even the choice of the Yaunde Palace—the seat ol t c 
Duma—as the new Soviet's meeting place was a political act. It suggested that 
the new government should he bourgeois in character and, in some manner , include 
(lie Duma. Although the Menshevik appeal claimed to be issued by repre¬ 
sentatives of the workers, soldiers, and other people of Petrograd , none o us 
authors appears to have participated in the strike movement and insurrection, 

let alone to ‘represent’ anyone but themselves. 

After the planning meeting ended, some of the Soviet’s organizers made 

haste to canvass the city’s factories and call upon whomever they could find 
ihere instantly to elect ‘deputies' for a meeting of the Soviet that was to be held 
only a few hours later. At nine p.m. the first plenary session of the new Sovie 
finally got under way at the Tauride. The palace itself was literally divided 
topographically into a ‘right wing’, where the Provisional Government met 
and a ‘left wing, occupied by the aborning Soviet, thus creating what wou c 
soon be called a ‘dual power. The participants in the Soviet, by most 
nr minis, numbered no more than 50 voting ‘deputies’ and 200 observers. 
Apart from Shliapnikov and a handful of his party comrades, only a few 
Bolsheviks were present at this fateful opening session. The workers were 
1|1|)im -mly unclear about the ultimate goals of the various socialist parties and 

. . . m their better known deputies. Due to the quasi-legal status that the 

Menshevik, enjoyed as a result of their participation in the Duma and the 
Workers’ Group, they were widely-known u. the mass of workers m the capital 
ami easily rose to leadership of du bovin 
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by electing Chkheidze as chairman and Skobelev and Kerensky as vice- 
chairmen. The plenary also created an Executive Committee, which included 
six Mensheviks (Chkheidze, Skobelev, Gvozdev, Grinevich, Sokolovsky and 
Pankov), two moderate Socialist Revolutionaries (Kerensky and Alexan¬ 
drovich), two Bolsheviks (Sbiiapnikov and Zalutsky), and five non-party 
intellectuals (Sukhanov, Steklov, Sokolov, Krasikov and Kapelinsky), most of 
whom initially tilted politically toward the Mensheviks’ policy. 


SOVIET POWER 


The Executive Committee of the Petrograd Soviet was quickly endowed by the 
Revolution with power unequaled by any other authority in Russia. Workers 
were at its beck and call in any action it chose to take, and Russia’s peasants 
soon came to follow its lead, especially if it promised a repartition of the land. 
/Although its Menshevik leaders were avow'edly reluctan t to turn the Soviet into 
a state—Menshevik dogma explicitly assigned that task to the alleged ‘revo¬ 
lutionary bourgeoisie—material circumstances and popular allegiances soon 
forced the Soviet to function as a state power. 

The Executive Committee began to function as a state when it established 
commissions to handle affairs that properly belonged to a bourgeois govern¬ 
ment. During the afternoon of 27 February, before the Soviet had even met, 
the Provisional Executive Committee had already formed a Food Supply 
Commission to handle the distribution of food in the capital, and a Military 
Commission to restore order in the army. A Socialist Revolutionary, one 
Colonel Sergey Mstisiavsky, was instrumental in forming the Military Com¬ 
mission, which decided to meet, not in the left wing of the Tauride Palace, but 
in the right—in fact, in the offices of the Duma’s vice-chairman, the Kadet 
Nikolai Nekrasov. 1 his change of venue all but placed control over the military 
in the Duma Committee’s hands. That night the first plenary of the Soviet 
angrily overruled MstisMvsky’s literal 'move to the right’ and brought the 
Military Commission back to its place in the palace’s left wing, placing it under 
its own jurisdiction. 


Moreover, while meeting in its first session, lire Soviet enacted ail old 
demand of the Left. It decided to replace the capital's haled pula r forces with 

a militia, to he composed ('lit hundred out of evejy ..■.and i.u lory workers 
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Among the members on the Executive Commit lee, the esenilni-. ■>! ilu 

Soviet’s power, notably the right-wing members, visibly ..umbnvd tlx 

leftists. At the 27 February session of the committee Shliapnikov, dissiiishnl 
with the low representation accorded the Bolsheviks, proposed that every 
socialist party in the city assign two deputies to the Soviets Executive, His 
motion was approved, and when the Executive Committee met the next 
morning, its membership had grown to include two Socialist Revolutionaries 
(Zenzinov and Sviatitsky), two additional Bolsheviks (Molotov and Shutko), 
and a mezhrayonis (lurenev). 

But it also included additional right-wing socialists: two Trudoviks (Bram- 
son and Chaikovksy), two members of the right-wing Popular Socialist Party 
(Peshekhonov and Chemolusky), two Jewish Bundists (Ehrlich and Rafes), 
and two additional Mensheviks (Bogdanov and Batursky). Most of these added 
members were hostile to the Bolsheviks and the mezkrnyontsy. The net effect of 
Shliapnikov’s motion was thus inadvertently to tilt the Executive Committee 
even further to the right than before, reinforcing the Menshevik policy of 

collaboration with the liberal bourgeoisie. 

Tradition and precedent also played a role in the formation of social 
loyalties. Given the insurrectionary mood of the masses, the Soviet plenaries 
could not allow the Executive Committee to collaborate too closely with 
capitalists. Thus when the time came for the Petrograd Soviet to define its 
power in relation to that of the Provisional Government, the members of the 
I xccutive Committee suffered from political schizophrenia. On 1 Mai ch, lol- 
,„wi„ S Mantel precept, it duly voted (13 to 8) no. to join the Provisional 
i lovermnent, and on 2 March the Soviet adopted the semi-Bolshevik position 
„f functioning as a ‘ “controlling organ of revolutionary' democracy” vis-a-vis 
ilie [official] government.’ 7 Hence it agreed only to 'conditionally support the 
government-—a formula that was to harness the Soviet to the government in all 
the months that followed. 

Meanwhile, on 28 February the Provisional Government bad issued an 
hi dm , under the Katier minister Rodzianko’s signature, commanding the 
insurrectionary troops to return to their barracks and place themselves at the 
disposition of their former officers. It should be understood that the soldiers 
tuff rebelled not only against the tsarist regime but against the old military 
hierarchy and its disciplinary authority as embodied by the officers. On the 
day Rndzianko’s order was issued, ihe insurrection was by no means over; 
aimed cnnllicis were still continuing in the capital. The revolutionary soldiers 
had every retfsoh to believe that il th«y followed die older and returned to 
thni liana, ks, ilacii fomin ntfx.is would distilm them anil subject ihem to 
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dismay among the workers and soldiers. The Soviet plenary session furiously 
condemned the order and even demanded Rodzianko's arrest. For their part 
the insurgent soldiers took matters into their own hands by electing their own 
commanders. The Moscow Regiment even went so tar as to arrest suspect 
officers and bring them to the Yaunde Palace for confinement. Rodzianko's 
order thus had the ultimate effect of inducing any reluctant soldiers to elect 
delegates to the Soviet, following the workers on the day before, and to air their 
grievances there, making the Soviet into the sole armed popular power in the 
capital. 

On 1 March, while the Executive Committee was completing the day's 
business, soldiers poured m masse into its meeting room and demanded that it 
prevent the Duma Committee from placing them under the command of their 
old officers. In Hasegawa’s colorful description, 

suddenly the doors of the assembly hall [of the Soviet] flung open and a 
large group of soldiers burst into the half Overwhelmed by the number of 
soldiers, who for the first time appeared in the Soviet session en masse, and 
panic-stricken by their anger, [the Menshevik] Skobelev immediately 
announced that the session was open. The soldiers turned this general 
session to an exclusive meeting of soldiers, not allowing other delegates to 
speakT 

The Petrograd Soviet of Workers' Deputies, now filled with angry gray-coated 
delegates, quickly renamed itself the Petrograd Soviet of Workers' and Soldiers' 
Deputies, uneasily giving the volatile soldiers a direct voice in its operations 
and decisions. 

A new plenum was thus established consisting exclusively of soldiers. This 
plenum, thenceforth called the Soldiers' Section, proceeded to pass resolu¬ 
tions of its own that required that the Soviet approve of all military orders 
before the soldiers would execute them. It further resolved that no weapons 
could be turned over to the officers; rather, arms were to be placed in the 
custody of battalion committees elected by the ranks. After much debate about 
whether officers should be elected, the Soldiers' Section agreed to limit the 
authority of the officers exclusively to men on duty, and it required officers to 
give their orders to ordinary soldiers respectfully and politely (as they had 
rarely done in the past). Lastly, the plenum demanded that \ fie garrison soviets 
be composed of deputies from ail units n! the army 

When these resolutions were inmsmiikd In I In Provisional (iov" tm merit, 
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write them ourselves.’ And so they did. Ten soldiers—two Bolsheviks, two 
Menshevik-Intemarionalists, one moderate Menshevik, a Socialist Revolu¬ 
tionary, a Kadet and a handful of unaffiliated soldiers—were elected to the 
Executive Committee of the Soviet as soldiers’ representatives. Together with 
the Menshevik Sokolov they betook themselves to a room adjacent to the 
meeting place of the Executive Committee and wrote the remarkable Order 
N umber 1, which essentially shifted full command of the army over to the 
Soviet. 

The soldiers who wrote this vitally important order were no political nails 
most were likely members of revolutionary" parties, and a few may even have 
been junior officers. Sukhanov, who witnessed the writing of the order, 
describes the scene with earthy authenticity: 

Around 10 o’clock, going back behind the curtain of Room 13, where the 
[Executive Committee] had been in session shortly before, I found the 
following scene: N.D. Sokolov was sitting at a table writing. He was sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by soldiers, standing, sitting, and leaning on the table, 
half-dictating and half-suggesting to Sokolov what he should write. ... It 
appeared that this was a committee elected by the Soviet to compose an 
‘Order’ to the soldiers. There was no agenda and no discussion of any kind, 
everyone spoke, and all were completely absorbed in the work, formulating 
their collective opinion without any voting. 1 stood and listened, extra¬ 
ordinarily interested. When the work was finished they put a heading on 
the sheet: 'Order No. 1.’* 


I rot sky appropriately called the Order Number 1 ‘a charter of the freedom of 
[lu- revolutionary army.'” Addressed to 'all the soldiers of the Guard, army, 
.niillery and licet tor immediate and precise execution, and to the workers of 


N.N. Sukhanov, The Russian Revolution I9J7: .A Personal Record, ed. and trans. by joe! 
- .limit bad (London and New York: Oxford University Press, 1955), p. 113. Richard 
pipe., a historian who was also a member of Ronald Reagan’s National Security 
i (iinieil, asserts: ‘One of the myths of the Russian Revolution is that Order No. 1 was 
,||. turd by a crowd of grubby soldiers. Sukhanov has left a vivid picture of the Social- 
l >. inot imil lawyer N.D. Sokolov scaled at a table in Taurida and writing down the 
1 1, m.iiuls ol ili< Hoops, rime even exists a photograph which seems to tend visual 
, inlihiliiy u> ilii .o i don ol iln order’s origins.’ But, says Pipes, the Order‘was initially 
loiundated, no) by rank and file soldiers. Inti by civilians and garrison delegates picked 
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n’iiiii pn h,ml Pipes. Iln Rironni lii'vii/iifimi (New York: Vintage Books, 1990), p. 
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Petrograd for informations it abolished all honorific titles and forms of address 
for officers; officers were to desist from addressing soldiers in the familiar 
second-person singular, the form by which masters had addressed serfs. Off- 
duty soldiers and sailors were no longer obliged to salute their officers, act 
deferentially toward them, or provide them with services as they had in the 
past. 'Arms of all kinds,' which it specified in detail, were to be placed at the 
disposition and under the control of the company and battalion committees' 
and were not 'in any case to be given out to officers, even upon their demand/ 

Moreover, the order opened a wide breach between the Soviet and the 
Provisional Government. It bestowed upon the Soviet's Executive Committee 
full command of the Petrogmd garrison—a large army in its own right—and 
control over most of the military forces at the front. Resolutions passed by the 
Soldiers 1 Section became commanding directives of the Petrogmd Soviet, and 
orders issued by the Provisional Government could be fulfilled 'only in those 
cases which do not contradict the orders and decisions of the Soviet of 
Workers 1 and Soldiers 1 Deputies. 5 The order called upon ail military units to 
choose committees 1 and elect 'one representative to a company [generally, 
250 men], who should appear with written credentials in [the Tauride Palace) 
at ten o'clock in the morning of March 2.’ 10 The soldiers seized upon it as their 
declaration of independence from the tsarist military system and established 
front-line committees at all military levels, from company to division. 

The Menshevik-dominated Executive Committee was by no means eager to 
accept the tremendous amount of power that the order conferred upon it—in 
fact, it issued an order appealing to the troops to obey their superiors. But the 
Tetrograd typesetters refused to publish the committee's document. Two days 
later the Executive Committee tried again, issuing Order Number 2, a more 
prudent ordinance that attempted to repeal the more radical aspects of its 
predecessor. It established a 'commission 5 , composed principally of Executive 
Committee Mensheviks, that was designed to curb the authority of all soldiers 1 
committees. The committee's subsequent Order Number 3 limited the jur¬ 
isdiction of the first two orders solely to the Petrograd garrison. But many army 
formations simply ignored the order and established frontline committees that 
were composed of three soldiers and one officer to interpret them. 


EARLY SOVIET POLITICS 
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of the realm formed municipal soviets. Olten even a village sWhmJ would hi 
renamed a ‘soviet’, although many of them remained direct democracies, in 
contrast to the representative system used by the urban soviets. By the end of 
1917 an estimated 900 soviets existed in Russia. The Petrograd Soviet, in turn. 


formed the apex of an elaborate structure of soviets that existed at all levels of 
political life, 

While the provincial soviets tried to emulate the Petrograd Soviet, they 
varied enormously in structure, in number of members, and in their occu¬ 
pational background. The Moscow Soviet of Workers’ Deputies, for example, 
was composed of 700 deputies, 540 of whom were workers, while the 
remainder were professionals and salaried employees. The soviet was divided 
into two plenaries—Workers' and Soldiers’ Sections—that met separately and 
had separate executive committees (whose combined membership totaled 7 5); 
they were co-ordinated in joint meetings. 

Although the Petrograd proletariat greatly outnumbered the garrison, the 
soldier-deputies to the Soviet outnumbered the worker-deputies by three to 
one. In March a Petrograd Soviet plenary comprised only BOO workers and 
2000 soldiers. The same disproportion was replicated in most of the urban 
t enters that had garrisons. Military' units of various sizes—-companies, battal¬ 
ions, and regiments—flooded soviet plenanes with deputies, skewing deci¬ 
sions in favor of the garrison rather than reflecting the views of the much larger 
proletariat. The numerical superiority of soldier-deputies made the soviets 
more conservative than they should have been, reflecting the views of the 
peasants-in-uniform, who generally felt that Russia should continue to fight 
ihe Central Powers until a separate peace could be achieved ‘without 


annexations and indemnities.’ 

Irakly Tseretelli’s return from Siberia in March pushed the moderate 
lenshevik faction, initially led by Chkheidze, markedly to the right. Before the 
Revolution, Tseretelli had been a paragon of Marxian orthodoxy, But the 
mu cess of the Revolution had changed his views profoundly: not only did he 
believe strongly that the liberal parties had vigorously to lead a ‘bourgeois 

... revolution, but his influence on the party did much to change the 

Mensheviks from defenders of the workers into supporters of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, or the ‘democracy’, as the Provisional Government and its sup- 


I u hiits eanie to be called. 
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held by acclamation rather than by balloting. The plenaries' very looseness and 
informality made it easy for organized cliques to manipulate them, militating 
against democracy and concentrating power in committees and commissions. 
Political celebrities tended to overshadow the intellectually more responsible 
figures from the old underground. An unknown number of ‘deputies' were 
self-appointed rather than elected. The absence of regulations to guarantee 
fairness in the plenaries' procedures and identify legitimate delegates—far 
from fostering revolutionary democracy, as anarchists might have supposed— 
served the interests of the Right. These problems worsened as the Soviet's 
plenaries grew in size. Plenaries were held in the largest Petrograd theaters, but 
even these venues, especially during joint plenaries of the Soldiers’ and 
Workers' Sections, were filled so completely that the deputies—overheated, 
weary, and choking on tobacco smoke—-were obliged to stand wearily for 
many hours during the disorderly proceedings. 

As the weeks passed, however, and as experienced socialist leaders returned 
from abroad or from Siberia, the soviets became more deliberative bodies. 


Although some voices still favored large plenaries as more democratic, legit¬ 
imate delegates replaced free-wheeling interlopers who spoke for no one but 
themselves, and the proceedings were conducted in a more orderly fashion. 

The 18-19 March plenary meetings of the Petrograd Soviet decided that the 
Soviet s two sections had to be trimmed down to 250-300 delegates each, 
forming a full Soviet of 600. In the middle of April, the credentials committee 
began excluding illegitimate would-be delegates. These measures made the. 
Soviet's plenums more workable bodies. 

But other changes tended to reduce the plenaries democracy. During late 
February and early March plenums had been held daily, but in March only five 
were held, and only six in April. As plenaries met less frequently, more of the 
plenary's business was left to the Executive Committee. As Oskar Anweiler 
observes, ‘most practical activity ... remained in the hands of the Executive 
Committee/ which 'maintained its preeminence dating from the first days of 
the revolution/ 11 Smaller, less frequent plenums were easier for the Executive 
Committee to manipulate, which it did with considerable dexterity. The soviet 
Executive/ Anweiler continues, ‘became increasingly independent, even 
though it remained subject to certain controls by the deputies, who had ihe 
right to discharge it.”' 

Irakly Tseretelli also did much lo centralize the Petrograd Soviet and 
diminish the power ol its plenaries. On H March he induced his fellow 

Mensheviks lo sei up a .mall select bureau Komelimes (ailed a pieadi.. 
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secretly and more frequently than even the Executive Committee, which 
initially met daily but now held its meetings only three times a week, 

The bureau was composed of eleven Mensheviks, six Socialist Revol.ui ion 
aries, three Trudoviks, and four unaligned Social Democrats, A scant few seats 
were assigned to the Bolsheviks, but far fewer than they would have received 
ltad the bureau reflected their real strength among the workers. Outraged, the 
Bolsheviks accused Tseretelli and his colleagues of creating the bureau spe¬ 


cifically for the purpose of excluding them , and they refused to legitimize its 
authority by occupying their assigned seats. The Bolsheviks began to attack the 
bureau unremittingly. They were joined by Martovs newly formed radical 
a roup, the Menshevik- Internationalists; one oi its members, Sukhanov, called 
ilie bureau a "star chamber.’ A month after it was formed, Tseretelli and his 
supporters were obliged to compromise: members of the Executive Committee 
were permitted to attend the bureau’s meetings—but only as non-voting 
observers. That is, they could sit in on bureau meetings, but they were not 
permitted publicly to disclose its proceedings or even the location of the 
meeting place. To add injury to insult, the bureau reserved the right to reject as 
,t member anyone who refused to support the Executive Committee s Men¬ 
shevik * defenses d line. This rule automatically excluded everyone—Bolsheviks, 
uii'cliruyuntsy, and MenshevikTntemationalists—-who differed furiously with 
I srretelli and his followers on support for the war. Political homogeneity now 


became the order of the day. 

I Iris by the end of March a hierarchy had emerged in the Petrograd Soviet 
1 1 u t i n c teas in gly limited its de m ocratic prac t ic es. The t i gh t ly conn ol led, 

* vinitially secretive bureau, which was dominated by Tseretelli and, to a lesser 
degree, Chkheidze, presided over the Executive Committee and by extension 
over ilie Soviet’s ever-rarex plenums, greatly diminishing the democracy they 
professed to defend. Nor was the Petrograd Soviet by any means alone in 
pursuing this authoritarian direction. In Saratov, too, the plenum was glari¬ 
n'ill^ subordinated to its executive, and the executive to its bureau. Initially, 
ihr plenum of the Saratov Soviet had met every second day, preceded by a 
meeting ol the executive the evening before; By the end of July, however, the 
l>|i iimn met only every two weeks (although its workers section met weekly), 
Mid ihe executive met only twice a week. But the bureau met daily, which 
■uggrsis k as |olm Keep observes, ‘that the executive committee itself lost 
i l 1 11 ticiK c to its bureau, which was nominally subordinate to it. As the 
uiMi ill ir, passed, executive coin milters m other locales gradually appropriated 
powers hum plenum ., ami bun am, strailily usurped the powers of executive 
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more centralized, particularly as elections to the various levels of local and 
provincial soviets came to be conducted indirectly. Members of a 'higher 1 -level 
soviet were chosen not by all the workers that had particular jurisdiction in a 
popular election, but by the various soviets on the level 'below' them in the 
soviet hierarchy. District soviets, for example, elected the members of city 
soviets, who in turn elected the members of provincial soviets. This decidedly 
hierarchical system of representation increasingly removed the soviets from 
direct popular control 

Throughout Russia, as winter and spring passed into summer, the layers of 
soviets that had blossomed in March developed sizable bureaucracies. Com¬ 
missions or departments, established for the various tasks that confronted the 
country , steadily took on a life of their own, with growing staffs, offices, and 
emoluments* The proliferation of departments in the Petrograd Soviet is 
typical. On 3 March the Petrograd Soviet created eleven departments (initially 
commissions), each of which was equipped with a staff of experts, adminis¬ 
trators, and office workers. These departments dealt with military affairs, 
supply, labor, the formulation of legislative proposals, international affairs, 
propaganda, finance and the co-ordination of the city soviet with its district 
soviets, among other things* To its credit, the Petrograd Soviet dared to do 
what had daunted the Paris Commune: it placed a guard over the state bank, 
the mint, and the government printing office, thereby raking the financial life 
ol Russia into its own hands. 

But a gap was opening and widening between the leaders who sat on the 
executive committees and bureaus and the masses who had placed them in 
power. The steady growth of the Bolsheviks' popularity in the late spring and 
early summer ot 1917 is normally attributed to the failure of the Provisional 
Government's liberals and the Soviet Mensheviks to satisfy the desires of the 
people for peace, food and land. But the widening gulf between the Soviet 
leaders and the people, which occurred fairly early in the Revolution, was 
doubtless a major factor as well As the Petrograd Soviet s bureaucracy grew, so 
too did its need for space. The Petrograd Soviet soon took over the entire 
Tauride Palace, while the Provisional Government moved its quarters to the 
former tsar’s Winter Palace, where ministerial eyes could linger on die large 
square where troops had shot so many workers on Bloody Sunday in 1905. 
Oskar Anweiler observes that after two months the Petrograd Soviet changed 
from a provisional revolutionary organ into a well organized administrative 
machine, ... However, as the soviet worked mure ellieirnriy, ti lost pro 
port innately its direr l rurnaet with flu masses 11 
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iri the Petrograd Soviets were far less authoritarian than the Bolsheviks would 
become. Under their control the Petrograd Soviet never became a statist ogre, 
and the Executive Committee and the various committees were still subject to 
many democratic controls from below. The Mensheviks still adhered to their 
long-time position that Russia needed to undergo a liberal bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic 5 stage, a precept that made them very responsive to changes in popular 
mood. No less important, it led them to develop a richly articulated society 
shat took the form of factory committees, militia contingents, trade unions, 
local soviets, and a finely spun network of popular societies that annulled the 
effects of the many governmental institutions that had existed under the old 
regime. 
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CHAPTER 45 


Popular Committees and 
District Soviets 


THE FACTORY COMMITTEES 

Following the overthrow of the monarchy, a vast array of popular organ¬ 
izations—factory, neighborhood, military, and village committees, councils, 
unions, and cooperatives—appeared, in which workers, soldiers, sailors and 
peasants created a dazzling new social and economic reality that remade the 
institutional structure of Russian society. Russia's komitetchina, as this growth 
was called, which convened politically in local, regional, and all-Russian 
congresses and conferences, was comparable in degree of self-management 
only to that of the French revolutionary sections of 1793. 

Factory committees in particular began to exercise great economic control 
over the industrial cities, rapidly politicizing and radicalizing the proletariat. To 
be sure, the factory committees long antedated the February Revolution; as we 
have seen, Russian workers had a long tradition of working together in cor¬ 
porate bodies. The peasants who came to the cities looking for jobs brought 
with them deeply ingrained values of collective decision-making that had 
served them so well in the countryside. A strong spirit of co-operation and 
mutual aid, born in the Russian ofchdumg was carried over into the cities by 
rural craftsmen and "peasants in overalls'. After the February Revolution, this 
cooperative tradition found its formal expression in lac Tory committees, which 
increasingly gained control over the shop environment alter February anti 
commonly determined the length of (he workday, (he wage scale, and even 
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once the men had returned to work.’ 1 One of the lirst kum.illy mi-a.. 

factory committees was established on 1 March at the Pei tori ad ( uhl. Wm I 
which was engaged in munitions production. The workers demanded dial iliev 
be permitted to create a militia and a committee to oversee the operations ul 
the factory shop—a measure to which management was obliged to agree. 

Thereafter factory committees proliferated rapidly throughout Petrograd 
and other industrial cities. On 10 March, Petrograd employers concluded a 
joint agreement to permit workers to establish such committees; less than two 
weeks later, on 23 April, the Petrograd Soviet promulgated a law making the 
factory committees into permanent institutions. On 6 May the Provisional 
Government took cognizance of the committees, passing a statute allowing for 

workers' participation in industrial management* 

Factory' committees normally consisted of the most militant workers in an 
enterprise. Known as the worker-mteiligenty, they were the most politically 
informed workers in a shop—the men with Ideas , so to speak who either 
belonged to or were associated with knizhky, or study circles, and revolu- 
i ionary parties. They were the workers whom their peers chose to speak for 
their interests on the shop floor and with the fighters who had come to the 
foreground during strikes and spoken for strike committees, And they were the 
informal leaders who propelled strikes into virtual insurrections. The mote 
zealous factory' committees met frequently, often under the eyes of the entire 
factory workforce, so that they sometimes resembled workers’ assemblies more 
than committees. The 1866 Electric Power Company workers’ committee, 
established on 2 March 1917, convened 45 rimes during March and April— 
indeed, almost daily. Initially the committees concerned themselves with 
bread-and-butter issues, such as the eight-hour day; but they soon demanded 
.uul even exercised much broader rights, vetoing the appointment of managers 
.md dismissing those whom they found objectionable. Foremen and even 
engineers and technicians against whom workers had long-standing grievances 
were dismissed by the score and in some cases were handed over to the army 
n> he dispatched to the front. 

t Ivor time the committees involved themselves in ever more detailed aspects 
nl the workers’ everyday lives. They saw to the workers food supply, opening 
..min ns and establishing cooperatives as hunger set in. They maintained 
, |v,i jplinc among unruly workers anti absentees. In time they took respons- 
ibilio lor the lormation and maintenance ol workers’ militias, educational and 
. 11 ||iiiml all.ms, and campaigns against gambling and drunkenness. They 
oijmiii. mI i IfllSBS t l> improve literary, staged cultural events such as plays, 

[uomoted let Hue. and fostered political clls< uwton. Virtually no aspect of life 

. , .ip, d ilu til cm mil i >1 l 111 cinmmliM In our m .lama a cm mn nice lonb it 
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concerns, trifling as they seem, made the committee meetings the most intim¬ 
ate locus of working-class life. As 5.A. Smith tells us: 

Precisely because of this concern with the detail of everyday life at the 
factory .. * the committees were considered by the workers to be 4 their' 
institutions—far closer to them than the [trade] unions or the soviets, and 
consequently more popular. Workers did not hesitate to turn to the com¬ 
mittees for help and advice. The wife of a worker at the Sestroretsk arms 
works turned to the works committee when her husband threw her out, 
although the committee was unable to do much. 2 

The committees were developing political goals that were soon to be 
remarkably radical. On 13 March representatives of the factory committees in 
twelve enterprises under the management of the state s Main Artillery 
Administration expressly raised the call for workers' control over industrial 
production. During the course of several months, the representatives 1 con¬ 
ference drew up a programmatic ‘instruction 1 that advanced many syndicalistic 
ideas, reflecting the growing power of the factory committees: £ A11 adminis¬ 
trative personnel, such as works directors, departmental and workshop heads/ 
it read, L all technical officials ,, „ and other managerial staff are to assume their 
duties with the approval of the general factory committee/ 3 The conference 
assigned itself the role of controlling The activity of the works management in 
an administrative-economic and technical sense 1 ; as Keep explains, fits 
representatives were to be present in all departments of the enterprise and 
were to have access to all documents, accounts and other official papers/ 4 In 
varying degrees most of the proletariat of Petrograd accepted the conference's 
'instruction/ But they interpreted it differently: some thought it meant that 
workers should participate in the management of industrial enterprises 
through advisory boards, while others thought it meant that workers should 
take over industry outright and fully manage it through democratically elected 
factory 7 committees. 

On 24 April the Putilov workers devised their own 1 instruction 1 on eslab 
fishing shop committees, calling for factories to take, as Smith puts it, fits 
much independence and initiative as possible. 

The success of the labour organisations in ihr families hilly depends on 
this, By becoming accustomed ro sell - inanagrmcni ilu wmkeis me 

preparing lor I hat lime when piivair owm iship of I, n ... and works will 

lie abolished, and ihr mums nl piodnrlion, ingitHhri with da buildings 
cii i let I by flu wml iT. hand - to ill p.i into I lit I und' of du u l nl mg < Lr.s 
-i < whole lliir a h i! -i d' mi g di i i n, 1 11 r 11 m g ... . i a u 11\ \m a i i 11 
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\ ,muli as this statement resembled what anarcho-syndicalists were 

u 1 1 int- in f’etrograd at the time, the influence of actual anarcho-syndicalists 
negligible. Smith warns, ‘This passage, which is typical of working-class 
ili'.coiirse at the time, cannot he interpreted as reflecting a spirit ol shop 
,, nanism; it rather expresses a commitment to grass-roots democracy ant 

11 m tivtty which is characteristic of 1917.’* 

Attempts to achieve workers’ control over industry must have varied great y 
l.nm region to region, and much of the evidence tends to be anecdotal. ; or is 
tl , leai that workers fully understood the difference between placing factories 

.In, the jurisdiction of workers' committees and placing them under t e 

n,diction of the state. Given that workers received the idea of workers 

.. with enthusiasm, however, few obstacles could have prevented daring 

militants from achieving economic democracy in many of the city s industna 
l.„ limes. By October, as Paul Avrich writes, ‘some lorm of workers contra 
, i .mcl in the great majority of Russian enterprises. 1 ' But attempts by workers 
mmally take over factories, as Smith observes, were relatively rare and 
illy happened in order to preserve the factory’s existence. 

Although anarcho-syndicalism did increase in popularity after October, 
most such takeovers were motivated not by a utopian desire to set up 
producers’ communes but by the hope of forcing the government to take 
Imancial responsibility for the enterprise by appointing an official, or board, 
to run it (so-called ‘sequestration’). This was true, for instance, of the few 
, ases of workers’ management in Moscow (at the Dinamo machine- 
, tmsiruelion works, the Benno-Rontaller button factory, and the Ganzen 
W( ,od lactoiy). Only in the Ukraine did the ievered tempo of class conflict 
combined with appalling levels of closure, lead to significant numbers o 

worker takeovers. 8 

, ,| K . ,-arlv months of 1917 committee members were most commonly chosen 
lltl because o! their specific political affiliations but because ol the respect 
hey had tamed among the workers. A Bolshevik chairman might head a 
omminee ..I non party-affiliated members. The central body at the Putilov 
lot example I,ad K BoKbevik chairman but a majority ol unalhliawc 

. . it In other eases, worker. - hose committee members of a particular 

^Iuk.iI affiliation, not becauw they were fa.to ■ imigmm, bm 
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Revolutionaries simply because the name of this party seemed to harmonize 
with their own ideals/ says Keep/’ Factories whose workers were ideologically 
close to the extreme Bolsheviks often nonetheless elected committees that 
contained majorities of Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries—even while 
objecting to those parties" foot-dragging positions. 

It was not until the summer of 1917 that workers begin to choose factory 
committee members based on political affiliation. By that time Bolshevik 
propaganda—reinforced by the undemocratic behavior of the Menshevik- and 
SR-controlled Executive Committee—had made the political distinctions 
between the socialist parties fairly clear, with the result that party allegiance 
became an issue of real importance in factory committee elections. Factory 
committees were in fact the first bodies in Petrograd consciously to elect 
Bolshevik majorities; in April the 1886 Electric Power Company established a 
Bolshevik-controlled committee by a vote of 673 out of 1230, 

Inevitably, the many factory committees in Petrograd sought to work 
together institutionally, and in the spring of 19 ! 7 the Putilov workers made an 
appeal for a citywide conference. By this time the Bolsheviks probably exer¬ 
cised the strongest influence within Petrograd 5 s factory committees; indeed, 
according to Frederick L Kaplan, it was they who seem to have been the chief 
initiators of the First Conference of the Factory Committees of Petrograd and 
its Environs/ lt> This conference was held from 30 May to 3 June at the Yaunde 
Palace, the citadel of Menshevik-SR soviet power. Nearly 570 delegates 
appeared, of whom about half came from metallurgical factories. Repre¬ 
sentation was based on one delegate from factory committees in enterprises 
with 1000 workers or fewer; two from factory committees in enterprises with 
1000 to 10,000; and three from enterprises with more than 10,000. Some 
speakers extolled the value of workers 3 control as a preparation for socialist 
production and underscored the crucial role of the factory committees in 
fighting the bourgeoisie. The Mensheviks presented a dissenting view, 
spuming workers 5 control as chaotic and particularistic: the Menshevik Sko- 
belev declared that 'the regulation and control of industry is nor a matter for a 
particular class 5 and invited the delegates to co-operate with management. By 
a vote of 230 to 128, however, the delegates rejected the Mensheviks’ posi¬ 
tion. On the second day of the conference, Lenin (who by now had returned 
to Russia) excoriated the Mensheviks lor trying to obstruct workers" coni ml. 
The statement apparently surprised everyone: as a result, remarks Keep, lhe 
'anarchists and syndicalists present could be lorgiveii lot thinking that 1 ruin 
had bent convened to then views 111 [he eotilnnue dosed by ■ tahlishing a 
lumial } e mail < enn al ( mu mum nl Liiimv < onimiUees of IVtiugr.id 
(< t K [ J ) ( ehaired by a BiTJievd 
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remaining Russian industrial cities. Conferences l.ki ilu- om m IVi»»*'"l - .. 
held in Kharkov at the end of May, in Moscow at the end ol |unc. -mi I m '"I" ' 
provincial industrial Cities in the weeks that followed. Hie Kharkov conlm-n.. 
more than any other, was militantly syndicalist, eschewing the mlluem e o i w 
moderate trade unions and calling for a national organizat.cn of iar.ory 

Despite the factory committees’ support for the Bolsheviks, however, Hit 
workers continued to distrust all intellectuals or ‘professional revolution* its 
who professed to speak for them, as they had since the 18%s. They never felt 
ihat the Bolshevik Party, in particular, was their own organization, and ney 
were often uncomfortable with, even hostile to, much ol its intellectual lead¬ 
ership. The factory committees, as a result, began to compete with the Bol¬ 
sheviks for the allegiance of the working class. If the soviets were a dual power 
in relation to Kerensky’s republican state, the factory committees were 
potentially a dual power in relationship to the soviets as well as the Bolshov l 
P arty which had taken over many of the soviets. Indeed, over the course oi 
19,7 a ‘triple power began to appear in Russia: the Provisional Government, 

die soviets, and the factory committees. 


THE MILITIAS 

l he February Revolution led to the abolition of all tsarist police agencies. At 
,h, last general session of the Petrograd Soviet on 27 February, a Menshevik 
deputy, M.A. Braunstem, proposed that the Soviet issue a directive to the 
I.„ tones in the capital, instructing them to form militia units consisting of ten 
men out of every hundred, and appoint a commissar for each district o 
oversee the militia’s activities. Braunstein's motion was adopted by a voice 
vnl e, but the workers needed no directive from the Soviet to form their own 
nnlili;. units. During the February street fighting they had already begun to do 
,, with considerable gusto. In fact, the factory committee of the Futilov works 
h id called for the formation of armed workers’ detachments as early as 25 
,, in nary. As 1 lasegawa observes, the aims of these militias were revolutionary: 

( ) M February 27 Hi least three groups of insurgent workers attempted to 
, ivair a militia; and in two cases ol these three the creation of a militia 
llm , | |y resulted from the wattes* struggle against the pol.ee. i his militant 
dcslre t0 destroy the M mte and establish their own autonomous power 
lllu |ti M.iinl i In ptiut <pal inirpoM of tl" wiikcis nuUm Hh vi- alut a 
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purpose far more important in their minds than the mere restoration of 
order and the struggle against lawlessness and anarchy, 12 

In calling for a workers" militia, the Soviet was simply acknowledging an 
accomplished fact and adding legitimacy and momentum to the ongoing 
process of forming armed working-class detachments, By 1 and 2 March ail 
targe factories were enthusiastically forming or enlarging their militias. Eduard 
Dune, who had been a member of a Moscow workers 1 militia, later described 
militia training in that city: 

The volunteers numbered 130 and were all drawn from among the young 
workers, with the exception of some three dozen older men. Twice a week 
we lined up and were taught military drill, tactics, camouflage, and the rifle 
manual We had no weapons, so we learned the rifle manual using wooden 
staves; We also marched with these. Ensign Lygzdyn\ son of a worker at the 
factory, was elected commander of the militia, 11 

In contrast to the Moscow workers, the Petrograd workers had access to 
weapons in great variety and number. The seizure of the Arsenal placed at least 
60.000 rifles, 30,000 pistols, and an enormous number of cartridges in their 
hands, in addition to the weapons and ammunition they had already seized 
from regimental stores. Although the Provisional Government issued appeals 
for the return of these weapons, very few workers did so. Much of the Pet- 
rograd proletariat was thus well armed, particularly In the Vyborg District, 
where workers' detachments patrolled the streets and occupied strategic 
positions in the locality. 

To be sure, the workers were not alone in forming militia units within 
retrogrades city limits: on 28 February the City Duma—the equivalent of the 
pre-revolutionary city council—established a city militia under its own jur¬ 
isdiction. Regarded by the Provisional Government as a regular police force, 
the city militia's function was organized to preserve public order, protect 
property, disarm juveniles and 'hooligans', and handle logistical problems 
such as traffic control. In effect, this force simply replaced the old tsanst 
police force. As of early March, it. numbered some 7000 armed men, most of 
whom were students, civil servants, civic-minded middle-class people, and 
regular police who were free of compromising political conned ions with the 
autocracy. 

In many industrial areas, Itowevn the wmlai mililiu units Mipplunied die 
city mill in Winker miils pal rolled ihe \i leer, not nnh m ilu Yybnig but in 
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authority to the workers’miliria in pirfcivnn mil.t hhIui.i II-' '' 1 

notes, ’In the industrial sections of the ciiy, Hu w.. 1 1 • 1 .. 'l ’ , """ n 

sariats constituted the sole, highest power, csiafili lung die worker;.' HI 

government and fulfilling the most direct t layto < lay adn.. . hum. 

thus filling the power vacuum created by the H. 1,1 1,1 , '- ,M ' 

police.’ 14 The Petrograd city militia acquired pre emuu ... Ul11 1 • 

militia only in the less industrialized parts ol the 1 it>, hi - dir Moscow and 
Kolmna Districts. By mid-March the city militia eniiuoll.d almm o', imlma 
centers, compared to the twenty controlled by dm worla i milina 

But the armed workers outnumbered die city s lorn I>> II ,000 u> <b 000 . In 
some parts of Petrograd, there was a Rival deal ol ovi 1 lapping between die two 
militias, which sometimes led to a mutually loleram integration ol functions: 

1 he city militia would patrol one street, while contingents ol workers militia 
patrolled an adjacent one. I 11 other areas, however, the coexistence ol two 
militia forces led to considerable Iriction. In the Petrograd District, lot 
example, the relations between the two forces were so tense that, in order to 
avoid outright conflict, they were obliged to work out a guarded compromise. 

In Moscow, as Dune tells us, the workers’ militia was highly selective in 
, boosing its members: The candidacy of each prospective member was dis¬ 
cussed at a session of the factory committee, and applicants were often turned 
down on the grounds that they were regularly drunk or engaged m hooli¬ 
ganism or behaved coarsely with women.’ 1 ’ Petrograd s militia was, if any- 
: I ling, even more selective: applicants were carefully screened, then members 
were chosen by lot and grouped in squads of ten men each, which in turn were 
combined into companies ol one hundred men each. Ten companies, or a 
thousand men, made up a battalion.* I he rank-and-file elected ail their 
commanders. The characteristic insignia, both for ordinary militiamen and for 
ol lice Its, was a red armband, and the normal form of address was ‘comrade , 
wish no honorifics. 

Initially it was the factory' committees that controlled the workers’ militias 
.i.d provided militiamen with identification permits. Once established, the 

.. commonly trained in their respective factory yards during paid working 

I, nnrf ,. Ostensibly they were responsible for protecting the factory’s property, 
l.ni a militiaman often spent his time guarding party and soviet headquarters 
mb strategic governmental centers as well as patrolling neighboihoods. 
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Criminal investigations and the defense of property were usually left to the city 
militia, whose recruits were drawn chiefly from the middle and upper classes, 
Politically, the workers' militias were intensely radical from their inception, 
although at first, like the factory committees, they drew only the vaguest 
distinctions among the various socialist parties, and tended to distrust all 
institutions—including the Petrograd Soviet—with the result that workers' 
militia units often operated primarily under conditions and rules set by their 
own factory community. As Rex Wade observes in his study of the militias: 


The workers' militias and the Petrograd Soviet. ♦ . already looked upon their 
organizations as much more political and distinctly class-oriented (even if 
this sentiment was not yet dearly articulated), and at least by implication 
insisted that the City Militia also was in some way partisan. The workers 
especially mistrusted the basic concept of a neutral police force. Their 
experience with the tsarist police led them to look upon the police as agents 
of the political authorities and backers of the factory management. 16 


In the eyes of the Petrograd proletariat, the militias were not only the means to 
achieving their long-sought material goals; they were also sources of dignity 
and class empowerment. 


For the workers and their factory committees .,. the presence of factory- 
based armed units gave emphasis to their demands. Although overt use of 
arms to settle work issues was very rare in the spring, the threat was already 
there. Indeed, the whole coercive relationship between workers and man¬ 
agement was reversed. Now the workers had arms and some organizational 
basis for their use, whereas management had lost its factory guards and the 
ultimate threat of government police and troops. The factory guards now 
were the workers themselves, and the City Militia was too weak to assist 
employers even if It wanted to. 17 


The militias and later class-based military units thus imparted to workers a 
sense of identity and strength that led them to feel that they were now masters 
of their own fate. 

The Provisional Government, however, viewed ibe workers* militias with 
extreme disfavor and determined lo disarm them, when doing so became 
possible Ibe Petrograd Soviet's I wt tilivi (ommillei which wa also very 
rage i to Mibordiiuili Liu vvmlus lo lie I mui '• mat am id V, t Li .reawa 
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Its actions were motivated not only by a desire lo help lli< 'l>.. V" . 

organize a new government but also by its lear that populai .. . ' " 

push it to seize power—a course which it was not capable ol pursuing .. 

had no intention of following. Indeed, the Leaders of the Executive * om 
mittee were as scared as the Duma Committee leaders of the uncontrollable 
energy of the masses, which defied their rational approach anti tlu- 
‘objective’ law of history/ 1 ' 


lint for the present both bodies agreed to hold back and attempt to amalga- 
mate the Petrograd workers’ militia with the city militia under the official 
jurisdiction of the city' government. The workers’ militia vigorously repulsed 
i his effort, disallowing any city militia officials from joining its staff. 

Unfortunately for the Mensheviks and their Socialist Revolutionary col 
leagues on the Executive Committee, however, the workers and probably many 
,,| the soldiers did not yearn tor a government led by the bourgeoisie—nor, for 
1 1 ml matter, by the landowners. Hence the masses generally ignored the 
attempts by the City Duma, the Provisional Government, and the Soviet’s 
I xccutive Committee to surrender their hard-won gains and dissolve their 
lariory committees and militia units. Try as it might, the Executive Committee 
, on Id not persuade the workers to give up their arms and dissolve their 

lighting institutions. 


Mill DISTRICT SOVIETS 


■ol ideally conscious Russian workers and soldiers nonetheless saw the soviets 
is I heir own political organs, the embodiment of their power. Indeed they saw 
Imn not simply as a means to achieve their immediate political ends but as 
|,r almost quasi-mystical means for creating a new society. This view was 
,iv, ally an extrapolation of the peasant concept of volya, the freedom within 
lie village assembly, with all its egalitarian presuppositions. Thus when 
vorkets assembled in the open spaces of their factories, mobilized by their 
.Imp aiul lariory committees whose deputies consisted of their co-workers, 
In \ Mi newly empowered and in possession ol the means of life upon which 

Imi own welfare and tliai of their society depended. 

After the Vyborg District created its soviet on 28 February* district soviets 
tpnmgup in every patl of IVriogiail Soon the capital was networked by local 
ioylers, which were concerned primarily with neighborhood and factory issues 

mi. Hid .r. iliiv win in tin .i> I n ii m lliilivi dr.I.. oi boroughs nl IViuigi;ul, 
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committees—and hence the workers themselves—than to the Soviet, and they 
did much to fill the institutional void that was growing up between the Soviet's 
Executive Committee and the city's working class. They had their own 
executive committees that reflected with relative sensitivity the changing 
moods ol the masses. In theory the district soviets were obliged to obey the 
citywide Petrograd Soviet, of which they were extensions or components. 
Because of the influence that the workers exercised upon them, however, the 
district soviets were usually more radical than the Petrograd Soviet and tended 
to act at variance with it—a problem that the Mensheviks and SRs in the 
Executive Committee could do little to resolve. 

Indeed the district soviets became major centers of proletarian mobilization. 
They often formed direct alliances with factor)' committees, with which they 
held joint executive and public meetings. In the Putilov works, observes S.A. 
Smith, the two bodies 'so dominated the life of the Narva-Peterhof district of 
Petrograd, that the local soviet of the workers' and soldiers' deputies at first 
functioned as a committee of the Putilov worksIt was precisely this soviet 
that, as we have seen, issued the remarkable 'instructions' that cited the 
factory committee as a school for 'self-management 7 in a future society. 

Eventually representatives of district soviets established an Interdistrict 
Conference of the Petrograd Soviets to co-ordinate their activities and to use 
their influence in opposition to the increasingly centralized and bureaucratized 
city wide Soviet. They thereby created a parallel power of their own within the 
capital. (In much the same way, during the Great French Revolution, jean 
Varlet had attempted to use the revolutionary Eveche Committee to circum¬ 
vent the Hebertist Paris Commune.) This Interdistrict Conference met as the 
need arose, with increasing frequency in the late summer. 

Workers' militia battalions were generally at the disposition ol the district 
soviets, a relationship that the Petrograd Soviet made official after it had 
already been established in fact. Thus, as early as 28 February, while fighting 
was still going on in the capital, workers in the gunpowder factories in the 
Porokhovye District, directly north of the Vyborg, organized the Executive 
Commission of the Porokhovye District Soviet, which co-ordinated not only 
the disarming of the police but the formation of one of the first militias in the 
Revolution. On Vasilievsky Island the workers of the Cable Works created i hcii 
own militia on I March—and demanded that (he Permgrad Soviet i rat is In 
weapons to their district soviet. When the Be nograd Soviet attempted to 
dissolve the workers' militia into a city mililia in Vasilievsky Island's Inst 
snbdisiricE, die island's district soviet co-operated elnsel\ with ilu workers' 
militia to et>unu i it 
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on the same day the Narva District Soviet accused ... ." f ' ll ' lll "‘ 

and disorganizing the workers’ militia. Such protest-. c-.< aU..I .. ' 

meeting of the Interdistrict Committee in July, icprcseniaiiN i ■ ■ il» di . 

soviets warned that they would refuse to co-operate with tin g<>v< nmu »n "> n 

effort to disarm the population, calling it 'a amnm n aoluuonan 1 '’•■‘"I . 

the working class.’ 29 By mid-July the district soviet-, 'wen hemming "v.-i 
whelmingly suspicious of the government, increasingly < 1 1 11 l -"" 1 wl,tl llu 

temporizing of national Menshevik and SR lenders. and. gradually nu, "| 
strongly attracted to the idea of creating a ivvoluiionaiy soviet government; 21 
[he district soviets, in fact, were the first institutions to lollovv the fac tory 
committees in openly shifting their allegiances to the Bolsheviks. In August 
I <Jl7, as we shall see, when General Kornilov ti icd to stage an uprising against 
the Revolution, it was largely the district soviets that mobilized the workers 
militias against his plot. Throughout most of 1917 the district soviets, working 
with the factory committees and workers’ militias, guarded the Revolution 
against emerging counter-revolutionary threats and against attempts by Men¬ 
sheviks and SRs to rein in the masses. 


SOLDIERS’ COMMITTEES 


\mong the reserve troops billeted in cities, soldiers had easy access to 
newspapers and were exposed to a great deal of radical propaganda. But the 
hoi.i line troops were isolated from worker-militants and revolutionary organ- 
, ..lions, and in terms of political radicalism they generally lagged behind the 
.oldiers in the city barracks. Nonetheless, after the fall of the autocracy and the 
promulgation of Order Number 1, agitators descended upon the front-line 
i mops in hordes and helped to create a rich political culture consisting of 
political deputies and orators. A strong wave of democratic sentiment swept 
I It rough the front-line committees, producing a seismic shift toward democ- 
n<\ and sell-empowerment. Soldiers’ committees and soviets proliferated 

i vvrywhere, in companies, battalions, and regiments. 

Soon representatives of the revolutionary socialist parties were otganizing 
, mu ,ug the troops. I inch party established a military committee, composed 
largely of reserves, that tried to propagandize the front-line troops. Where the 

I.. |nn«, were close to major industrial cities, the committees established 

Intimate cetttact wiih army tankers and tried in recruit them as membeis. 
„ ),|tmi, ll evt I was .1 huge aimy I.glu so completely into the political hie of 
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open-air rallies, characteristically wearing red armbands. Party newspapers, 
explicitly oriented toward soldiers’ problems, including agrarian issues (a 
matter of deep concern to the peasants in uniform), were made available in 
large numbers, as was party literature. 

The Bolsheviks were particularly canny in attending to the problems of the 
soldiers and sailors. They provided interested units, both in the reserve and on 
the front lines, with lecturers. In Petrograd the Bolshevik Military Organiza¬ 
tion, which was greatly influenced by left-wing Bolshevik worker-militants like 
Shliapnikov, established a soldiers’ club where off-duty soldiers or men on 
leave could relax, drink, read periodicals, find comradeship, and listen to 
lectures. Many soldiers found their way into the Bolshevik Party through this 
club and began promoting the Bolshevik program among the troops. 

Order Number 2 of the Petrograd Soviet, as we have seen, was issued 
expressly to prevent soldiers’ committees from taking complete command of 
their units and electing their own officers. But as front-line conditions 
worsened, as the military situation deteriorated, and as disciplinary problems 
increased, ever more de facto power was shifted into the hands of the com¬ 
mittees. Officers were obliged to deal with their subordinates with the utmost 
prudence, not only to gain their obedience but to survive assaults from the 
ranks. During the heated days of February, soldiers had arrested officers who 
were loyal to the autocracy and even shot or bayoneted them if they became 
overtly threatening. Officers found themselves increasingly trapped between 
the demands of military discipline and the overt hostility of the troops under 
their command. In time an officer dared not issue an order that might stir up 
the animosity of the ranks. Accordingly, officers prudently gained the advance 
agreement-—and hopefully the active support—of a soldiers’ committee. Many 
of the hated junior officers avoided reprisals by removing their epaulets and 
insignias. 

The Petrograd Soviet reluctantly permitted the committees to retain their 
early authority. On 30 March, in conjunction with the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, the Soviet officially legitimized the. right of the soldiers to form their own 
committees, A committee, it specified, was to consist ol three soldiers, 
including one officer, all of whom were to be elected by each company, cavalry 
squadron, and artillery battery. The committees' authority was ostensibly 
restricted to non-military matters, such as regulating mi ions, mod in ring gric 
vanc.es between soldiers and officers, and handling cultural and political 
activities (often including out right propaganda) In turn, ila Inmiaiimi ol 
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By the late spring of 1917 a menacing peasant movement arose that 
demanded the complete prohibition of land sales. Peasant delegations trekked 
to the capital, where they were joined by soldiers—the conscripted and armed 
'peasants in uniform", for whom land redistribution was the most compelling 
of all political and social issues. An All-Russian Congress of Peasants" Depu¬ 
ties, composed of representatives from rural soviets, was convened in Petro- 
grad between 4 and 28 May—the first national congress of its kind to meet in 
Russia-—that issued a cal! for the transfer of all land to the peasantry. 

The Provisional Government, however, ignored the call, even dismissing the 
peasants" concern as an oafish exaggeration. Stymied, the peasants in the 
countryside took matters into their own hands and began to expropriate land 
outright from the gentry on their own initiative. Meeting in village assemblies 
presided over by their village eiders, they voted, often in a quite orderly 
manner, calmly to take over a nearby estate, confiscating the squire’s land and 
livestock and redistributing it in the time-honored manner of the chemyi 
pere.deL In fact they often left the landlord and his family enough grain and 
foodstuffs to tide them over to the next growing season—as well as a small 
land allotment. In other cases, however, the peasants drove the gentry off the 
land, if not by persuasion, then by threats. 

Reports soon flowed into Petrograd that villages were forcing landlords to 
redistribute their land, that manors and monasteries were being seized, and 
that 'separators’ from the obshchina were being compelled to return to the 
commune or abandon their land. The Provisional Government was outraged. 
On 21 April it banned land expropriations and set up an 'orderly 5 system of 
land reform—or more precisely, a system that would deter land reform to the 
unspecified future constituent assembly. In the meantime, the first minister of 
agriculture, Prince Shingarev, a Kadet provincial doctor, created an elaborate 
hierarchy of land committees, headed by a Main Land Committee, whose 
purpose was to adjudicate land disputes, collect information, and draft 
recommendations for a comprehensive land reform. As a concession, on 21 
April the Provisional Government stipulated that the district land committees 
were to be made up exclusively of peasants. Many of the peasants who joined 
these committees, however, were soldiers on leave from the from whose 
military experience had trained them to act in an organized manner. I feme 
while the Main Land Committee obeyed the Provisional Govcmninil, the 
district land committees became instruments lor more politic ally sophism an d 
peasants to legitimize the seizures of Hie gival estates and inoiuslei n . 
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As AnwciliT observes: 

Peasant soviets a, various Levels generally remained independent of worte’ 
aiul soldiers’ soviets that existed alongside them. Very' rare y was a sw ^ 
w irkers soldiers, and peasants’ deputies lormed; more frequen y 
soviets' met in joint congresses within the provinces or *etr^uttve 
committees held joint deliberations. Social Revolutionaries, who pre- 
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radical workers' and soldiers’ soviets, and therefore resisted mergers. 

While the 1 eft SRs were malting considerable progress in radicalizing the 

.ntryside, their parent pany, the PSR, was fostering .ural 
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CHAPTER 46 


Parties and Programs 


THE BOLSHEVIKS IN PETROGRAD 

Among the host of competing organizations, institutions, and programs that 
descended on the Russian people during the Revolution, one question stands 
out that acquired decisive proportions: What kind of social order should 
m place the old monarchical system and its subsequent provisional govern¬ 
ment? Should it be a democratic, laissez-iaire form ol capitalism, as many 
liberals hoped? Should it be Marxian socialism, which many intellectuals and 
workers regarded as history’s ’final chapter’? Or should it be anaichy ol one 
loud or another, as many marginal strata and aesthetes desired? Over the 
« nursc ol nearly a year these social ideals and their corresponding organiza- 
iimml forms were put to the test of their historical viability. Played out in 
demonstrations, riots and endless conferences that were more like mass 
nuiiings than deliberative bodies, the Russian Revolution probed all the 
i.ulieal ideas and schemes that had emerged between 1789 and 1914, in order 
m determine which of them should replace Russia’s tottering semi-feudal 
., ( >eia! system, with a few unique alternatives ol its own. 

B y ,hc beginning of 1917 the Bolshevik Party had declined from the relat- 
im l\ important workers’ party it had been in 1914 to a relatively minor one, 
largely because ol the severe repression it suffered at the beginning ol the war. 
in the days immediately following the February Revolution, it emerged as a 
but its membership sank to its nadir. With only 2000 members in 
IVirogiail, jt wjts a minority party in nearly all the revolutionary institutions 
, u .in d by tlu- Revolution Ibis pout showing made the Bolsheviks seem like 
iiu ppoi cousins ol the Mensheviks In contrast to the Mensheviks, who were a 
notable presence In the Duma -<niI tin legal workers- institutions, the major 
Bolahevjk leader* ware still to Siberia.. foreign cxil< In Perrograd neigh 
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base, the Bolsheviks were a lively presence, but for the most part the rank-and- 
file militants in the capita! area either did not know of them or confused them 
with the Mensheviks, 

In fact, the Petrograd Bolsheviks often had difficulties distinguishing 
themselves from other anti-war opponents of the regime. While they agreed 
with the Mensheviks that the February Revolution would usher in a long 
period of social change in which the capitalist class managed the economy and 
accelerated the country’s technological development, it was hard to see how 
this could be done under a ‘dictatorship of the proletariat and poor peasantry' 
(as Lenin insisted) without establishing a parliamentary republic and replacing 
the redistributive village land system with systems of private property and large 
mechanized farms. The Bolsheviks differed from the Mensheviks mainly in 
viewing themselves as the most radical of working-class parties. Their task, as 
they saw it, was to try to create the most democratic regime possible, by 
maximizing the power of the workers and the landless peasants and estab¬ 
lishing the technological pre-conditions for a socialist society. Once these goals 
were achieved, they would proceed to overthrow capitalism and establish a 
proletarian dictatorship—or rule by the proletarian majority created by the 
expansion of a relatively extended bourgeois industrial development. 

Given this outlook, the Bolshevik leaders in revolutionary Petrograd 
necessarily accepted the course that the leading Mensheviks had charted. The 
first issue oi Pravda , the party's official organ, ambiguously declared that The 
fundamental problem is to establish a democratic republic/ 1 Publicly the 
Russian Bureau of the Central Committee, faithful to Lenin's program, called 
for a 1 democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and poor peasantry/ but as 
Shliapnikov later recalled, he and his colleagues on the Bureau ‘agreed with the 
Mensheviks that we were passing through the period of the breakdown of 
feudal relations, and that in their place would appear all kinds of “freedoms” 
proper to bourgeois relations' 1 —in short, a ‘bourgeois democratic' regime 
based on liberal parliamentarism. At a meeting of the Executive Committee on 
3 March, Molotov echoed Lenin by stating that all political power must be 
shifted to the soviet democracy, but as Sukhanov notes. 


the opinion he expressed was not all that of his party, , + . On the following 
day we learned from the papers thru on March Vrd the Petersburg Com 
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with the Mensheviks and conventional Sits: of the eleven IIoIsIk-viU ...- ■ *' 

lite 39-meraber committee, Sukhanov notes, none voiced any ohy, non on 
March to the establishment of the bourgeois Provisional Government il.ndn 
(«vmg it a de facto vote of confidence. In the Soviet plenary vote the nos: day, 
only nineteen of the 40 Bolsheviks present opposed the transfer oi power to i he 
Provisional Government. The Bolsheviks’ Petersburg Committee was equally 
tepid: it declared that it would ‘not oppose the power of the Provisional 
Government insofar as’ its ministers met various qualifying conditions. In 
essence ’ Trotsky observed acidly, ‘this was the position of the Mensheviks and 
Social Revolutionaries—only moved back to the second line trenches 

The Bolshevik Party at this time, it should be emphasized, was far from 
being the monolithic, highly centralized organization that it became in later 
years. Indeed, until the early 1920s the party was tom by open disagreements 
and factional challenges, most of which were fought out m the party 's P™ Jf 
press Many actions that seemed to be carefully planned by the Bolshev 
t entral Committee were actually conducted without the committee s approval 
and even against its wishes. The Menshevik Party and the PSR were no more 
democratic in formal terms than the Bolsheviks; they were simply more lax 
about procedures. The Bolsheviks simply placed a higher premium on party 
discipline than their socialist rivals. They would never have tolerated the pro¬ 
war views of a Kropotkin, who virtually foamed at the mouth every time he 
denounced a ‘Ztmmerwaldist’ in his public addresses, but they patently tol- 
nuted factions that were opposed to the leadership on concrete issues. 

fhe party’s various institutions-^ the Central Committee to the 
Petersburg Committee to the district committees—often functioned inde¬ 
pendently of and sometimes at odds with one another. As Robert Service 

, il serves in his survey of the party: 

1 oral Bolshevik committees, while upholding ideas of centralism in theory, 
iU . le d in practice as independent agencies of socialist revolution. They set 
their own policies, both domestic and international. Thus then behavior 
introduced an anarchic jaggedness to the neat pattern ol democratic cen¬ 
to, lism |the party’s organizational principle ol centralism m action 

democracy in decision making]. 5 

.is excellent history of die revolution Alexander Rabin owitch emphasizes 
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Committee itself was often divided internally. ‘As elected in late April, 1917, 1 
Rabinowitch notes, it generally ‘about evenly split between individuals who 
usually could be counted on to follow Lenin and more moderate or “right” 
Bolsheviks of L.B. Kamenev’s persuasion.’' 

The immensely influential Petersburg City Committee was composed of 
representatives of the party’s district committees; guided by a small executive 
commission, it steered a course between moderates and radicals. Sometimes it 
favored the more prudent tactics of the Central Committee, but because it had 
to answer to the district committees, it often supported their more militant 
views. During February, for example, the Petersburg Committee opposed 
participation in the Revolution, regarding the proletariat as unprepared to 
confront the tsarist regime; then in April, under Lenin’s influence, it shifted 
rapidly to the left, placing its imprimatur on an accomplished fact. 

The district committees, in turn, were closer to the workers than were the 
higher committees in the Bolshevik organizational hierarchy and often directly 
reflected their view's by staking our positions farther to the left. Made up of 
representatives of the party’s local and factor)' units and cells, these com¬ 
mittees were interlocked with the factor)' committees, district soviets, and 
militias, as well as cooperatives and educational clubs, all of which often 
reacted militantly against attempts by the Petrograd Soviet and the Provisional 
Government to impinge upon the gains made by the proletariat. In general the 
Bolshevik worker-militants held tar more left-wing positions than did their 
Petrograd leaders. Instead of ‘conditionally’ supporting the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment, lor example, district militants bluntly called for outright soviet 
power. The Vyborg District Committee, Trotsky tells us, called mass ‘meetings 
of thousands of workers and soldiers, which almost unanimously adopted 
resolutions on the necessity of the seizure of power by the soviets." But 
thereafter the Petersburg Committee actually censured the Vyborgers for- 
raising the demand for soviet power as premature! 

Finally, the Military Organization, created by the Petersburg City Com¬ 
mittee in March 1917, was assigned the important task of propagandizing the 


garrison and the Kronstadt naval base. It had its own newspaper, Sohlalsknva 
Prcivda (Soldiers' Truth), and established its committees in garrison towns, as 
w'ell as creating a soldiers’ and sailors' club in the Kshesinskaya Mansion, 
where many soldiers and sailors spent their free lime. Politically, ilio Military 
Organization was among lhe mosi radical oI Bolshevik bodies n was uraled 
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Advocating a collaborative policy with the Mensheviks, the Kamenev-Stalin 
duo brought the party ever nearer to the Menshevik orbit. At the beginning of 
, April, in fact, they were planning a meeting to discuss a merger between the 
Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks that would have resulted in a single united 
party. They intended to hold this meeting at the end of the First All-Russian 
Conference of Soviets, which would meet in Petrograd from 29 March to 3 
April. There Bolshevik and Menshevik leaders would discuss the unification of 
Russian Social Democracy, restoring the party as it had essentially existed 
before the split in 1903. This meeting, however, never achieved its goal: on the 
night before it was to occur, Vladimir Ilych Lenin finally arrived back in the 
Russian capital, after his European exile of nearly fifteen years. 


THE APRIL THESES 

At 11:30 on the evening of 3 April, Lenin, together with some 30 other 
Russian revolutionaries, returned to Petrograd. The Bolshevik exiles had asked 
the German government to permit them to travel through German-controlled 
territory into Russia in a ‘sealed train’, which meant that the railroad cars on 
which they traveled were to be regarded as an extraterritorial enclave; no 
soldier or officer of the belligerent countries could enter. In return, the exiles 
promised the German authorities that after they arrived in Russia, they would 
seek the release of German prisoners held by Russian authorities. While the 
journey was under way, Lenin was almost certainly fulminating at Kamenev’s 
and Stalin’s changes in the editorial policy of Pravda, which he regarded as 
breaches of revolutionary principle. Indeed, as soon as he reached Petrograd, 
he initiated his historic campaign to persuade the party to discard the ‘revo¬ 
lutionary defensist’ policy adopted by Pravda , oppose any continuation of the 
war, and demand that all state power be placed in the hands of the soviets, 

A crowd of soldiers, workers, and Bolsheviks, as well as an armed honor 
guard of sailors, met Lenin when he arrived at Petrograd’s Finland Station arid 
disembarked from the sealed train. The Menshevik leaders were present to 
greet him formally in the name of the Petrograd Soviet. Tlu* Bolshevik leader 
was thereupon lifted to the top of an armored car, where he presented his own 
salutation that N.N. Sukhanov, who was present, has immortalized: 
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when at the call of our comrade, Karl Liebknechi, tlu- pcopk will ..I" li 

arms against their own capitalist exploiters. ... 1 lie worldwide Nth tali ' 
revolution has already dawned. ... Germany is seething. ... Any day now 
the whole of European capitalism may crash. Ihe Russian tevoluiion 
accomplished by you has prepared the way and opened a new epoch. 1 ong 
live the worldwide Socialist revolution! 11 


!iy invoking Liebknecht and the German workers, and by appealing for a world 
socialist revolution, Lenin was throwing down a gauntlet to the leadership of 
i he Bolshevik Central Committee as well as the Mensheviks. He further called 
lor unequivocal opposition to the war—which unnerved the Central Com¬ 
mittee’s advocates of 'revolutionary defensism’. 

Lenin was then taken to the Kshesinskaya Mansion, which the Bolsheviks 
liad expropriated for their headquarters, for a small welcoming ‘tea party , and 
(hen ro a meeting of Bolshevik Petersburg City Committee members and 
delegates to the atl-Russian soviet conference. On the next day, while the 
Menshevik delegates were patiently waiting on the floor below for their Bol¬ 
shevik counterparts to join them in a discussion about resulting the old 
K.SDWP, Lenin delivered a speech to the Bolsheviks that, according to 
Sukhanov, astonished nearly everyone present: ‘It seemed as though all the 
i lements had risen from their abodes, and the spirit of univeisal destruction, 

I ilowing neither harriers nor doubts, neither human difficulties noi human 
, .,lcillations, was hovering around Kshesinskaya’s reception room above the 
heads of the bewitched disciples.’ 13 The speech presented the seven points— 
\p, i| Theses’, as they came to be called—that Lenin had written down in the 

scaled train. 14 

i on miry to existing Bolshevik thought, Lenin contended that Russia would 
not have to undergo a stage of 'bourgeois democracy as a necessary pre- 
i, a id it ion lor a later proletarian revolution but could, in fact, skip over it. In 
u hat was little more than an ideological coup, he insisted that the bourgeois 
, I, i norm lie’ stage was now completed and the moment had come foi Russia to 
Minin''rake a proletarian revolution that would overthrow the ‘bourgeois 
,|, mtK iaey’ embodied in the Provisional Government: 


I 111' ' 


spiTilii Inline nl the present situation in Russia Ls that it represents a 
transition from lhe Inst siage ol the [evolution— which owing to the 
insufficient class consciousness and organization ol the proletariat, led to 
ill, assumption ol pow> i by the bourgeoisie to die m'ikikI s/uge, which 
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The historic task that now lay at hand was to carry out the second stage of the 
revolution: the seizure of power by the proletariat and poor peasantry. Bol¬ 
sheviks, he declared, must give no support to the Provisional Government 
and make no compromises with it; to the contrary, they must expose the 
utter falsity of all Ils promises. Similarly, they must give no support to the 
pro-war parties; to the contrary, the party must break decisively with the 
Mensheviks, and he excoriated the notion of reuniting the two wings of 
Russian Social Democracy. He appealed to the party to adopt a new name— 
the Communist Party—which would make the split with the Mensheviks 
definitive and irreparable. 

Lenin's argument that the 'bourgeois democratic' stage of the revolution 
was complete as a socio-economic form may legitimately be regarded as the¬ 
oretical nonsense. All that had changed in Russia since the February Revolu¬ 
tion was the country's political structure. The Bolshevik leader, in effect, was 
making a caricature of Marx's 'stages 1 theory by grossly overlooking Marx's 
view that a long span of rime would he needed for capitalism to remake the 
massively agrarian and politically absolutist empire that tsarism had produced 
over the centuries, with its many feudal (indeed Asiatic’, in Marx's word) 
traits, and to transform the empire into a modern industrial nation. Lenin thus 
reduced the bourgeois democratic' phase of revolution to a mere change in 
political institutions. As of early April, Russia had patently completed no such 
phase. 

Thus Lenin's theses were based less on a careful analysis of the Russian 
situation than on the international situation that existed in April 1917. The 
protracted war and the alluring prospect of European revolution encouraged 
the Bolsheviks to hope they could ignite a revolutionary firestorm in the West, 
a prospect that even Marx entertained as a possibility before his death. Indeed 
Lenin's schematization of the February Revolution into a completed 'bourgeois 
democratic 1 stage—which was actually meant to involve many years ol social 
development, not only a change in political institutions—was based on his 
hope that the Russian proletariat, by overthrowing tsarism, might induce the 
Western European proletariat, especially the German, to overthrow capitalism 
on the Continent. Even a seemingly socialist revolution in Russia, they hoped, 
could trigger a real socialist revolution in Central Europe and possibly else 
where among the industrially advanced conn tries in the world. It would no! be 
wrong to say that Lenin regarded revolution in Russia pi imartly as a spat f lo 
produce a proletarian revolution m Germany 

I'lie February Revolution ol l l H7 had aLo piodtned a plinionicnnn dial 
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.. The empowered instil ..turns necessary to achieve**orkabl po,mU 

CK ml ism in Russia were thus essentially at hand, bo power .u weie _ ^ 

ilm ihe February Revolution that they would have had only to declare 

ilu ntselves .lie official government in Russia to annul the Irovtstonal Gov- 

' "now Uniinmuu even further in overturning the sacred precepts of con- 
vcnlional Marxism: he dared to demand that all power be given to the^ovre 
, „ what lie called a ‘Commune state 1 in deference to the Pansran uprising , 

I i where Lenin had once regarded the soviets merely as a possible means 
insurrectionary mobilisation, he now regarded them as institutions tha 

.ultl structure the new ‘Commune state’. Only two days after he armed in ^ 

Ituv.ia, in an article called ‘A Dual Power’, he explained that *e C°mm 
' was to be based on soviets as the ultimate repository oi popular power. 

Its fundamental characteristics are: 1) The source of p 
previously discussed and passed by parliament, but the direct mmau 
n»- masses from below, in their loote-oumght seizure to u e 
, t( tj )n lar expression; 2) The direct arming of the whole people m P^f 
' Hit and the army, which are institutions separated Irom the people am 
, >,,posed to the people; order in the state under such a power is r^tamed 
bv die armed workers and peasants themselves, by the armed people -If, 

» Qjfidals and bureaucrats are either displaced by the direct rule of 
people or at least placed under special control; they not only become 
! | ,, 0,1 officials, but are also subject to recall at the first demand of the 
people; they are reduced to the position of simple agents . .^and itmun 
, oued at a salary not exceeding that ol a competent worker. 

I ,1, „ at lac- value, this program could easily be regarded as 

„| lilwarluu socialism. The new policy would be based on the >*«« 

,4 lilt |«.. whose 'representatives’ were the people s 
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The ‘April Theses,’ observes Paul Avrich, were ‘the kernel of a program that 
few anarchists would have disavowed,’ 17 Upon learning of them, many anar¬ 
chists in Petrograd who had once bitterly opposed Lenin’s notion of a ‘dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat and peasantry' 5 became convinced that he had 
genuinely altered his position to one that was quite consistent with their own 
and that he intended to abolish the state as soon as the Bolsheviks took it over. 

If anarchists now felt a new solidarity with Lenin as a result of the April 
Theses, the leadership of his own party was for the most part aghast. Kamenev, 
for one, decidedly saw it as a breach of Marxist doctrine. Those Bolsheviks who 
had just voted, at the First All-Russian Conference of Soviets, not to reject the 
Provisional Government but to exercise ‘vigilant control’ over it through the 
soviet apparatus were embarrassed. Instead of discussing the speech with 
Lenin, however, the Bolshevik leaders received his words politely, then rushed 
off to meet the Mensheviks, who were still waiting for the unity discussion. 
Lenin, not to be overlooked, went with them and at the meeting presented his 
theses to the Mensheviks as well. The Mensheviks met his words with derision, 
jeering at each point Lenin made. By exempting Russia from the ‘bourgeois 
democratic’ stage, they scoffed, he was not only advancing a policy that was 
historically preposterous but was repudiating Marxism itself. 

In fact, Lenin’s April Theses produced the greatest shock and outrage 
among members of his own party. Sukhanov, moving around the hall, noted 
that Lenin was almost entirely isolated; only Alexandra Kollontai, a former 
mezhrayonts, and Shliapnikov gave him support. One Bolshevik, I. Goldenberg, 
who was drifting toward Menshevism, hooted derisively: ‘Lenin has now matle 
himself a candidate for one European throne that has been vacant for thirty 
years—the throne of Bakunin!’ 18 Goldenberg’s description, ironically, was by 
no means inaccurate. By demanding, not a parliamentary state, but All power 
to the soviets!’ Lenin was adopting the view of the militant workers in the 
Vyborg and other district committees. 

The hostile response he received, however, did not deter Lenin. Immedi¬ 
ately upon presenting his theses, he went to work to persuade the Bolsheviks 
of their validity. It was a difficult uphill struggle: on 8 April the Petersburg 
Committee voted (13:2) to reject the theses. But Lenin’s powers of persuasion 
were formidable. Petrograd’s district committees—the party institutions that 


were closest to the rank-and-file members—were the first to express support 


for the theses; the higher party committees one by one eventually followed 
suit. On 14 April the party finally voted to auepi the theses it the seventh 
All Russian (lonleieiiee ni the Bolsheviks, held in IVimgi.ul on ' I M1 \pti1 
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WORKERS’ CONTROL AND 1 AND RlilJLSTRMU 11 It " i 

With the coming of summer, workers in growing numbers began taking 
their factories and establishing overt control over production. Lenm, who had 
made no mention of factory committees in his April Theses, rapidly began to 
adapt to this new situation, and hailed the committee movement as an 
expression of revolutionary power. On 17 May in Pmvda he expressly 
endorsed the slogan ‘workers’ control of industry. 1 1 his was another to • 
smc.uous departure from conventional Marxism, which emphatically favorcc 
nationalized centralized economic planning. Russian Social Democracy 
Menshevik and Bolshevik alike, had always disdained workers control m favor 
of centralized state control of industry. In 1917, however, Lenm adopted that 
quasi-syndicalist approach-probably less out of ideological conviction than m 
Jn effort to court favor with Russia’s decidedly libertarian workers 

He presented his new position at the First Conference of the Factory 
Committees of Petrograd and its Environs, which convened between 12 and 
IK June. Lenin personally helped to draft the resolution on workers control 
that the Bolsheviks introduced to the conference. ‘The coalition government o 
which the “socialists” are now pan,’ the resolution declared, do nojmg to 
achieve this control, and therefore it is completely understandable that the 
factory committees want real workers’ control and not workers control on 
naoer only.’ 19 The Bolshevik leader’s demand was scarcely distinguishable 
horn that of the handful of anarcho-syndicalist delegates at the conference. 
Workers’ control had now become a major part of the Bolshevik program 
By the time of the Bolsheviks’ Sixth Congress which commenced on 26 July 
(al a time when the Petrograd Soviet seemed intent on trying to ^ _ 

Bolshevik Party), Lenin demanded that the party drop the slogan All power to 
,|,c soviets! 1 altogether. According to Sergo Ordzhonikidze s memoir. Lenm 
.old him- ‘Now it is possible to take power only by means of armed uprising, 
winch will come not later than September or October. We must transfer our ^ 

main attention to the factory committees. They must be the organs o upr^ 
ln The T^ks of the Revolution', which he wrote on 27 September, 

1 r>" 

l .riiin was explicit: 

I he Soviet govern men) must immediately introduce workers’ control over 
prodiicium and d.s.rilmnnn on a nation-wide scale. ... I In the absence of/ 
such control], all the prbtttteS 0* Itforms and nttrmpts to mmxlucc hem 
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and gained for the Bolsheviks an immense amount of support. The Petrograd 
proletariat leaned in a libertarian direction, however alien the word would have 
been to many of them. Although their consciousness varied from factory to 
factory, indeed from worker to worker, by early fall they had instituted some 
degree of workers’ control in the majority of Petrograd factories. 

Meanwhile, during the summer the soldiers at the front and in the garrisons 
were deserting the army en masse and returning to their villages to join the 
rising movement to expropriate the land, Like his policy on workers’ control, 
Lenin’s agrarian policy on land redistribution also underwent a change in the 
spring and summer of 1917. As a young man, Lenin had profoundly absorbed 
the agrarian views of Plekhanov-inspired Marxism, which expected capitalism 
to industrialize agriculture and proletarianize the peasantry. This ‘advance’ 
would make it possible for a ‘workers’ state’ to nationalize and socialize 
agriculture. Indeed, Lenin had first gained widespread attention as a Marxist 
theorist by challenging narodnik hopes that Russian agrarian socialism would 
be structured around the obshchina and the chemyi peredel. 

In late 1917, however, Lenin’s position on traditional peasant practices 
changed radically. Breaking with Marxist agrarian convention, Lenin con¬ 
spicuously adopted the SRs’ program to rescue the land redistribution policy 
based on the obshchina. The Bolsheviks now called upon the peasantry and 
particularly the landless poor to seize the large estates outright and divide 
them, in narodnik fashion, among family households. Like his new support for 
workers’ control, his new support for land redistribution seemed, to many 
Mensheviks, to fulfill Gotdenberg’s warning that the Bolshevik leader was 
behaving like the reincarnation of Bakunin, 

During the late summer ol 1917, in what is sometimes known as Bol¬ 
shevism’s libertarian’ or even ‘utopian’ phase, Lenin played up to the most 
extreme views of the Russian masses, often in marked opposition to conveu 
tional Marxist tenets. The workers and peasants opposed the war- and so did 


Lenin, calling upon the army to fraternize with German troops on the from 
elect their own officers, and honeycomb the army with rank-and-hle com 
mittees in opposition to a centralized command. The workers wanted workers’ 
control of the industrial-capitalist process-—and so did Lenin, adopting a view 
that was alien to Marxism. The workers and peasant, opposed h n rent te nay 
and demanded soviet demon-ary, even amateurism in dealing with ptihlit 
affairs- and so did Lenin, who called lor a omnium stale bused on soviet 
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N. 


Did Lenin genuinely embrace the new program that he was advocating? Or 
was he simply willing to advance any radical slogan in 1917, provided it 
brought the Bolsheviks to power? To some extent, the new demands expressed 
a recognition, generated by the radical mood of the workers and soldiers, that 
I he February Revolution did not conform to conventional Marxist dogma, but 
io an even greater extent, Lenin was guilty ol outright demagogue; y. In his less 
polemical writings the Bolshevik leader remained a very orthodox Marxist. He 
had thoroughly assimilated the land of Marxism propounded by Flekhanov 
and Kautsky, which held that socialism could be organized only around a 
nationalized and planned economy guided by managers; that agriculture had 
lo be industrialized; and that industry—especially in Russia would have to 
be highly rationalized to promote economic, technological and cultural 
development. Before 1914 he and other Bolsheviks had written aiticles, tracts, 
and even books criticizing populism and emphasizing the importance of 
, entralization, state control over industry and agriculture, and an authoritar¬ 
ian, indeed openly dictatorial jacobin-type republic. He never professed to be 
an anarchist or a syndicalist, least ol all a ‘utopian’—a word that was parti- 
< ularly alien, even distasteful to him as a devout ‘scientific socialist 1 . 

To be sure, he also exhibited a uniquely Russian admiration tor the ntn- 
ndnifes, and he personally possessed a lively streak of narodnik boldness. / 
Mi hough he repeatedly attempted to justify his views by quoting Marx and 
I n gets, in practice his Marxism was less than principled. He oiten perhaps 
unconsciously—accepted the narodnik emphasis on the role of will in history, 

. I ml In' was an insurrectionary by disposition, for whom exhibitions ol bravado 
,uul even terror were acceptable. He greatly admired the 'practical in the 
Russian revolutionary movement, such as the colorful Georgian Bolshevik 
komo, who staged a particularly daring expropriation in I iflis and, later, the 

i Ikrainian anarchist guerrilla lighter Nestor Makhno.* 

\ consummately practical man himself-—indeed, a realpolitiker —Lenin was 
I'm cpared to improvise upon Marxian precepts whenever he faced a new 
.in tat ion. One of his favorite maxims, ‘On s’engage et puis on voit’ (loosely 

ii nislated, ‘lei’s just do it, then we’ll see’), borrowed from Napoleon, seems 
have guided many of his political acts during 1917. By disposition, he was 
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personally inclined to go along with the predisposition of Russian workers and 
peasants for direct action, jettisoning one long-held position after another as 
new possibilities arose to gain state power for his party, Lenin, in effect, was 
more of a pragmatist than a theorist, anti more of a voluntarist than a passive 
believer in the existence of inexorable laws of history that rendered socialism a 
historical inevitability. 

The war and the success of the February Revolution had profoundly rad¬ 
icalized the Russian workers and the peasan ts-in-uniform + The April Theses, in 
effect, consisted of very broad formulas for gaining control over an increasingly 
libertarian revolution. Without following a left-libertarian strategy, indeed, a 
syndicalis t-narodnik one, Lenin could not have gained widespread support 
among the Russian workers and peasants. Accordingly, the Bolshevik leader 
was prepared to say and do almost anything that would make it possible for his 
party to take state power and push Europe, if possible, into a "world revolu¬ 
tion’, Given the extraordinary circumstances produced by the war, he was 
patently convinced that he had only to give history a push, to make his 
movement Into a vanguard of a European socialist revolution. 


THE ANARCHISTS 


In the summer of 1917, something very close to a syndicalist outlook guided 
the behavior of the Petrograd workers. At such a historical moment, it might be 
supposed, anarcho-syndicalist organizers would be eager to enter the soviets, 
factory committees, and all the remarkably popular institutions created by the 
Revolution, and work to build their movement. But anarchists as a whole failed 
to give due recognition to the rare opportunity that the soviets afforded them 
as a means to achieve their social ideals. In 1917, as in 1905, most anarchists 
avoided the soviets; they regarded them as arenas for political parties—-in 
effect, as small political parliaments. They permitted the highly malleable 
workers’ and soldiers’ councils—which could very well have served as fed¬ 
erative or co-ordinating bodies—to go their own way and largely eon ten ted 
themselves with ad hoc and theatrical actions. 


After the collapse of the monarchy , the Petrograd Federal ion of Amm hisi 
Communists—the capital's largest anarehisi forganizuiinn", if such it can truly 
be called appropriated die villa ol GrntTal Dumnvn ;r, i|s beat |[.|uaners. I he 
villa, located in die Vyborg I JCnict had s|s.u inns gaidnr. dial du an.m IiiMa 
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anarcho-syndicalist writer known as Voline ai rived in IVii.-r.*-" 11,1 " . 

he was startled by the absence of serious anarchist activity: 


When I returned to Russia from abroad and arrived in Petrograd in the c.n ly 
part of July, 1917, I was struck by the impressive number of Bolshevik 
notices announcing meetings and lectures in all parts ot the capital and 
suburbs, in public halls, in lactones, and in other gathering places. I didn't 
see a single Anarchist notice. ... And I observed at the same time, with 
bitter disappointment, that there was not in the capital a single Anarchist 
newspaper nor any oral Anarchist propaganda. ~ 


Voline tried to remedy the situation in August by co-mi dating a weekly 
anarcho-syndicalis t n ewspaper: 


It was not until August, and with great difficulty, that a little group ol 
Anarcho-Syndicalists, consisting mainly of comrades returned from abroad, 
finally succeeded in starting a weekly newspaper, Golos T ruda, The Voice of 
Labour, in Petrograd. As for oral propaganda, however, there were scarcely 
three or four comrades in that city capable of performing it. 


By Voline’s own admission, their efforts were too limited to have a significant 
impact on the Revolution. Perhaps the greatest single problem that the Russian 
anarcho-syndicalists faced was the bias of the purist anarchists generally 
against the formation of organizations. The distinction between pure anar- 
i llists and syndicalists cannot be drawn too sharply. The commitment of the 
purists to raw popular spontaneity superseded their willingness carefully to 
nganize an effective movement. Nor did serious and responsible workers 
spimd to their idiosyncratic lifestyles: the Petrograd Federation of Anarchist 
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i iimmunises, in particular, composed of highly volatile and often unstable 
individuals, issued wildly inflammatory—and often laughable—leaflets, calling 
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I, >| uprisings on every conceivable occasion. Very significantly, the Federation 
.bowed little or no concern for the systematic preparation of its activities, let 
.dour long-range work among the masses. Apart from declamatory statements, 
n made link or no attempt to formulate a coherent program. Indeed, the 
I, deration luid no strategic policy at all for overthrowing the government and 
olli red no iustiiulional structure to replace the old regime. On the contrary, 
ihe Federation apparently believed that a revolutionary continuum would 

Instinctively and spontaneously emerge from below and bring together a 
dellheable and co ordinated course of action. Thus the Federation's members 
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By contrast, the anarcho-syndicalists were made of sterner stuff. Most of 
them focused their efforts on the factory committees, to which relatively 
sympathetic workers elected them. But they were unable to take full advantage 
of the strongly libertarian consciousness that prevailed in the plants, not least 
because of anarchism's organizational inadequacies* Without a well-organized 
faction or federation, they were easily outmaneuvered by the Bolsheviks, who 
shrewdly combined their newly adopted libertarian views with a well-struc¬ 
tured organization. In practice Russian anarchists and anarcho-syndicalists 
generally aligned themselves with the Bolsheviks in demonstrations and street 
actions. After the October Revolution a large number of them joined the 
Bolshevik Party or the new soviet administration, Some worked so closely with 
the government that they acquired the sobriquet 'soviet anarchists" and were 
given important positions by the Bolsheviks in the new regime. 
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CHAPTER 47 


Toward Red October 


THE CRISIS OVER WAR AIMS 


The Provisional Government had arisen from a Duma Committee, which itseli 
was the product of a Duma that had been created under the restrictive suffrage 
of 1907 and had no revolutionary legitimacy. It was thus understood to be 
only a temporary regime. But the question of what kind of government would 
succeed it remained in doubt: Would Russia become a republic? A constitu¬ 
tional monarchy? A federation of free states? The answer was deferred to an 
unspecified constituent assembly whose meeting the government kept delay¬ 
ing. These delays fed the deep sense of mistrust that pervaded the workers and 
peasants, even toward the tepid Petrograd Soviet. Most gravely, as we have 
seen, the government deferred all questions of land reform to the future 
constituent assembly* It thus opened the prospect of old Russia’s most 
frightening eventuality—the outbreak of a huge peasant war* 

The only government the masses truly recognized were the executive 
committees of the country's soviets. The soviets, or rather those that were 
closest to the people they represented, wanted enough power to be able to 
stand guard over the revolution and accordingly withheld full authority from a 
bourgeois government. Indeed, a plenary of the Petrograd Soviet on 2 March 
resolved that sitting members of the. Soviet Executive Committee could not 
become ministers in the Provisional Government. (This provision seemed not 


to apply to Alexander Kerensky, who combined the positions of vice chairman 
of the Petrograd Soviet's Executive Comminee and minis! er ol justice in the 
Provisional Government.) In any case, the Petrograd Soviel s I ween Live ( oin 
mittee Fatally kept trying to use ils auihmity to validate ihe Provisional < mv 
eminent, supporting die Provisional ( lovermin nl s policies hnc/m d n-\ 

corresponded to die inicrcsls ol itu pinf unal and of die bmad . ki.hu 
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Committed as it was to the Pnpvisii.I i.ov. du ' . 1 ' . 

mittee found itself the object of increasi in; ..id . . . ''' du l'» ""I'T" 1 

masses. The Bolsheviks shrewdly exploited ibis di ... dn\ iu,nl< du 

immediate convocation of a constituent av.cml-1 ' riv.iM I.... 

demand. This demand, together with theii ull Ibi w.•• I n • ... and land 

redistribution, made their program simply a ie< ip> l"i ''-‘I'I"' 1 ! 1,1 

power. And fortunately for the Bolsheviks, du 1,minus I’nn e.ioiial 1 >ovi iumiiiu 
inadvertently did much to aid them. 

Shortly after the February Revolution, tin - Suva i s I sr< mi' 1 1 .ommillcc and 
the Provisional Government were laced with du t Italic ngc ol delming Russia s 
war aims. Before February many socialists b-'d been adaniamly opposed to 
continuing the conflict. Bui afterward, with a republic in place, the nature ol 
the war had, in their eyes, changed. Most Mensheviks and SRs, as we have 
seen, now argued that it was necessary to defend the new, progressive Russian 
republic against Prussian militarism. ‘Revolutionary defensism became the 
conventional socialist position—to be distinguished Irom patriotic defens- 
ism’, the support that monarchists and their bourgeois allies gave to the war. 
Where patriots called for the defense of the ‘Motherland’, onetime Inter¬ 
nationalists now clamored for the defense of the Revolution . PSR leader 
Victor Chernov, an erstwhile Zimmerwaldian, became a ‘revolutionary defens- 
ist’, as did the Mensheviks Chkheidze and Tsereteli!, who had previously 
opposed war credits. In fact, Tseretelli’s opposition to the war had even caused 
him to be exiled to Siberia. 

Despite their support for the war, Russia’s new socialist rulers nonetheless 
had to invoke the need for worldwide proletarian solidarity and a peace 
without compensation. Hence on 14 March the Executive Committee issued a 
nnging ‘Call By the Petrograd Soviet to the Peoples of the World’. This 
emotional, verbose, and contused document,’ as Michael T, Florinsky 
describes it, strongly endorsed peace, renounced imperialist war aims, and was 
committed ro fighting a strictly defensive war. Using socialist jargon to strike 
.m anti-imperialist tone, it addressed itselt to Comrade-proletarians, and 
loiters of all countries’; ‘Conscious of its revolutionary power, the Russian 
|soviet | democracy announces that it will, by every means, resist the policy of 
i mupiest ol | Russia’s former] ruling classes, and it calls upon the peoples of 
Pii rope for conceited, decisive action in lavor of peace. 1 Ihc Call huthei 
appealed hi workers in other countries to make an international proletarian 
revolution that would end the war and allow for such a nondmperiaUst peace: 
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were defending the culture of Europe from Asiatic despotism. ... Now even 
this justification is gone: democratic Russia cannot be a threat to liberty and 
civilization. 






Despite these avowals other passages in the Call were fully in accord with a 
continuation of the war. 'The Russian revolution will not retreat before the 
bayonets of conquerors, 1 it proclaimed, 'and will not allow 7 itself to be crushed 
by foreign military force/ By committing the Soviet to the defense of our own 
liberty from all reactionary attempts from within, as well as without,"' the 
Executive Committee was actually resolving to support the war until such time 
\ as an international proletarian revolution took place. The Call was a 'revolu¬ 
tionary dcfensisf statement, prepared by a Soviet Executive Committee that 
included former Zimmerwaldians. 

The Menshevik and Socialist Revolutionary press greeted the Call with 
effusive enthusiasm. The socialist newspapers saw it as a repudiation of the old 
regime s expansionism, the opening of a new era in foreign policy, and a first 
step toward ending the conflict. But the Call also raised problems lor the 
Russian bourgeoisie: although it reassuringly promised to keep Russia in the 
war until the Kaiser’s government fell, its anti-imperialist tone and territorial 
renunciations were highly disconcerting to Russia’s capitalist class. 

During the course of a press conference on 23 March, Mityukov stated that 
Russia’s war aims actually included the absorption of the Ukrainian provinces 
of Austria—Hungary into Russia and the takeover of Constantinople and the 
Straits. These remarks embarrassed the Soviet, and even the Menshevik press 
denounced them as evidence of the government’s hypocrisy, declaring that 
they undermined the Revolution's goal of a peace without imperialist 
annexations. To ease the growing furor, on 27 March the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment tried to reassure its citizens that Russia did not seek 'domination over 
other nations, or seizure of their national possessions, or forcible occupation 
of foreign territories/ 2 This statement was intended for domestic consumption, 
but on 18 April Milyukov sent it on to the Allied powers—accompanied by a 
covering note that emphasized Russia’s commitment to Allied war aims and 
declaring that 'while safeguarding die rights of our own country T |wc] will, in 
every way, observe die obligations assumed toward our Allies/ 11 claimed, 
contrary to all fact, that The aspiration ol the cm ire nation to cany the world 
war to a decisive victory has grown more powerlul’ since the Revolution 

Milyukov’s note of IS April, when ti became public, nearly sparked an 
insurrection. On 70 am! 71 April Bolshevik unhand lih deh gnu demanded 
that i he t )\ rri li fi iw of lie Lmvhiu i la l ( a pv< inn n 11 1 In planed at 1 1 ie heat I t > I 11 u 
pal ty's agenda V. \le s.mdei Rahil h 'Win 1 1 oh'.i 'tv ■ '■ 
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On April 20, when raging mobs were gathered at tin Mai mi I l . ' " 

seat of the Provisional Government], some distrin di I. gun ai ilu aln . 
noon session of the First Bolshevik Petrograd City <■ nttimiu i- appealed |.»< 
the immediate overthrow of the Provisional Government, aiul V.l. Nevt sky 
of the [Bolshevik] Military Organization spoke out in favor of moliili. mg 
troops, evidently for agitational activity on behalf of seizure of the pown by 
the Soviet. ... S.la. Bogdatiev [of the Petersburg Committee] is credited with 
having prepared a leaflet over the signature of the Petersburg Committee 
appealing for the immediate overthrow of the Provisional Government; 1 


On the same day the Finnish Reserve Guards came out with otnei fully aimed 
units of the Petrograd garrison to the Maryinsky Palace, carrying placards that 
declared ‘Down with Mityukov!’, ‘Down with annexationist policies!’ and—in 
a slogan that suggested Bolshevik influence—‘Down with the Provisional 
Government!’ The Finns and their supporters were joined by a detachment of 
Kronstadt sailors, whose banners blazed the slogan ‘All power to the soviets! 


Before long Petrograd was rocked by tumultuous demonstrations in opposi¬ 
tion to Mityukovs note—and by counter-demonstrations in its favor. The 
street fights, which cost about four lives, did not come to an end until the 
evening of 21 April, when the Soviet issued a two-day ban on demonstrations 
and the Provisional Government published a retraction of Milyukovs note, - x 
Mityukov, for his part, was obliged to resign from the government. Still, the, ^ 
mrmoil engendered by his note had so weakened the Provisional Government 
i hat in order to save itself, it had to invite Mensheviks and SRs from the 


N. 


I executive Committee to join it. 

On 1 May, without consulting the Soviet s plenum, the Executive Com- 
mil tee voted 41 to 18 in favor of allowing its members to join the bourgeois 
government. (The nays consisted mainly of Bolsheviks and Martov’s Men- 
>1 ievik-Internationalists.) It thus sent Chkheidze, Tseretelli, Skobelev and 
I liernov, among others, to join Kerensky as ministers. This was a truly 
r\iranrdinary decision. By entering a bourgeois government, the Mensheviks 
, UK | SRs were violating one of the most sacred tenets ol Social Democracy. It 
hud been a cornerstone of revolutionary Marxist policy that no socialist should 
.u eept a ministerial post in a bourgeois government—not even in one that had 
emerged from the loins of a ‘bourgeois democratic’ revolution. Marxists were 
, .\peetcd lo retain complete political independence of the capitalist state and 
|unci itm as critical guardians of the proletariat’s interests. The Mensheviks and 
hi clli'i t. had reire;tied to what Marxists railed a Millcmndist siiategy, in 
nidri tn Icgiiiim.'i the bnmgeois state and rendei it politically viable. But thc^ 
•. were not l.muli.n with M.mxi.ui tbroiy and, contrary lo Marxist doc 
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toward a socialist takeover of the state. Far from denouncing the socialist entry 
into the cabinet, working-class opinion generally supported it. For the masses 
who were unschooled in Marxist doctrine, power was simply power—whatever 
its form—and those who wielded it were to be supported as long as they did 
so in the interests of the working class. 

Accordingly the old cabinet was reshuffled, and on 5 May a new Coalition 
Government was formed, in which Kerensky was given the Ministry of War 
and Marine; the sugar magnate Mikhail Tereschenko replaced Milyukov as 
minister of foreign affairs; the wealthy industrialist Alexander Konovalev 
became the minister of trade and industry; Prince Lvov was kept on as prime 
minister; and the remaining posts were filled by men of no particular dis¬ 
tinction. As if to place the full weight of the Revolution's most basic problems 
on socialist shoulders, Chernov was given the Ministry of Agriculture, and 
Skobelev the Ministry of Labor; but Tsereteli!, who remained very active, in the 
Petrograd Soviet, was given the politically neutral Ministry of Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs. Including Kerensky, there were now six self-professed socialists and 
ten 'capitalist' ministers in the new Coalition Government. Now that its 
/ leading members held ministerial posts, the Soviet gave official recognition to 
the Coalition Government as the sole state authority. The Executive Com¬ 
mittee thereafter played the role of the cabinet's defender and alter ego, 
guarding the flanks, rear, and now even the Front of the Coalition Government 
from the growing tide of its radical opponents. 


THE MILITARY OFFENSIVE 


In the meantime, especially by April, the Russian army was experiencing mass 
desertions. Entire units were drifting away from the front or refusing to fight. 
Commanders were increasingly fearful that their troops, when ordered to 
attack, would aim their rifles at their officers instead of the enemy. Generals 


spoke of leaving most of the army unused and throwing only selected units or 
'shock troops' against thinned-out parts of the German Sines, 

At the same time the Allies were planning to launch offensives on the 
Western Front. To strengthen their prospects of success, French and British 
diplomats began pressuring the Russians to open a new offensive ol l heir own 
on the Eastern Front, which would compel the German mmmaiuler, us 
transfer their forces from west In chm. 1 hus earl) in Ma\ ihe new i ualiiion 
Govcrnmeni laid plans ol it-, own in launch a phased tnilu.iry 'offensive along, 
i hi Easier n I mill, b< ginning m i:h< ontliui ,i igain I (In \m.l i mi r. and l la u il 
I it r., 1 1 i|t Killing agan r. I ... Inn ju il.. I ind nmlli II. 
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bolster tilt' morale of Its troops their, ami restore Russia’s prestige anti 
dwindling patriotic ardor. Hopes ran high within the cabinet that, with the 
passing of the autocracy, a new Russian soldier had been created who would 

exhibit extraordinary nationalistic valor. 

Hut would the Petrograd Soviet support the new government’s endeavor to 
mount an offensive? Its recent Call, rippling with rhetoric about international 
proletarian solidarity and appeals lor peace, suggested that the Soviet might 
refuse to throw uniformed Russian peasants against their German brothers. As 
,i mi ned out, however, the Executive Committee, with incredible naivete, not 
mily endorsed the offensive but even promoted the sale of war bonds. Kei 
. , isky, who still occupied positions in both the Executive Committee and the 
< oali.t ion Government, effused to the Allies that the Revolution had rejuven¬ 
ated the Russian army as a military force. But as this notoriously unstable, 

, iltcn hysterical man toured the front to stir up rank-and-file excitement for the 
offensive, signs of a rejuvenation were scarce: the sullen troops who listened to 
him dreaded the coming bloodbath into which they were being led. 

I sc retell i, for his part, mingled with the Petrograd workers whom he pro¬ 
le,sed to represent and tried to compare the coming offensive to the onward 
m;ir< h of the French revolutionary armies of 1793. The reception he got was , 
u p id at best and often angry. Chernov, in turn, tried to steer clear of giving the 
Dlienstve his full endorsement without resigning from his ministerial position. 
Ih, Bolsheviks, the Menshevik-Internationalists, and the increasingly numer¬ 
ous Left Socialist Revolutionaries (Left SRs) vocally emphasized that the 
i wcutive Committee’s support for the offensive flatly contradicted the Soviet s 
, ;l |l for an end to the war. During these simmering months the socialists 
.|lowed themselves to be myopic toward the crisis—indeed, the revolutionary 
i, i mat ion—that they themselves were creating. 


II1I-; 10 JUNE DEMON STRATTON 

l,\ mid June tin- news that an offensive was being planned was generating 
Widespread unrest in the Petrograd garrison, fearful that it might soon be 
ilia jmaied in a new hloodleiting, lor a wai n detested, 

Petrograd was becoming increasingly radicalized the Bolsheviks had 
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mittees were completely supportive of the Bolsheviks—the workers had shifted 
to the left in a matter of weeks. The Purilov workers, initially influenced by the 
PSR, went overwhelmingly over to the Bolsheviks in a span of only two 
months. In Moscow the Bolsheviks comprised the largest single deputation in 
the city's soviet, although they were still a minority by comparison with the 
joint deputations of the Mensheviks and SRs, The Bolshevik slogan l Al! power 
to the soviets!\ however, was gaining enormous credibility among workers and 
soldiers in Moscow, who otherwise knew very little about the Bolshevik pro¬ 
gram. 

Even more advanced politically than the Petrograd and Moscow workers 
were the sailors and soldiers garrisoned at the nearby Kronstadt naval base. 
Less than a month after the February Revolution, the Kronstadters were 
demanding ‘all power to the soviets', and as early as 17 March their soviet, 
which was by no means controlled by the Bolsheviks, officially declared itself 
an independent 'commune', recognizing only the authority of the Petrograd 
Soviet. The island thereby became, as Trotsky called it, 'a herald of the 
advancing second revolution/ 1 ^ Although the Kronstadters reluctantly 
acknowledged the authority of the Coalition Government, in practice the naval 
fortress functioned independently of the capital and became a piercing thorn 
in the side of the Petrograd Soviet and the Coalition Government alike. 

The Petrograd Soviet's Executive Committee, eager to counter this bur¬ 
geoning radicalism, tried to pit the country as a whole against the capital that it 
ostensibly represented by deciding on 3 June to convene the much-awaited 
First All-Russian Congress of Soviets of Workers' and Soldiers' Deputies. 
Essentially, the Congress was a mass mobilization of Russia's provincials 
against its revolutionary center. Approximately 1300 delegates from more than 
300 local and 53 district, regional, army, and even some peasant soviets were 
summoned from many parts of Russia to appear in the spacious Cadet Corps 
building in Petrograd, Not surprisingly, only a fifth of the delegates were 
Bolsheviks and Internationalists; the overwhelming majority identified them¬ 
selves as SRs and Mensheviks, Their political sophistication was very low, and 
their understanding of these parties' ideas and shifting political allegiances was 
meager. 

The First All-Russian Congress of Soviets more than afforded the Coalition 
Government an opportunity to use the provincial delegates lo countervai I the 
radical developments in Petrograd, Kronstadt and Moscow. When ii rann 
time to vote on the entry ol socialists into the Cnatilioii (lovernineni, llu 
majority of provincial delegairs gave ii an 'sounding, vole 1 hey even iclused lo 
pass a h' solution in lavoi ol lk< righi hi an <lj\. And niosi Mguiln amly thry 
voted in I,mu iif iniuimhd p,u tu ipai inn in rln vvai and ihi loi l la omnie 
n J; [ t ■ 1 1 m v r 
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To formulate national policy between future all Russian '■ovici .. ■ ■ 

and to exercise ongoing control over all the soviets in Ru .m.i ilit . y« ■ 1 •' 

Soviets established a Central Executive Committee ft .1 it >, * oi responding in 
national authority to that of the Petrograd Soviet’s Executive Commuter 
Moreover, the Congress gave the Mensheviks and Sits a majority in the ( I t 
Finally, it also prohibited any demonstrations from taking place in the capital 
unless they were authorized by the Petrograd Soviet. This last restriction was a 
matter of considerable concern in the capital: on 23 May the soldiers ol the 
Petrograd garrison, inspired by the radical Bolshevik Military Organization, had 
decided to hold a mass demonstration to protest against the coming offensive. 
The strongly pro-Bolshevik f irst Machine Gun Regiment, in fact, was eager to 
stage an armed demonstration, and it resolved to take to the streets with arms 
regardless of what the party decided, pledging to respond only to orders that 
came from the Military Organization. Although Lenin initially supported the 
action, Krupskaya, his wife and his closest party comrade, expressed concern 
that the demonstration, could lead to violence, followed by government 
repression. A failed insurrection at this point, it could be argued, would have 
grim consequences for both the party and the Revolution. 

Then in early June a sudden explosion of strikes swept through the Vyborg 
District, precipitated by the government’s attempt to evacuate the Dumovo 
villa t he headquarters of the Federation of Anarchist-Communists. On 5 June 
a group of anarchist-communists—with characteristic adventurism had 
'expropriated’ a printing press and brought it to the villa. The next day the 
minister of justice, P. Pereverzev, forced them to return the press, then on 7 
lime gave the anarchists 24 hours to evacuate the premises or face forcible 
eviction. For the anarchists the moment of revolution seemed at hand, and 
i hey fecklessly called upon the Vyborg workers and Kronstadt sailors to come 
m i hcir aid. Thousands of workers went out on a sympathy strike the next day, 
i losing down 28 factories. More seriously, they were joined by a number oi 
n-oop contingents and 50 armed Kronstadt, sailors who holed up with the 
anarchists in the villa, vowing to meet any attempt to remove them with force. 

\ confrontation was avoided only when the Soviet sensibly intervened and 

prevented the government from taking action. 

In ilie Bolsheviks, the strong turnout for the anarchists was evidence that 
1 1ii workers would in fact be willing to join the soldiers in a common 
.k m,lustration against the offensive. At a meeting on 8 June the party’s Central 
t nmmiticc met with the Petersburg City Committee, the Military Organiza- 

. .uni rcpirsctiiiuivesol sympathetic trade unions, regiments, and factories, 

and decided iso call a Joint demonst).. lor 10 June, its principal goals would 

In- to protest the crfletudve .. the Will and demand the irate.In ol power Irom 
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attempt to turn the demonstration into an insurrection, however, warning that 
the. time was not ripe. The Bolsheviks still Lacked sufficient support among the 
people of Petrograd, Lenin had concluded, let alone among frontline troops 
and especially in the country at large. But with an impending military offensive 
that was certain to fail and the beginnings of a peasant war in the rural areas, 
the Bolshevik leader concluded that time was on the party’s side, Hence 
restraint was to be the order of the day, and strict party discipline was invoked 
to ensure it. 

To prevent the Mensheviks and SRs from sabotaging the plan for the 
demonstration, the Bolshevik organizers vowed to keep it a secret until the 
morning of 10 June. But news of the plan reached the Executive Committee, 
which accused the Bolsheviks of planning a coup. To diminish the demon¬ 
stration’s size, if not abort it altogether, the Menshevik- and SR-dommated 
CEC of the Congress of Soviets (which was still meeting in Petrograd) in the 
early morning hours of 10 June dispatched about 500 delegates in groups of 
ten to the workers’ districts and the soldiers 1 barracks to try to dissuade the 
masses from "coming out\ 

Finally, in a tension-filled morning meeting the full Bolshevik Central 
Committee voted to cancel the demonstration—over the wishes of the 
Petersburg City Committee, the Military Organization, and even some of its 
own members—and ordered the Military Organization to visit the workers and 
soldiers and inform them of the cancellation. The workers and troops com¬ 
plied, and the demonstration did not take place. But the provincial delegates 
who were sent our to cancel it were met with intense hostility; the regiments 
that had initiated the plan for the demonstration registered the most intense 
outrage and disgust—and their reaction effectively taught the provincials that 
the workers and soldiers of Petrograd detested both the government and the 
wan Far from winning support for their moderate views, the provincial del¬ 
egates found their own loyalty to the Coalition Government greatly shaken. 

In June 1917 the Petrograd workers were clearly far more radical than the 
rest of the country—and the Bolshevik rank and file were more radical and 
zealous than their party leadership. This deepening revolutionary seniimeni 
was due in great measure to the influx of new, inexperienced, and undiscip 
lined members into the party, whose membership leaped fiheenfokl between 
February and July, from 2000 to 50,000, Thus was the finely tuned eat he 
organization of "professional revolutionaries’ dial 1 emu had bnih alter 100' 
transformed into a mass organization ol militants But these new woikns and 
soldiers were pnlilieally nusophiMn aled they drsprraleb needed resofnu 
iWnlul tonal y leadetdnp to siei i < h ii nl IiiiiIh i uiiliu used pl'i maiuit ;n lioir. 
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To provide this leadership, die party had to real'll -h h. .. . ' 1,11 ,Ullt '' 

ties with its newer members and with die woiki rs and ^Idu r. gnu ulh Ii 

had to be able to restrain the membership, win.. ■ . wuhom ■ idling t 

militancy and creativity. And it had to unam .I d flop m Ih 'b'hiy. ,l% 

capacity shrewdly to nuance its strategy in a pel'll of mh ial upheaval. a 
capacity that was largely absent among iln gump 1 . ih u monilied nhiu U Idsi 
notions rooted in instinct rather than laiionaluy Ivrsimally, \ emu was deeply 
suspicious of popular militancy, regarding it a*, t mini and eIntone; nor did he 
trust the capacity of militants, howevei zealous and heroic, to create las ling 
grassroots institutions of their own, such as soviets and I acini y committees. 
He supported only those popular actions and institutions that had been 
carefully schooled in Bolshevik ideas. But in 19.17 the political situation was 
changing too rapidly for his stringent views, and events often obliged him to 
assent to actions with which he disagreed, lest die party lose its influence 
among the inexperienced workers and soldiers in its rapidly swelling mem¬ 
bership. Thus in the summer of 1917 the Bolshevik Party, which Lenin had 
intended to be highly centralist ic, became, for a while, a remarkably open 
movement in which leaders and masses interacted freely. The party's greatest 
single asset was Lenin’s insistence on discipline and responsibility, as well as 
the party's adherence to the core ideas that gave it its identity and sense of 

revolutionary purpose. 


THE JULY DAYS 

After the Bolsheviks aborted the 10 June demonstration, Tseretelli and other 
right-wing Mensheviks on the Executive Committee and in the Coalition 
(.ove rumen t tried to use the crisis to disarm the Bolsheviks and osoacize them 
from the Soviet. On 11 June Tseretelli accused the Bolsheviks of steering a 
course toward an armed seizure of power and warned: We cannot satisfy 
ourselves 1 merely] with an ideological fight with the Bolsheviks and verbal 
prohibitions of armed demonstrations, but must at the same time adopt 
practical measures to make it. impossible for them to conduct armed attacks on 
i hr democratic system’* 1 Tsereteli fs grim warning that he would fight the 
Bolsheviks by lon e, however, went too far even for some members of his own 
| Kl(lv v, ho recognized dial lo circumscribe the Bolsheviks might provide a 
iiniihliin 1 , pirivdcni againsl even moderaie socialists. In die end hr was beau n 
down b) hi> Mi uslitvil lomindt’ I Man, l' Bogdanov in h and I . Kliinehuk 
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Meanwhile s the newly formed CEC of the All-Russian Congress of Soviets 
decided that it had to mitigate the hostility aroused by the cancellation of the 
10 June demonstration and show the provincials that, contrary to appearances, 
the Menshevik- and SR-con trolled Soviet did indeed have popular support 
among the Petrograd proletariat. To this end the CEC called a demonstration of 
its own for 18 June, under the slogan 'Peace without annexations and 
indemnities’. The crowd that turned out was massive, numbering an estimated 
400,000, The Bolsheviks joined in, with the intention of demanding the 
transfer of power from the Coalition Government to the Soviet. They brought 
along the anti-war and arm-government placards and banners that they had 
prepared for the aborted 10 June demonstration. From their position on the 
reviewing stand on Retrogrades Champ de Mars, where the dead of the Feb¬ 
ruary Revolution had been entombed, Tseretelli, Chkheidze and other mem¬ 
bers of the CEC were appalled to find that slogans supporting the Coalition 
Government and the Soviet were vastly outnumbered by Bolshevik slogans. 
Column after column, representing districts, factories and regiments, pro¬ 
claimed 'End the war’ and 'Down with the ten capitalist-ministers 5 . In tact, 
hardly any of the slogans advanced by the Congress of Soviets were to be seen 
at all The event was a fiasco for its initiators: to Sukhanov, fit seemed that the 
Coalition [Government] was already formally liquidated and that Messers, the 
Ministers, in view of the manifest popular mistrust, would quit their places that 
very 7 day without waiting to be urged by more imposing means," 

The Coalition Government, although greatly perturbed, was not cowed. For 
one thing, the demonstration occurred the day before the much-heralded 
military offensive was launched, and die Russian army, re-equipped by the 
Allies, was able to attack the feeble Austrian front lines in Galicia with initial 
success. Moreover, the government attacked the: Durnovo villa on the same 
day, 19 June, recaptured it, and arrested everyone present. Combined with the 
launching of the offensive, this action electrified the garrison and the workers; 
there was much talk of an uprising against the government and of forcing the 
Soviet to take power, even against its wishes. No less provocatively, on 2 ! June 
the strongly pro-Bolshevik First Machine Gun Regiment was ordered to send 
about two-thirds of its men and 500 machine guns to the front. The machine 
gunners, stationed in the Vyborg District, simply refused to obey the order and 
declared that it would decline to comply with all I main troop levies until 
governmental power was translerred to the soviets, 

Could the growing tension between the pro Bolshevik troops and the 
government have led to a sneeewfu] insni Mvnuti- 1 ' 11 m Hokhevii Military 
Organi/ation was math lot an tmmedian nptising a* tin \\\ Pic.sian < mi 
|rien.e< ol Holsluvil Milium l fig, i 111 aih mi lurl iii I Vl i nyiad on Hi 1 '■ 1 111 m 
nil* Ml i n noted that 1 1 1 \> 11 n * i pa 11 1 n 1 1II * < I vv kill ■ i gi*111r■ ■■. md tin 
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strong desire for die final, great, tense battle, ... five «ywh. n ... 

voices of comrade soldiers to the effect that the time lui a do i,iv< nun m nun 
fight for power has come.’* But the majority of the Itotsiu vik t •‘•mtal t «mi 
mittee, influenced by Lenin, still opposed a rising as premature ami likely i« 
fail, bringing about the collapse of the Revolution as a whole, M. I ;<s1ieu< h, a 
Bolshevik member of the Petrograd Soviet, denounced the Military Oipixm 
tton’s drift toward ‘adventurism’ and called for restraint, remarking o( his own 
comrades: ‘it is impossible to make out where the Bolshevik ends and the 

Anarchist begins.* 1 _ . , . 

This time, however, the soldiers, especially the men of the First Machine 

Gun Regiment, were not to be restrained, least of all now that the Coalition 
Government was insisting that they furnish troops and machine guns for the 
front. Despite the Central Committee’s injunction against a vising, the Military 
Organization supported the machine-gunners and other Petrograd troops 
slated for front-line duty. Militants on the Bolsheviks’ Petersburg City Com¬ 
mittee vehemently protested the Central Committee’s efforts to contain the 
movement and resolved that the party should stand at the head of the 

insurrection. , 

Meanwhile on the Austrian front, the Russian troops were fighting on y 

desultorily, often making only token attacks, sometimes even against empty 

trenches from which troops had been moved to the Western Front. Since the 

Austrians were even more demoralized than the Russians and were greatly 

outnumbered, the Russians easily broke through the front lines. But once 

German troops arrived to reinforce the Austrians, the Russians were driven 

hack with little difficulty. As early as 24 June, Kerensky observed that units 

participating in the battle began drawing up resolutions with demands or 

immediate leave to the rear, so that only with difficulty was it possible to talk 

ihem into remaining in position and there was no possibility of moving them 

into the attack.’ 10 On 3 July the press reported that Russian forces were 

suffering heavy losses; indeed, as the Austro-German counter-offensive 

rolled back the army, Russian soldiers deserted the southwestern front en 

' In Petrograd the machine-gunners met with an anarchist self-styled Provi¬ 
sional Revolutionary Committee and decided provocatively to demonstrate on 
5 July calling upon the garrison and the workers to join them. At seven p.m,, 
aim a day of intensive discussion and planning, trucks full of machine- 
cumin - took their places in the streets, occupying key points in the capital 
. 111,1 posting their guns on the approaches to the bridges that led to the city s 
(gag, | I,r Moscow, modi Reserve Infantry, linlandsky. Grenadier, and 

Pavlovsky regiment# and die Sixth Engine® Battalion joined them. Added 

I,, troops \vn. mull, urns void.ms hum Pel iogud s ... But 
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significantly, several regiments that had mutinied in the February Revolu¬ 
tion—most notably the Preobrazhensky; Semenovsky and Izmailovsky Guard 
regiments—either refused to support the machine-gunners or declared 
themselves neutral, a sign that an unknown number of the Petrograd garrison 
soldiers was unprepared to overthrow the government. 

At eight p.m., led initially by the anarchist Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee, the demonstration got under way. Columns of workers and sol¬ 
diers, fully armed, proceeded through the proletarian thoroughfares into the 
city center. Their first destination was the Kseshinskava Mansion, the Bol¬ 
shevik headquarters, where, according to Izyestia, 'parts of the First Machine- 
Gun, Moscow, and Grenadier regiments, in full fighting order, with red ban¬ 
ners and signs .,. callfed] for the resignation of the bourgeois Ministers/ 11 
They demanded that the Bolsheviks decide once and for all whether they 
would assume leadership of the demonstration* 

Inside the palace, mayhem reigned. The Military Organization in particular 
argued in favor of leading the demonstration and a would-be coup against the 
Coalition Government. Conditions seemed favorable: a cabinet crisis was 
under way. The bourgeois Kadet ministers in the Coalition Government had 
quit because the government seemed too willing to accommodate the Ukraine's 
demands for autonomy. They were determined to prevent regional 
components of the empire from spinning off and even gaining new territory at 
the expense of the Austrian and Turkish empires. Russia, it was argued, had 
only one functional government; the newly formed CEC of the Congress of 
Soviets, which presumably spoke for the country’s oppressed classes. If the 
Bolsheviks failed to take over the leadership of the demonstration, the Military 
Organization members contended, they would lose immense prestige among 
the masses. 

Those who opposed taking over the leadership argued, however, that 
despite the instability of the Coalition Government, it was still capable o( 
wielding enough force to suppress a Bolshevik-led insurrection, especially if 
the CEC backed its effort. Many troops in Petrograd, the more prudent leaders 
argued, were still loyal to the Soviet. And even the dispirited troops at the 
northern front were not likely to refuse to obey orders that came from 
the Petrograd Soviet. Finally, they warned, as the political composition of the 
Congress of Soviets revealed, the Bolsheviks si ill had onlv Imiilrd suppnri in 
the country at large, particularly among the pea ,am ,, m,m\ ol whom gave 
credence to the allegation dial ihc Bolsheviks wen il not agrnis ol ihe Gei 
nun: is, [ii least advocating a potii \ dial I he i in nun vvai eJloi i It and desii at >!< 

I rum reproved I lie Mihnn On'am alion Ini iln nu ii lud !u l|» ■ I In ei'ralc 
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In the end the Bolsheviks, fully cognizant ol (lie ticks. d.cul. >1 u> i.d. 
responsibility for the demonstration but try to lead it in a < lnl 'k"' 111,11 
Thereafter the crowd dispersed, as bvestia reported, some pomp, 'to iln \U\ 
insky Palace [where the Coalition Government was located!, Mill others m the 

Peter and Paul Fortress.’ 12 

By midnight thousands of protesting troops and workers, urged on by the 
anarchists were packed into the square before the Tauride Palace- -the 
meeting place of the Soviet—and along its side streets, declaring that they 
would remain there until the Central Executive Committee of the Congress of 
Soviets took the power—which it adamantly refused to do! Two hours later 
about 30,000 Putilov workers joined the protesters. The armed crowd, by now 
numbering as many as 70,000, seemed on the verge of overwhelming the 
palace. The anarchists were eager to turn the demonstration into an insur¬ 
rection, which most likely would ultimately have led to a massacre of workers 
not unlike that of May 1871 in Pans. Notwithstanding the anarchists’ claims, 
however, ‘spontaneity’ was not enough: the demonstration remained tormless 
and incoherent. The streets did not organize the demonstrators (contrary to 
the anarchists’ expections). After a war of words among the contending 
speakers, dawn broke, and the masses drifted back to their homes. 

The next day began with a drizzle and a forecast of heavy rainfall, but the 
outpouring of workers and soldiers was massive nonetheless. A flotilla of some 
10,000 Kronstadt sailors disembarked and tramped to the Kseshinskaya 
Mansion, where they were greeted by Bolshevik orators. Once again the Bol¬ 
shevik militants were filled with uncertainty. They called upon Lenin to 
address them, but he was reluctant to do so; he gave a brief speech that 
primarily appealed for self-restraint. This was not what the Kronstadters 
wanted to hear, and they received it with respectful coolness. As many as half a 
million demonstrators proceeded into the city center, where m some places 
provocateurs or police opened up volleys of rifle fire on the crowd Irom 
rooftops or upper-story window's, lulling in all about 400. 

The crowds finally converged on the Tauride Palace, where the Soviet was / 
meeting, to demand that it transfer power from the government. Within its 
chambers the Menshevik and SR members of the Executive Committee 
(‘Mamelukes’, as Sukhanov called them) were busy denouncing the Bol¬ 
sheviks; in the end they admitted only a five-member delegation to speak for 
,!, t . |\uge crowd outside, then patronizingly advised the delegation that their 
demands would lx* taken under advisement. Chernov was sent out to the 
I an ride s enlrame 10 address ilie crowd whereupon a group ol enraged 
Kronstadi sail..IN - ■ "I ill- leader, appaienily in lending W lynch 0,16 

I . . salloi . . . . .!. If li. .1 Iim >11 ( hi iuov s l.u c, shouted. ‘Why tlon’i 

you tala thi powei you . >S**bttch, whenwi an gtvfng. ywV ii-.tsky, 
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who was particularly admired by the Kronstadters, calmed the sailors, who 
thereupon freed the SR leader without injury. 

Unknown, to the workers, soldiers and sailors outside, who were 
demanding that the Soviet take the power, the Soviet itself was making appeals 
to the commanders on the northern front to rescue it from its own supporters. 
The minister of justice, Pereverzev, moreover, had been circulating documents 
among the regiments purporting to prove that Lenin was a German agent and 
that the Bolsheviks were fomenting the uprising with a view toward estab¬ 
lishing their own government. Apparently that was enough for the ‘neutral’ 
regiments to come to the rescue of the Soviet. Garbed in full battledress and 
armaments, with bands playing and feet tramping, the regiments arrived at the 
Tauride, only to find the square virtually empty. The troops were rewarded by 
the Soviet delegates with passionate embraces, while the demonstrators, weary 
of the entire farce, returned to their homes. 


AFTERMATH OF THE JULY DAYS 
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Every uprising that is incomplete and fails to run its full course invariably 
induces a harsh counteraction. As a result of the July Days the nearly mori¬ 
bund Coalition Government, the Mamelukes in the Soviet, and the reactionary 
officer societies that had sprung up since February found themselves united 
against a common enemy: the Bolsheviks, and especially Lenin (the 'master 
spy’). The party was all but banned, the Kseshinskaya Mansion was closed 
down, and Bolshevik militants were rounded up and imprisoned. An arrest 
order went out charging 21 Bolshevik leaders still at large with treason. The 
party's periodicals were suppressed, and the Pravda printing plant demolished, 
Lenin took refuge in the relative safety of Finland. 

Nor did the government limit its repressive actions to the Bolsheviks alone. 
It ordered the workers to turn in their weapons (which only a lew did). Ii 
■ issued a stem order forbidding land seizures by the peasants. Military units 
that had conspicuously participated in the July Days—notably the dirsi 
'Machine Gun, the 189th Infantry, and the Grenadier regiments were sent u> 
the front, where they helped spread the Bolshevik contagion’ to ihe trenches, 
i he government restored die death penally Ini iri ubnidiiMiion in the from 

lines and took oilier onerous measures to im ream ihr and.. of flic olfu ■ i . 

over the troops. 
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became clear to the public that the charges ol Bolshevik col lush mi with 1 ■ < n uati 
intelligence were doubtful. To be sure, the Bolsheviks, particularly bruin 
would have been wiling to take money from any source—the Bolshevik leader 
had stated early in. his revolutionary career that he would take funds even Emm 
the devil to overthrow the autocracy—and the Germans, who detested the 
Bolsheviks, may have channelled some funds to them through a Scandinavian 
route. But this hardly made internationalists such as Lenin and his comrades 


into mere agents of the German government. No group in the Russian revo¬ 
lutionary movement outdid the Bolsheviks in declaring their solidarity with the 
German proletariat and in propagandizing German soldiers against their odi¬ 
cers and the Kaiser's regime. Moreover, [be attacks upon the Bolsheviks soon 
turned against their originators. Thereafter the Bolsheviks were able to recover 
from the denunciations leveled against them. Fliey found good allies in the 
Left SRs, who were programmatically, albeit not theoretically, in agreement 

with their policies. 

Meanwhile the offensive assumed farcical proportions. At the front the 
troops were so disaffected by the hopeless military operation that they finally 
refused to fight except to protect their lives. Once the Austrians, reinforced by 
German reserves, went on the counter-offensive and drove them back, the 
Russians' defections became massive. On 21 August, in fact, German troops 
entered the strategic seaport of Riga, placing rhemselves within easy sulking 
distance of Petrogmd and pushing the Eastern Front appreciably into the 
Russian heartland. The failure of the offensive, together with the existence of 
near-famine conditions in the cities, severely eroded the authority of the 
Kerensky regime and the Petrograd Soviet, and fears that Kerensky was tilting 
toward a dictatorship greatly enhanced the standing of the Bolsheviks. Within 
little more than ten weeks the Bolsheviks transformed themselves from a 


fugitive party into one that was ascendant in the cities of European Russia and 




in the army on the Eastern From. 


PEASANT JACQUERIES AND SOLDIER MUTINIES 

in the early autumn of 1917 the morale of the Russian people had sunk to a 
new nadir. I'riers soared in the cities, food was scarce, queues before bakeries 4^ 
mi,! otlifi shops j',iew evn longer and angrier, and the wars end seemed 
nuwheic m Ml!, Ill None ol die etiuipelling social problems that troubled the 
in uple was feeing resolved, mu did i he government show any signs of working 

lowaid lin n ,< i |<1 1 mu On ... l In < milt. Cinvnmiienl seemed in 
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from the Maryinsky Palace to the former seat of tsarist power, the posh and 
ornate Winter Palace itself The Petrograd Soviet, in turn, shifted its offices and 
meeting place from the Tauride Palace to the more humble Smolrty Institute, a 
former girls" boarding school, located far to the east of the city center, near the 
Neva River. 

The vast network of revolutionary and potentially revolutionary committees 
that existed in the army, the factories, and the countryside showed no signs of 
weakening. The increasingly militant peasantry kept seizing land and restoring 
it to the communal tenure of the afeshdizna. In March only 34 counties had 
reported peasant land seizures. In April the figure escalated to 174, then to 
256 in May, 280 in June, and 325 in July. 'These figures, however, do not give 
a complete picture of the actual growth of the movement/ observes Trotsky, 
'because in each county the struggle assumed from month to month a more 
and more stubborn and broad mass character/ 13 

The only group with any political influence in the countryside-—and hence 
with a mass base outside the cities—were the Socialist Revolutionaries. 
Accordingly it became Fashionable and necessary for government officials who 
wished to exercise any popular Influence to designate themselves as SRs. Even 
Kerensky, who tried to postpone land reform to the forthcoming constituent 
assembly, designated himself a moderate Socialist Revolutionary. Such adhe¬ 
sions so diluted the party program that they made the SR label all but 
meaningless. Meanwhile, the efforts of authentic SR ministers like Chernov to 
achieve land redistribution were stymied by the patina the party had acquired 
as a member of the ruling coalition, which included the Kadets, who in turn 
threatened to withdraw from any government that rejected private property 
rights. Revolutionary SRs who remained true to the party’s long-standing 
program no longer felt at home within its ranks and in growing numbers began 
to consolidate a faction known as the Left Socialist Revolutionaries (Left SRs). 

By the end of July, peasant soviets had emerged In 52 of Russia’s 78 
provinces and in 371 of its 813 districts. In the late summer of 1917, village 
assemblies and district land committees were nearly indistinguishable from 
rural soviets. Indeed, land redistribution began to top the agenda of distric t 
and provincial congresses in rural areas. The frightened gentry insistently 
demanded that the Coalition Government take anion against the rebellious 
peasantry, and in July the interior minister ordered local ofiic ials to prosecute 
all land seizures. The arrests, In turn, served not to intimidate the peasants I ml 
to incense them. The Executive ( onimmer of the soviet ol Peasants t Vpmn 
reflet ting the angry mootl ol 1 1 m ennmtysidr, deuoum eiI ihr aggie vAa 
hchavioi ol llu ininisUy as a comma revolution.u) nlkiiMvi . all limi vail 
(lal mg peasant h as [am < I Ta- ant . i I * In d n iilfi pnlii i Nokia i • mi k ,ivi am I 
das'll hi win I Ji.nl bun pHipag.indt u I b\ |mlh tin ILilsIlu. d . and llu 
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emerging Left SRs* assisted the militani leaden, in hgliimj nil ■ ■ . .. 

attempts to protect estate owners. 

By late summer* the peasant movement was a m.gall die * harm irrisin s 

of an outright jacquerie. Organized peasant b.. di < aiding; ibeir i radium ml 

humility, murdered gentry and pillaged ami burned ... In cailiei 

months of the Revolution such acts had Been lew. Ian in Septcmbei they 
reached epidemic proportions, l iven well to do peasants were being reduced to 
the level of their fellow villagers, A vast i raiisloi mas non ol Russian agiicultuic 
was taking place on a scale that had not hern seen in centuries. I he egalitarian 
peasant ideal of freedom, volyti, seemed on the brink ol becoming a ieality. 

In the meantime the army was steadily decomposing into a ragged mass of 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and aimless beggars with rifles. Frontline troops and 
reserves alike did not hesitate to treat their military superiors with belligerency. 
As William Henry Chamberlin notes in his classic history of the Revolution, 
'the practise of throwing bombs and grenades into officers' quarters ... 
became a very popular sport during the last weeks of the Provisional [Coali¬ 
tion] GovernmentThe army was on the point ol erupting into another full- 
scale mutiny. Although the government tried to bolster the authority of the 
officers over the troops by giving them new powers, the officers were afraid to 
exercise those powers; in many cases they joined the ranks of the deserters, 
leaving the command of their military units to committees or to radicalized 

junior officers. 


THE KORNILOV REVOLT 

The widespread social breakdown in Russia was matched by the breakdown of 
the government's authority. On 3 July, after failing to get their way on the 
question of autonomy for the Ukraine, the three Kadet ministers resigned, A 
lew days later Prince Lvov followed them and surrendered his office as prime 
minister. For three long weeks thereafter Russia had no functioning govem- 
nit'n 1 Filially, on 2d JLily, a Second Coalition Government was formed, her- 
nlriing itscl! as a 'government of salvation of the revolution' and claiming wide 
plenary powers It was [bis coalition that was signally identified with one man, 
Alcxaiulei Kerensky, who became prime minister while still remaining minister 
of the army and navy In appointing all the other ministers, he gave a slight 
CDnecssten to die sneialisls (eighg a% against seven liberals); die Katlels, in 
i m it jgu vd (o panii ip. a i m I he « naliium only cm condition dial I he socialist 
llim Ku i-, v ,< ir mi lungi. i air.ui l.ibte In lilt Anuet oi eve n n> died own parries, 
V.lnnedmigb I lie mu \i\\vA mini' n i dnb l£ pad die Ladri hinr. and 
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entered the government of 'Comrade Kerensky’, as the Mensheviks and SRs 
ironically called the prime minister. The PSR chief Chernov, who had resigned 
as minister of agriculture on 20 July, returned to the government for a third 
time on the insistence of the CEC of the Congress of Soviets, which wanted to 
keep an eye on Kerensky’s doings. 

The bourgeoisie, represented by the Kadets, did not take the Second Coa¬ 
lition seriously. Feelings ran high among the upper classes that only a military 
dictator could save Russia from the revolutionary Left; they were patently eager 
for a counter-revolutionary man on horseback to clean out the Augean stables 
of the Revolution and eliminate all its detestable committees, soviets, militias, 
and left-wing socialists, to restore law and order, and to mobilize the defense 
of the motherland against the Central Powers. But who would the man on 
horseback be? Fie was already eagerly waiting in the wings: General Lavr 
Kornilov, the self-described 'son of a peasant Cossack’ who had grossly mis¬ 
managed his command of the recent Galician offensive. On 18 July, Kerensky 
appointed him commander-in-chief of the army. Doubtless some kind of 
understanding existed between the two men. Kerensky seemed to entertain the 
fantasy that he could control Kornilov, who in turn began mobilizing hand¬ 
picked forces for a march on Petrograd that would install him in power—and 
dispose not only of the soviets but ol the Kerensky government as well. 

To legitimize the Second Coalition Government and to consolidate his base 
among the respectable classes, Kerensky and his supporters assembled a State 
Conference, to be held on 12 August, composed, as he put it, of ‘all 
responsible organizations. State Dumas, and municipalities.’ The choice of 
Moscow over Petrograd as the conference’s venue was not arbitrary: the gov¬ 
ernment expected fewer workers and soldiers to demonstrate against its 
authority. The Bolsheviks, who were not permitted to participate, responded 
to their exclusion by organizing a general strike in the old capital on the 
opening day of the conference. Of the 2.500 delegates who showed up at the 
Bolshoi Theater for the conference, possibly half were wealthy industrialists 
and financiers, military men, landowning monarchists, and Duma bureau¬ 
crats. Only about 500 came from various dumas; 315 from cooperatives; a 
mere 330 from soviets; and 176 from trade unions. 


F ar from unifying the country, the conference merely exposed irs cleavages. 
In all it was a fiasco for Kerensky. One speaker after another condemned in 
varying degrees the changes wrought by the February Revolution, mm li m di< 
enthusiasm ol the right wing participants, I wen die aging l.ithci ol .nun hist 
communism’. IVler Kropotkin, who zealously suppoin d die Allied w.n ellou 
denouni nil die /immeiwald mis. lo 1 1 m ciiiImi m in applause ol tIn Riglu 
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reactionary Cossack officers but of conservative Karins and wealthy patrit t. 
and industrialists, who eagerly plowed 1 unds into his movcinnii Ini an 
authoritarian government. The old tsarist political spectrum had shilled uul 

ically to the right. 

The prime minister, by contrast, came off as a dishrag. Kerensky was no less 
eager than Kornilov to eliminate the Petrograd Left., including the Soviet, but 
he was unprepared to leave the scene to Kornilov. Each of the two men 
apparently considered himself to be the strongman to whom the other had to 
accede. For two weeks Kerensky and Kornilov had been positioning them¬ 
selves on how to divide the power. It was only at the very last moment, on 25 
August, that Kerensky realized that Kornilov intended to eliminate the Second 
Coalition Government, Kerensky included, and assume power for himsell. 

No sooner was the conference over than, to widespread public astonish¬ 
ment, the prime minister peremptorily dismissed Kornilov as commander- 
in-chief. But the resolute Cossack general simply ignored Kerensky’s dismissal 
order (absurdly declaring that the prime minister had acted ‘under the 
pressure of the Bolshevik majority of the Soviets’ and accusing Kerensky of 
acting ‘in full agreement with the plans of the German general staff’ 13 ). On 26 
August, on the eve of the six-month anniversary' of the February Revolution, 
Kornilov began to move troops toward Petrograd, ostensibly to forestall a 
Bolshevik plot from using the celebration to take over the government. The 
man on horseback would then use this trumped-up excuse to establish a 
military dictatorship. The bourgeoisie was ecstatic; the Kadet ministers obli¬ 
gingly resigned Irom the coalition, to destabilize the government and ease 
Kornilov’s ascent to power. Ironically, Kerensky was lelt with a government 
composed mainly of socialists. 

Kornilov’s troops were highly select forces who were believed to be the most 
reliable in the Russian army. They included the Savage Division’, made up of 
Caucasian mountain tribesmen well known Tor their ferocity in battle, as well 
as reactionary Cossack units. Kornilovite generals pledged entire divisions— 
which they barely controlled—to aid in the coup. Their initial movement 
toward Petrograd produced panic within the government and the Soviet lead¬ 
ership. Bui it aroused the fighting spirit of Petrograd to an extent that the 
capital had not seen since February. Every political organization to the left oi 
the Kadcts labor organizations, soviets, revolutionary committees, and the 
like rallied unhesitatingly to the defense ol the city and the Revolution. Ihe 
t I t pledged lull .tippoi'i lot Kerensky and even voted to allow him to form 

what eve i .nil lie i hose a-, an alternative, its long ns he actively fought 

Kornilov’s < imp attempt The Bolshevik Puny, whose enormous influence 
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socialist parties, together with numerous soviet executive committees— 
including that of the Congress of Soviets of Peasant Deputies—-joined together 
to constitute a Committee for Struggle with Counter-revolution, which reso¬ 
lutely went about mobilizing Petrograd and its environs against the mailed fist 
of military' counter-revolution. 

The backbone of the city’s defense consisted of the local soviets—especially 
district soviets and various naval soviets—which quickly formed a multitude of 
revolutionary committees—more than 240 on the night of 27-28 August 
alone. The initiative that these secondary soviets took in organizing the 
opposition to the military' coup cannot be overstated. At a meeting of their 
Interdistrict Conference on 28 August, they laid out the following plan of 
action: 


|T]he assembled district soviet representatives voted to delegate a repre¬ 
sentative to the Committee for Struggle and to each of its sections, to 
remain in permanent session, to take the lead in organizing an armed 
workers’ militia under the political responsibility of the Interdistrict Con¬ 
ference and district soviets, to impose control by district soviets over the 
actions of local government commissars, to send out roving patrols charged 
with detaining counterrevolutionary agitators, and to establish dose con¬ 
tact between soviets and dumas in all districts. These were not mere 
statements of intent: the Interdistrict Conference at once dispatched to all 
district soviets in and around Petrograd specific directives relating to the 
recruitment, organization, and anning of a workers’ militia. For the dura¬ 
tion of the Kornilov emergency, the Interdistrict Conference’s offices at 
Smolny and the headquarters of each district soviet became directing 
centers for the preservation of revolutionary order and for mass action 
against the counterrevolution. 16 


On 28-29 August, the soviets began to train workers to form a ‘Red Guard’ 
that soon numbered some 25,000 fighting men. The Bolsheviks, in effect, now 
had their own proletarian army, equipped not only with rifles but also with 
machine guns and carefully structured around the command of class- 
conscious revolutionary leaders. By contrast, the ‘Savage Division’, upon 
which Kornilov placed so many of his hopes, consisted of a mere 1100 
horsemen, and even that small complement was 600 rides short. Despite then 
reputation lor lerocity, their morale was no higher dim ilia) ol die rest of die 
Russian troops. As the trains bearing diet uiieasian regiments neared Isatskoc 
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from communicating with either their nliiKTi ui even Kdinlov pnsoimlh 
whom illness had obliged to remain at supreme inihuiy ln-.uli|ii:ir-iff, at 
Moghilew 

As it happened, many o! Kornilovs Hoops lud tun hern informed nl the 
purpose of their deployment and had no idea what dic\ would do when they 
occupied Petrograd. While they were idled along the tracks, a Caucasian- 
speaking delegation from the Soviet iratemin d with the division and informed 
them of the aim of their mission. I he Caucasians were easily persuaded to 
disobey their orders and even formed a committee to prevent any further 
movement toward Petrograd. The Cossack units, most of which were 
demoralized by the war and by their unsavory role as the policemen of reac¬ 
tion, were turned against the Kornilov coup and refused to march on the 
capital. 

The Kornilov affair thus ended pitifully, without a shot being fired or a blow 
being struck on the general's behalf. It fell apart primarily as a result of actions 
by railroad workers and a handful of agitators. Even if the troops had reached 
the capital and attempted to take it, they almost certainly would have been 
defeated by the thousands of armed workers and garrisoned soldiers who were 
mobilized against them. Kornilov himself surrendered on 1 September and was 
duly imprisoned. Right-wing politicians and officers who had supported him 
were arrested, and pro-Kornilov groups were immediately disbanded. 


KERENSKY IN POWER 

The Kornilov plot served not only to expose the weakness of the counter¬ 
revolutionary forces but to restore the resolute Bolsheviks as a major force in 
the Revolution, even adding to their prestige among the masses. 

Following Kornilov's surrender, Kerensky, filled with hubris, struck the 
pose of a revolutionary Napoleon, naming himself commander-in-chief of the 
army. Inasmuch as the Kadets had resigned from the Second Coalition Gov¬ 
ernment, ii was necessary to form a third one. But should the Kadets be 
included in the new coalition? They had supported Kornilovs plot, which in 
iiself seemed 10 exclude them; and they were also the principal bourgeois party 
in Russia m what was a nominally bourgeois revolution. The perplexing 
£|Lirsiion proved [n be innacsable, and on 1 September Kerensky named a five- 
nun inm i < abidei ui I fiirrimy (a name redolent of the I 795—^ French gov- 
cimintiil i*i r \ £ H r i* plriuiy powers as an tmeiim gover omen!. Use Pirect- 

nh i urn iib.Glid'd leu bniko u igl lUvmg ml I Vmon al; Nikitin, a 
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one of whom had to be released from prison to occupy his new position. On 
tiie same day, in accordance with a long-standing popular demand, Kerensky 
finally—and belatedly—proclaimed Russia a republic. 

These changes satisfied no one. Two days after the formation of the 
Directory, the executive committees of the Petrograd Soviet and the All- 
Russian Congress of Peasants 5 Deputies issued a call for a Democratic Con¬ 
ference to counter the Directory and oppose participation of the Kadets in any 
new government. The Democratic Conference consisted mainly of repre¬ 
sentatives of soviets, trade unions, peasant cooperatives, village committees, 
the socialist parties, and other left-oriented bodies. Unlike the State Con¬ 
ference, the Democratic Conference convened in Petrograd in order to 'subject 
the government to some sort of improvised representative institution until the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly, 1 as Trotsky put It—in effect, To 
bridle the too eager Kerensky/ 17 Against Kerensky’s Bonaparte, the Democratic 
Conference was prepared to play the role of the revolutionary Convention. 

The Democratic Conference's 1200 participants, who met from 14-22 
September, oscillated wildly on the question of a bourgeois coalition govern¬ 
ment. First they voted (766-688) in favor of a coalition; then they voted (595- 
493) to exclude the Kadets, Inasmuch as the Kadets were the only major 
bourgeois party in Russia, the vote was a political absurdity. Thereafter the 
conference voted against any bourgeois coalition at all (813-T83) but left it to 
the party leaders to negotiate the details of forming a new, presumably socialist 
government. Ever resourceful, the leaders devised an inane compromise 
favoring a bourgeois coalition but making no reference to the Kadets (which 
passed 829-106), The effect of these vacillations was to open the way to yet 
another ignominious bourgeois-socialist coalition government. 

Out of this confusion a Third Coalition Government was officially formed, 
consisting of three right-wing SRs, three Mensheviks, six unaffiliated mem¬ 
bers—and four Kadets! On 19 September, the Democratic Conference—with 
the agreement of the new government—also created a Provisional Council of 
the Republic, or 'Pre-Parliament 5 , to function as a preliminary parliamentary 
body—a legislature with Kerensky's cabinet as an executive—pending the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly (which was now scheduled tor 
sometime in November). About 300 of the Pre-Parliament's representatives 
came from the groups that participated in the Democratic Conference 
(including delegates of the CEC, the executive committees of regional soviets, 
and the executive committee ol the Congress o! Peasants' Deputies), while 
about I 50 were non soc ialist i, including various barely limclional bnmgcois 
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men on horseback, entered the cabinet, logrilui with the soruli M'. * 1 " ll " 1 
agreed to return only on one condition: the new cabinet m.,M be md< |.< mbm 
of the Pre-Parliament, not accountable to it—which meant dial 1 K ‘ lu 
Parliament would be merely an advisory body. Incredibly, the other |mmcs 
agreed, and on 25 September Kerensky’ announced the tormauon ot the Pre- 
Parliament and the Third Coalition Government. Utterly disgusted, the new y 
radicalized Petrograd Soviet denounced the government and refused to give it 
any support, declaring ominously that the coming Congress of Soviets would 

soon create a truly revolutionary government. 

Their pronouncements sounded like the death rattle of a doomed regime. 
Par from unifying Russia, they reflected the country’s sharp polarization. 
First a monarchy had been exhausted by three years of war and a revolution; 
then the dream of a man on horseback had been dispelled; and now even the 
prospect of a Convention followed by a Bonaparte seemed to be receding 
into the horizon. Taken together, this series of governmental failures had 
cleared the way for a takeover by a resolute Left that promised to remove 
Russia from the war, distribute land to the peasants, and create a new 
institutional democracy—namely the Bolshevik Party and its supporters. 
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chaptek 48 The October Revolution 


BOLSHEVIKS AND LEFT SRS 

From his hiding place in Finland, Lenin watched the events unfolding in 
Petrograd and elsewhere with growing anxiety. Could the Bolsheviks gain a 
majority of delegates at the coming Second Congress of Soviets? He was aware 
that the Left SRs, the growing left wing within the PSR, had split decisively 
from Chernov’s party and formed the Party of Left Socialist Revolutionaries. 
Led by Boris Kamkov, Vladimir A. Karelin, and Maria Spiridonova, the Left SRs 
repudiated all collaboration with the Kerensky government and adopted a 
narodnik program of land redistribution, coupled with a demand for peace 
similar to that of the Bolsheviks. Almost inevitably the two parties became 
allies, and in September the Left SRs became an indispensable factor in shifting 
control of the Petrograd Soviet to the Bolsheviks. 

As isolated as he was, Lenin wrote prolifically, completing not only Tiie 
Slate and Revolution but many shorter polemical pieces as well. In : The Tasks 
of tine Revolution’, probably written on 6 September, he revived his pre-July 
support for the revolutionary role of the soviets, readopting the slogan All 
power to the soviets!’ Instead of a parliament, Lenin argued, tire soviets alone 
could provide a framework for a new government. In another article a few days 
lain he explained that he had made the change because soviets were demo- 
i ratic in nature: 


Town lo the soviets 1 means radically reshaping the entire old state appar- 
aius, dial biinannaiir apparatus which hampers every tiling democratic. It 
means it moving this apparatus and subsittufing lot ii a new popular one, 
i r a nulv tit mot iniu apparatus ol soviets, i,t\„ the oiganizetl and ainud 
11 i,i jot ip .it dii pMipli die woil'Af. si ill lift s, and peasants h naans 
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the election of deputies but also in state administration, in effecting reforms 

and various other changes. 8 

Lenin's faith in democracy, as we have seen, was minimal, but the masses at 
this time were highly supportive of the soviets—and of the Bolsheviks as well. 
By September Petrograd, as William Henry Chamberlin remarks, had become 
l a seething caldron of Bolshevik agitation/ The factory committees were 
already resolute supporters of the Bolsheviks. On August 31 the Petrograd 
Soviet, its Soldiers' Section (now controlled by Left 5Rs) as well as its Workers' 
Section, voted to support the Bolsheviks' call for soviet power to replace the 
existing coalition government, their demand for immediate peace, and their 
Left SR-inspired program for an immediate land redistribution. The Bolsheviks 
now became the majority party within the Petrograd Soviet. On 7 September, 
after the Soviet reaffirmed its allegiance to the Bolshevik program, it elected a 
new Executive Committee, which was not only Bolshevik-controlled but 
chaired by the dynamic Trotsky, who rook office on 25 September. Under his 
leadership the Soviet voted to refuse to recognize Kerensky's new Third 
Coalition Government (which was announced on the same day) and openly 
called upon the masses to seize power through the soviets. 

From Petrograd, Bolshevik influence was spreading to Russia's other 
industrial cities. In soviet after soviet the party gained majority votes. On 5 
September the Moscow Soviet passed its first pro-Bolshevik resolution, 
reflecting a Bolshevik majority, and two weeks later elected a new executive 
committee with a Bolshevik majority Between 9-17 September the Third 
Regional Congress of the Sowers of the Army, Fleet, and Workers, meeting In 
Helsinki, Finland, voted to support Bolshevik resolutions by large majorities 
and elected a regional executive committee composed almost entirely of Bol¬ 
sheviks and Left SRs. Social upheaval in the countryside was reaching fever 
pitch, opening new doors for the Bolsheviks and especially the Left SRs in rural 
areas. In contrast to the July Days, when the rest of the country was not yet in 
step with Petrograd, most of the provinces now seemed likely to support a 
Bolshevik seizure of power—or at least not oppose it. 

Without the support of the soviets, no coalition government could hope to 
survive—and the soviets were passing into increasingly radical hands. Even in 
some of the most remote cities, citizens, voting under conditions of universal 
suffrage, approved ballot items that rejected i he I bird < oaliiion Guveinmem 
and called lor the iransler of power to die soviets r Histories ol die period 
seldom mention dial ihc Bolsheviks and l.eh Sib. nude aihsiaiifial v.utr-, noi 
only in i lie piok Liii.m '.oviels hill m die imdinuiiall) middle l Ijv. imilia ipal 
diim.r. a', well t in * I Leph iiihej ||iey even ivepl lie von Inrun ml h i ■■■, ol die 
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once enjoyed large majorities there. By October the Mensheviks and sRs held a 
dominant, position only on the CEC of the Congress of Soviets, and even that 
fragile hold was endangered when the CEC voted to endorse Keiensky '> in " 
government. 

By late September disorganization and mutiny were rile in the army, throwing 
the forces of the counter-revolution into pell-mell retreat. An unpreafoemal 
evolutionary situation had developed in Russia. Power was all but lying in tin 
streets; seldom could an avowed revolutionary party hope to (inti itsell so 
strategically placed to pick it up as was the Bolshevik Party. At this piccaiious 
moment lack of leadership could easily reverse the movement ol the Revolution 
and instead plunge Russia into a counter-revolution that would erase all the 
gains the masses had made over the past year. No one understood the need lor 
haste better than Lenin, who frantically urged his party s Central Committee to 
take power lest the ‘impending surrender of Petrograd’ to the German army by 
‘Kerensky and Co.’ make ‘our chances a hundred times less favorable. 

That Kerensky might prefer German occupation to a seizure of power by the 
Bolsheviks and Left SRs was by no means idle speculation. Had not Rodzianko, 
the former Duma president, in a well-publicized speech, recently expressed 
satisfaction that Petrograd was in military danger? If the Germans captured the 
city, he had declared, they would destroy all the central soviet organizations. ‘1 
should be glad if these institutions were destroyed,’ he admitted, ‘because they 

have brought Russia nothing but grief.” 

On 12 September, in a letter to the Petersburg and Moscow City 
Committees titled ‘The Bolsheviks Must Assume Power’, Lenin insisted that n, 
the time had finally come for the Bolsheviks to prepare for an armed seizure ol 
power: ‘Having obtained a majority in the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies of both capitals [Petrograd and Moscow'], the Bolsheviks can, and 
imust, take over the pow'er of government.’' 1 Repeating Marx’s injunction that 
‘insurrection is an art!’ he dosed his impassioned letter by affirming, ‘Power 
mus t be assumed in Moscow and in Petrograd at once (it does not matter which 
begins, even Moscow may begin); we shall win absolutely and unquestionably .'’ 

1 his letter, as well as another that followed two days later, threw the Central 
( ominiuee and the Petersburg and Moscow city committees into turmoil. 
Meeting jointly on the evening ol the 15 September to discuss their contents, 
i lu-y rejected his advice unanimously and even voted to bum these comprom-" - " 
i .me, documents save lor one copy to keep for the party s archives. The 
Bolshevik eonmiiltres were at this time advocating a policy of conciliation 
l own I'd the sic. and Mensheviks, proposing that all ihiec patties form a joint 
sot i.ilist gov* iiiiiii iiI ami occupy the '.micis I sec iilive < .ontlllillce, Indeed, 
l [ic u,mid Ik ,ii itniiu.ilili in lb* soviet , when* die Bolsheviks would play a 
lny.il i ■ 111 " ' 11 mi ml toll 
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In mid-September a continuing stream of letters and articles was flowing 
from Lenin in Finland £0 the Bolsheviks in Petrograd, urgently demanding that 
the party leadership plan for an Immediate armed seizure of power. Hardly any 
member of the Central Committee responded favorably to Lenin's demand. 
Kamenev and a large majority of the Central Committee had been chastened 
by the repression of the party during the July Days and feared the prospect of 
isolation, repression, and civil war, followed by the establishment of a reac¬ 
tionary regime. The dominant tone in the Central Committee was clearly set by 
Kamenev, who repeatedly advocated moderation and compromise. Even Bol¬ 
shevik leaders who accepted Lenin's views in principle did not propose to 
proceed immediately toward an insurrection, They were convinced that they 
must wait to gain legitimization from the Congress of Soviets, whose next 
meeting was to begin several weeks later, on 20 October. 

This stalling tactic threw Lenin into a rage. He shot back that 20 October 
would be too late; such a delay would give Kerensky time to mobilize forces to 
quash the insurrection. Insistently he demanded that the Bolsheviks take 
power now, before the convocation of the Soviet Congress, in order to present 
it with a fait accompli. Any failure to act now, he admonished the Central 
Committee, would constitute nothing less than treachery to the international 
proletarian revolution. Again, however, the Central Committee rejected his 
demand. On 17 September, his frustration reached a point of such despair 
that, at some risk to his life, he moved from Helsinki to Vyborg, a town near 
the Russian frontier (not to be confused with Retrogrades Vyborg District), 
which placed him precariously within the government's easy reach. Writing 
Irom his new location on 29 September, he went as far as to Tender my 
resignation from the Central Committee , which I hereby do, reserving for myself 
freedom to campaign among the rank and file of the Party and at the Party 
Congress.’ 6 (Lenin plainly understood that he had substantial support in the 
lower party bodies, especially in the Central Soviet of Factory Shop Commit¬ 
tees.) But again the Central Committee ignored his resignation letter—as did 
Lenin himself, who continued to send messages to the committee as if he had 
never resigned from it. 


THE MAKING OF AN INSURRECTION 
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On 10 October, for the first time in weeks, lie. pel onalh idi 1 hr ( 1 mul 

Committee definitively to resolve il and when 111 ... eiimi ■ni.i ■ ■. 

Slightly more than half of the 21 Ccnirnl ( <.mm member. allriidrd die 

meeting, gathering of all places in the a[>. 111 nirn 1 ol •id hairu sGio-.t wiU\ .1 
Bolshevik, had pereuaded her unwilling Men devil lin bund in al>-mt himsell. 

In a passionate hour-long address in die mininim 1 . I emu again made his 
case for an immediate uprising. The majonu ni workn ■ and soldiers sup¬ 
ported the Bolsheviks, he admonished, du n warned dial Kerensky was about 
to surrender Peirograd to the Germans, f lie tom mi nee, he insisted, must get 
to work without delay to make the logistical plans lor she uprising and decide 
how and when to eliminate the existing government, dhe discussion that 
followed was impassioned. Kamenev and Zinoviev, undoubtedly thinking of 
the July Days, maintained that most of Russia was not committed to the 
Bolsheviks; indeed, they argued, the workers wanted to make a revolution 
through the Constituent Assembly, while the peasantry had yet to be per¬ 
suaded that the new government should be overthrown. 

Lenin thereupon penciled a resolution calling upon all part)' organizations 
to prepare for an insurrection—a "coming out’, in the language ol the time' 
which the committee adopted by a 10-to-2 vote, with Kamenev and Zinoviev 
alone dissenting. But the resolution was a cautious one: it set no specific date 


for the insurrection and established no practical machinery for its execution. It 
most resembled a statement of intention. Thus even as Lenin successfully 
obtained the vote he wanted in principle, the uneasy Central Committee 

continued to leave room for procrastination. 

A flurry of local and regional meetings filled the following week. The Bol¬ 
sheviks expressly agitated for power to be transferred to the soviets—not 
necessarily as the result of an insurrection, they averred, but under the aus¬ 
pices of the forthcoming Congress of Soviets. On 15 October, at a meeting of 
die Petersburg Committee, the Bolshevik district leaders reported that while 
die city’s workers and soldiers supported the Bolshevik program and the 
transfer of power to the soviets in principle, they were not prepared to carry 
nui an immedhue insurrection. One leader after another advised that the 
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was made to call upon the rail workers to keep the lines intact after the 
uprising. 

Given these difficulties, the Central Committee met on the night of 16-17 
October to reconsider its 10 October resolution. Kamenev and Zinoviev firmly 
insisted that the necessary conditions to call for a rising did not exist—if only 
because the. Bolsheviks were unprepared! Lenin, however, adamantly refused 
to back down. An immediate insurrection, he argued, would re-energize the 
workers. At length the Bolshevik leader asked for a new vote on the resolution, 
and the committee reconfirmed the insurrection by a vote of 17 to 2, with 4 
abstentions. This resolution too failed to specify a date for the uprising. 

At the end of the meeting, Kamenev resigned from the Central Committee 
and, for all practical purposes, moved into public opposition to its decision. 
On 18 October his statement opposing the Central Committee's decision to 
stage a 'coming out 5 was published in Gorky’s periodical, Novaya Zhizn\ By 
allowing his statement to be published, Kamenev revealed his party's insur- 
_ reetionary intentions to the. general public, a gesture that could have led to the 
arrest of all Bolsheviks on charges of conspiracy to commit treason. 

Although Lenin wrote a reply to Zinoviev's article, on 19 October the 
Bolshevik leader himself seems to have become despondent. As Robert V. 
Daniels observes: 


By all appearances Lenin had lost hope that an insurrection could still be 
launched before the [Second] Congress of Soviets. ... He did not leave the 
Fofanova apartment after the 17th; as far as the record shows, none of 
the Central Committee came to see him after Trotsky 's reported visit on the 
18th. Feeling politically and physically isolated, Lenin seems to have lapsed 
into a state of a real depression. He was not to be heard from again until the 
revolution was actually under way. 7 


The 'supreme 5 leader of this ostensibly centralized party was being bypassed 
and ignored in the course of his party's greatest single historical action, His 
supposed followers were putting their energy, not into preparing for an 
uprising, but into preparing to persuade the upcoming Congress to replace the 
Third Coalition Government with a soviet regime. 

— Trotsky too seems to have resisted Lenin's pressure foi an immediate 
insurrection, as his history ot the revoluison makes burly evident; rather, he 
look the position that galvanizing the workers, ihr Red Guards, and the gai 
risen into homing ouI would inquire a ennuis pun oration by like govern 
meril; tin iiimu tee Mutt was likely In gain mote aippoil il n was dh'.srd as a 
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the provocation they needed. During the first week ol ()t tofiei iln 1 " n" " 

forces occupying Riga had seized two islands in the ( nil <*l Riga " I d" . 11 

Russia’s Baltic fleet. With characteristic oafishness, the prime mu.hen 

upon blamed this military fiasco, which cut Petrograd off from the Balti. '-e.i 
on the Baltic sailors, many of whom were known to be Bolshevik supponn s 
Using this defeat as an opportunity to rid Petrograd ot the garrison s politically 
unreliable members, Kerensky on 5 October ordered that most of the gov¬ 
ernment’s military opponents be moved to the front. 

The garrison’s reaction was fierce. Already depleted by the August advance 
of the Germans, the soldiers saw the move as evidence of treachery on the putt 
of Kerensky, who appeared to be planning to leave Petrograd defenseless 
before a new German advance. Speaking in one voice, the garrison abjured all 
support for the government and demanded that power be shifted to the 
soviets. Bolshevik agitators, particularly Trotsky, made the most of the situa¬ 
tion. denouncing the government to cheering crowds of soldiers and sailors 
and winning most ol the troops to the Bolshevik agenda. 1 he Red Guards 
reassembled and began to drill assiduously, while various army units openly 
pledged to ‘come out’ in the event of a government crackdown. Perhaps most 
indicative of the garrison’s mood, many Cossack units pledged to remain 
neutral in the event of a rising. 

Meanwhile on 9 October, at the Petrograd Soviet, a stormy plenary session 
adopted a resolution, formulated by Trotsky, that authorized the formation of 
a ‘revolutionary' committee of defense’ to resist the government s effort to 
icansfer garrison troops to the front. The resolution cast the situation as a crisis 
comparable to the Kornilov revolt: the new committee was to arm the workers 
and co-ordinate military action to defend ‘the people from the attack which is 
openly being prepared by military' and civilian Kornilovites”—a phrase that 
unmistakably referred to Kerensky', the government, and the at my command. 

The L eft SR Soviet deputy Pavel Lazimir was placed in command of what, 
i luce days later, was renamed the Military Revolutionary Committee (MRC). 
All hough the MRC’s original function was not overtly to overthrow the gov¬ 
ernment or seize power, during the next weeks this historic committee would 
guide tlu- Bolshevik insurrection. Its leading Bureau, chosen on 20 October, 
wjvs composed of lazimir; Andrei Sadovsky, the Bolshevik chairman of the 
Soldiers’ Section of I lie Soviet; and Vladimir Antonov-Ovseyenko and Nikolai 
Podvoisky, two Bolsheviks who belonged to the party’s Military Organization, 
i in i ] ( violin ;i rouliTcncc ol the I Titograd garrison gave its final approval to 
l to- loiniation ol (In Mli< and iquuiiaicri l he govern incut’s control over the 
noopv III die city 111 .lieu, lie g.iinsnii had declared wai against the gov 
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By ordering a large part of the Petrograd garrison to the front, Kerensky had 
cocked the insurrectionary pistol that was aimed at his own head. He now 
proceeded to pull the trigger by attempting to suppress the city’s extreme Left. 
"""Among other things, he ordered that the Bolshevik press be shut down. Early 
on 24 October a detachment of young officer cadets arrived at the Bolshevik 
printing plant, closed it, and confiscated all copies of its paper, Rabochy Put. In 
response, at nine o'clock the MRC Bureau dispatched a machine-gun company 
to reopen the plant; at eleven the Bureau proclaimed that the capital faced a 
‘Kornilovite plot’ and alerted all troops and Red Guards to prepare for battle. 
Kerensky, in turn, ordered the deployment of troops that he hoped were loyal 
to the government to go from the front to Petrograd. His principal supporter's 
within the city—the officer cadets and several Cossack units—sent patrols into 
the streets and reinforced the Winter Palace. By early afternoon the cadets had 
raised some of the drawbridges over the Neva to secure the city’s center and 
cut the telephone and electric lines at the Smolny Institute, the Petrograd 
Soviet’s and the Bolsheviks’ headquarters. 

Although the MRC Bureau members pored over maps, issued orders, and 
co-ordinated the deployment oi" troops, Red Guards, Kronstadt sailors, and 
commissars, its tactics were surprisingly defensive. For most of the 24th it sent 
out armed detachments simply to undo measures that the government had 
already undertaken, such as reopening the Bolshevik printing plant, lowering 
rhe drawbridges, and repairing the telephone and electric lines. The workers 
remained in their factories during the day, as though no insurrection were 
under way, and the streets were empty of demonstrators. Not until five p.m, 
did the MRC.: order the seizure of the telegraph office, and not until eight did it 
wire Helsinki to summon naval ships and sailors to the capital. Indeed it was 
only between nine and ten o’clock that the MRC finally took over the vital 
news wire service. Even as delegates to the Congress of Soviets were converging 
/ on Petrograd from alt parts of the country, the Bureau was denying that an 
insurrection was occurring. The Bolshevik ‘insurrection’ was achieved with 
minimal mass participation and revolutionary fervor. The tempestuous clashes 
later depicted in Soviet movies and paintings, with raging masses and soldiers, 
are a myth; rather, the MRC executed a methodical, piecemeal, anti surpris¬ 
ingly lethargic takeover of the government. 

Isolated in Fofanova’s apartment and cui off IVum Lite even is, Lenin was 
beside hinisell with apprehension. Would his parly cany imi 1 1 in task lot 
which il had been lormed louileen years curlier:’ Would it sei e Male puwi i 

under the brsi conditions it could rvei have, in iunr-.nl military .lincss, 
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cious of circumstances, his fellow Bolsheviks wn« lulling ..I I* '■ . 

insurrection. 

Filled with despair, Lenin decided at around U>: ’d |. ». 1 •' 11 ,l 

He left his apartment, intending to make his way m tin 'minim In ,nnu. 

Disguised and accompanied by a bodyguard, Pino lt.il hi... led by a 

nearly empty streetcar to the Finland .Station I h< lw<> mi n then walk, d mi 

foot for nearly two miles through bitter cold to the '.>lny. I'«> l ' mss the 

Liteinyi Bridge, they were obliged to pass through a mixed group of bed 
Guards and soldiers. Suddenly two mourned cadets stopped them and asked 
for their passes, which were merely poor [orgeries. While Rakhia distracted die 
cadets, Lenin slipped by them unnoticed. ‘On such chance escapes does the 
fate of nations and revolutions sometimes depend,’ observes R.V. Daniels, in 

his vivid account of this precarious journey." 

Lenin and Rakhia finally reached the Smolny around midnight. There the 
Red Guards on duty refused to atlmit them. Rakhia had to create another 
distraction, allowing Lenin stealthily to slip inside the insurrectionary head¬ 
quarters. After he removed his disguise, his astonished comrades duly 
informed him of the situation, whereupon he insisted that the MRC Bureau 
must drop its policy of passive resistance and aggressively take over the capital. 
Few historians deny that the shock ot his arrival and the zealousness ol his 
leadership galvanized a tremendous spurt of audacity among the Bolsheviks 
and spurred the Bureau into militancy. Between one and two o’clock on the 
morning of 25 October, after much delay, soldiers and Red Guards finally 
seized control of the telephone exchange, post office, railroad stations, power 

stations, and other major service facilities. 

That day provincial deputies to the Congress of Soviets packed the Smolny, 
awaiting the opening session that had been scheduled for two o'clock in the 
afternoon. While they waited, the Bolsheviks and Left SRs were in the process 
of taking over Petrograd. During the morning hours the MRC dispatched 
d-oops and Red Guards to surround the Maryinsky Palace (where the Pre- 
Parliament met) and the Winter Palace (where the ministers were holed up). At 
around noon revolutionary troops seized the Maryinsky Palace, as planned, 
dispersing the Pre-Parliament in the process. At the Winter Palace the cruiser 
Aimmi was positioned on the Neva River, ready to shell the palace if the 
ministers did not surrender, while Bolsheviks manning the guns in the nearby 
I’cici and Paul Fortress stood on the alert, Kerensky, however, at aiound 11 
a ill slipped through I he MR( lines at the palace and headed for the front, 
where lie hoped to muster fofCCS to defend his beleaguered government. 

\i ) |, | i ni although lhi Winni I’.ilaee was soil not taken, troisky 
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of applause greeted this announcement, however premature it certainly was. 
Lenin followed him to the Soviet's podium, appearing in public for the first 
time since July, and called upon the delegates to endorse the insurrection. He 
closed his speech with the cry ‘Long live the world socialist revolution!' 10 —to 
the lusty cheers of the Soviet delegates. 

The Winter Palace, with, the government's ministers still inside, was being 
defended by cadets, assorted trainees, Cossacks, and a women’s 'Battalion of 
Death’. But these forces were quickly becoming demoralized, and their will¬ 
ingness to stand by the discredited regime was dwindling. At 6:15 p.m. a large 
group of cadets abandoned their posts and left the. palace, followed less than 
two hours later by the Cossacks. At 9:40, from the Neva, the Aurora fired a 
blank shell at the palace, emitting an eardrum-shattering blast in the process 
but doing no damage to the building. Twenty minutes later half of the 
remaining cadets departed, and shortly thereafter the 'Battalion of Death' 
surrendered. To take the palace, the revolutionaries fought no heroic battles. 
Indeed, at around 10 p.m. small batches of armed Red Guards, soldiers, and 
sailors infiltrated the building, wandering through its immense and complex 
interior and searching for Kerensky’s ministers. A few small groups of cadets 
tried feebly to block their path. At around eleven in the evening the artillery at 
the Peter and Paul Fortress began shelling the palace. Finally, at two in the 
morning, a group of MRC besiegers, led by Antonov-Ovseyenko, came upon 
the ministers and simply took them prisoner. 


THE SECOND CONGRESS OF SOVIETS 


I 


The October Revolution, as it entered into history, had little of the military 
splendor with which Communist propaganda was to endow it. Its real grand¬ 
eur came in the Smolny, where the revolutionaries took the earliest steps to 
give reality to their socialist ideals. 

The opening of the Congress of Soviets had been delayed because Lenin 


insisted that the Winter Palace must first be taken and the ministers arrested. 
But on the evening of 25 October, the delegates in Smolny’s Great Hall were 
becoming restless. At around 11 p.m., while the attack on the Winter Palace 
was still under way, the Menshevik Fyodor Dan refused to wail any longer and 
officially convened the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets nl Workers 1 and 
Soldiers 1 Deputies, 

Ol the Congress’s 070 dHegaics about S()t) wen Bolsheviks ami UH were 
SIC At least hall ilu SR:* wen a< mally i Ji sRs and ■ pu sl\ Mippoinsl (hi 

Bolsheviks I oge| lie i |Lli ... fit ... i litis had an (list ill He 
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Menshevik-Intemationslists, and the n inamd-i - ■ . Il ' 1 '■' •" ,lh " “" l 

with small groups. Dan, duly acknowledging tin Bol.hi < *1 Jitui iln - '• 1,11 1,1 

turned the podium over to Kamenev, who pm* di d m opi n iln . . 

As artillery thundered from the I’ctci and I ’.ml I 1 o i < < M'in>\ nr.i 

propose that the Congress first try to prove.It- us- *>l I'” 1 ' ■'tul ■ .taldi-di ,t 

‘uniformly democratic power’ const sling - s< lusivrh *>1 iln |i 

‘We should elect a delegation,’ he urged, in ncgoii.iu wiili iln othn m trial isi 
parties and organizations lor the purpose ol pm ling 111 1 nil i«» die si rile. 11 In 
an extraordinary gesture Anatoly 1 unarhaiski n wr ImivmiA who now spolv 
for the Bolsheviks—responded thai this propcvtal was entirely acceptable to 
the Bolshevik Party. This astonishing act ol conciliation had probably been 
engineered by the moderate and humanistic wing ol the Bolshevik leadership,' 
led by Kamenev. In any case, the Congress passed Martov’s proposal unan¬ 
imously. ‘With much lingering sentiment in their ranks against a one-party 
dictatorship,’ observes Daniels, the Bolsheviks were not yet prepared to 
repudiate such a gesture of coalition’ 12 Martovs proposal and Lunachars¬ 
ky’s agreement with it—cleared the way for the creation of a soviet democracy, 
which might very well have been established against Lenin s wishes. 

But immediately after the unanimous vote in lavor of socialist unity, a series 
of moderate socialist speakers dissipated the amiable atmosphere by taking to 
the podium and bitterly denouncing the Bolsheviks. Speaking for the Men¬ 
sheviks, one Lev Khinchuk indicted them for undertaking a military' action 
against the Third Coalition Government without consulting the other parties, 
and for usurping the Congress of Soviets—a charge that was not baseless. The 
Mensheviks called upon the Congress to negotiate with the old government in 
order to form a new one. Rebuffed by the delegates, most of the Mensheviks > 
and SRs then proceeded to make a self-defeating gesture ol protest, they 
walked out of the Congress, accompanied by the Jewish Bund and other 
moderates. As they left the hall, the remaining delegates angrily shouted 
‘Deserters!’ and ‘Lackey's of the bourgeoisie!’ By taking this fateful step, the 
Mensheviks and SRs left the Congress in the hands of the revolutionary 
extremists: the Bolsheviks, the Left SRs, and the Mens hevi k- In tern a do n ahs ts. 

Martov, speaking lor his fellow Menshevik- internationalists, then made 
aiiother proposal. Condemning the Bolshevik coup, he proposed that the 
c on gross form ‘an all democratic government ... land] appoint a delegation 
Idi tin.- pm pose of entering into negotiations with other democratic organs and 
ill the socialist parties .’ 13 But the Bolsheviks would have none of it. Trotsky 
H-spoiidcd dial ibis proposal amounted to a surrender to the all-but-deposed 
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A rising of die masses of the people requires no justification. What has hap¬ 
pened is an insurrection, and not a conspiracy. .., The masses of the people 
followed our banner and our insurrection was victorious. And now we are told: 
Renounce your victory, make concessions, compromise. With whom? 14 

Martov, fuming, thereupon stalked out of the Congress, to the catcalls of the 
Bolshevik delegates. 

Sukhanov, a close ally of Martov in the Menshevik-Intemationalists, later 
ruefully admitted that all these parties had made an enormous mistake in 
removing themselves from participation in the Congress and hence in the new 
regime: 


First of all, no one contested the legality of the Congress. Secondly, it 
represented the most authentic worker-peasant democracy. ... Thirdly, the 
question was: Where would the Right Mensheviks and the SRs leave the 
Congress for? Where would they go from the Soviet? The Soviet, after all, 
was—the revolution itself. Without the Soviet it never existed, nor could it. 

... [The Menshevik-SR bloc] could not swallow its defeat and the Bolshevik 
dictatorship. With the bourgeoisie and with the Komilovites—yes; but with 
the workers and peasants whom they had thrown into the arms of Lenin 
with their own hands—impossible. 15 


Motivated by petty spitefulness, the Menshevik-SR bloc performed an enorm¬ 
ous historical blunder. 'By quitting the Congress,’ Sukhanov later lamented, 
‘... we gave the Bolsheviks with our own hands a monopoly of the Soviet, of 
the masses, and oi the revolution. By our own irrational decision, we ensured 
the victory' of Lenin’s whole "line” ’ 16 The Bolsheviks and Left SRs were now 
free to establish the government they preferred and to decree whatever they 
chose. Unintentionally, the Mensheviks and SRs had contributed profoundly 
to the creation of a one-party dictatorship that would eventually destroy them. 

Just as the Winter Palace was falling into the hands of its worker and soldier 
besiegers, then, the Congress at the Smolny fell into the hands of rite Bol¬ 


sheviks and Lett SRs. At three a.m., upon being informed that the Winter 
Palace had been taken, Lunacharsky read a decree stating that supreme polit ¬ 
ical authority in Russia had been transferred to (lie Second ( Vmgivss ol Soviets 

and to the local and provincial soviets, lit short, lie ... the ion nation 

ol a soviet government At live a.m. the Congress adopted the decree ovet 
whelmingly, then adjourned, to leeunvetie lain tint day on I Inn-, d, tv. ’<> 
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had walked out with the Mensheviks, hut in miMii Ii - • i> 111 i|1 '' ' r" ■ 

them together from various memoirs, Aa nnlmg lo tin .. mm !'.• 'l-.ln \-il 

sympathizer John Reed T when the Congress lm-ilh 1 ■ 111M1 ' |M )' < ’* thuu 

derous wave <& cheers announced the cnti aim of tin pi. "I.. nli I inn i 

the great Lenin—among them’, in his lirsi app* .ii.tnu I" Im. (In <■ n 'igicv, 

Reed’s adulator)' tone probably rellecied the rr.ci. 'I. • 111 < 1 ' 1 V delegates 

from the provinces felt toward this man whom du \ may urvei have previously 
seen or heard but who had become a ncai !* i .> ml, \ ,u n»ush celebrated and 
demonized, throughout the empire. 


Now Lenin [appeared], gripping the edge 


ol the reading stand, letting his 


little winking eyes travel over the crowd as lie stood there waiting, appar¬ 
ently oblivious to the long-rolling ovation, which lasted several minutes. 
When it finished, he said simply, We shall now proceed to construct the 
Socialist order!’ Again that overwhelming human roar. 1. 


Lenin's first proposal was lor 'the adoption of practical measures io realize 
peace. ... We shall offer peace to the peoples of all the belligerent countries 
upon the basis of the Soviet terms—no annexations, no indemnities, and the 
right of self-determination of peoples." 8 He then read aloud, a ‘Proclamation to 
the Peoples of All the Belligerent Countries’ that offered a three-month 
armistice. The Congress adopted it unanimously. Thereafter, according to 
Reed, the entire Congress was gripped by a 


common impulse [and] we found ourselves on our feet, mumbling together 
into the smooth lifting unison of the Internationale. A grizzled old soldier 
was sobbing like a child. Alexandra Kollontai rapidly winked the tears back. 
The immense sound rolled through the hall, burst windows and doors and 
soared into the quiet sky. ‘The war is ended! The war is ended!’ said a 


young workman near me, his face shining. And when it was ovei, as we 
stood there in a kind of awkward hush, someone in the back of the room 
shouted, ‘Comrades! Let us remember those who have died for liberty!’ So 
w< began to sing the Funeral March, that slow, melancholy, and yet tri¬ 
umphant chant, so Russian and so moving. 1 ’’ 

Pm nuu L more remained to be accomplished. Lenin read aloud a land decree 
iliai abolished all private ownership in land, without compensation, and 
I Tin'll all laiullonl ami church lamb In live hands of land committees and 
soviets. I" In disluhnted to th< peasanti v according to need. I he 
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Marxists The Bolsheviks, perhaps more than they understood, had given 
reality to the peasant dream of volya, the equitable distribution of land. For the 
first time land was to be disposed of according to hallowed principles of 
usufmct, equality, and need. The extent to which the Bolsheviks enforced the 
land decree would determine the extent to which their regime would enjoy the 
support of the peasantry-—by far the majority of the Russian people. 

Lastly, this session of the Congress also approved the formation of a pro* 
visional revolutionary government. The All-Russian Congress of Soviets would 
be the supreme power of the land. In between its sessions a Council ol 
Peoples’ Commissars* (Soviet Narodnyk Komissarov, or Sovnarkom) would 
administer the country’s affairs. The Sovnarkom would be responsible to the 
Congress, A constituent assembly would be convened in November to finalize 
the structure of the soviet government, The Congress expressed its assent to 
the new government by its applause. Three Left SRs were invited to join the 
Sovnarkom, but they postponed their decision to join the body, pending the 
possible formation of a government that included all the socialist parties, 
which they strongly preferred. As a result, all the commissars were initially 
Bolsheviks, Lenin was elected the Sovnarkom s chairman, and Trotsky its 
commissar of foreign affairs. 

After the elections the Menshevik-Internationalist Nikolai Avilov and the 
Left SR Vladimir Karelin stood up and demanded that the government include 
wider socialist and peasant representation. The Bolsheviks, he said, could not 
run Russia alone: grain was lacking to feed the people of the city; peace would 
be difficult to obtain in view of Allied hostility to a Bolshevik soviet regime; 
and the European proletariat showed no signs of being in a revolutionary 
mood. Broader participation by socialists was therefore necessary. On behalf, of 
the Menshevik-lntemadonalists and Left SRs, he then proposed the creation of 
a Central Executive Committee (CEC) to function as a supreme legislative 
institution to supervise the Sovnarkom. The proposal came to a vote and was 
adopted. The Congress then elected 101 CEC members, representing ail 
the parties in attendance: 62 Bolsheviks, 29 Left SRs, six Menshevik 
Internationalists, and four representatives of small groups. Kamenev was 
chosen as its chairman. The Congress finally adjourned at aboui eight a.m,, 
and its delegates departed to scatter to all the provinces, cities, and villages ol 
the former Russian Empire, 

The October Revolution, as has beta! noted, involved no huge \ omingouf 
ol the masses. No great public rallies were held, no huge numbers nl vvoihrrs, 
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soldiers, or even ordinary citizens filled die ■■urn In n d" i"'*!' 1 ' nl 

Petrograd went about their normal daily business I.prlMiig had I. . 

virtually bloodless; Lenin himself marveled dial n mrurred ,o * asih 1111 

seizure of the Winter Palace, to he sine involved .om< »|.du Itoomig Inn 

the ‘storming’ of the palace, as dramaii ed in Si rgi i ■ ■■ n n in . do« n<li.una 

October, with its battles and heavy guulire did imi ... mllt ‘allots 

and six palace guards were killed, some In an idem < I nr muisi tli.uuarie event 
occurred when masses of soldiers hikI unlooli is tool on i ilu palaii s Imgi 
wine cellar and appropriated the i .ai % vimagt hollies mini Red t maids and 
troops chased them off.) The government surrendered to the insurrection s 
detachments with remarkable docility. So lceblc was iis resistance and so lew 
the military forces at its command that the MRt needed only about 30,000 
Red Guards, sailors and soldiers to cany out the insurrection. 

Nevertheless the Bolsheviks’ ‘seizure of power’—as Lenin, lrotsky and 
other party leaders called it—was one of the most significant events of the 
twentieth century'. Even as a terrible war ravaged Europe, the Revolution 
startled the whole world. Bolshevik orators predicted with naive certainty that 
the Revolution would spread rapidly to the rest of the world, abolish capit¬ 
alism, and open the way to universal freedom, social harmony, and a moial 
and equitable distribution of the means of life. The age-old dream of a just 
society, in which human exploitation and oppression no longer exist, seemed 
on the point of realization, Lenin initially chronicled the c!ay-by-day duration 
of the October Revolution against the two-month duration of the Paris 
Commune of 1871, often citing with satisfaction, as the weeks and then 
months went by, that the soviet regime remained in power longer than the 
Commune. For the Bolsheviks on the Sovnarkom (who were soon joined by 
seven Left SRs), it became a point of honor to make decrees as quickly as 
possible to show the world, in the event of a successful counter-revolution, 
how a workers’ state would manage public affairs. Many ol these decrees gave 
legal reality to living facts that the workers and peasants themselves had 
already accomplished; others resulted from Lenin’s eagerness to show the 
world proletariat what a revolutionary socialist regime could accomplish before 

it was destroyed by a counter-revolution. 

On n November 1917, for example, the Sovnarkom promulgated the 
'Draft Statutes on Workers’ Control’ that introduced, in the words of the 
del ire, ’workers’ control oi the production, wave housing, pun husc and salt of 
.ill products and mw materials ... in ail industrial, commercial, banking, 
iilini.i! mill ii 1 1 it -1 ,■ntnpir.es employing not less than live workers and 

employers Uogrllii i). ni "till a tut novel 1 uluol lessll. IO.OlH> t nhlrs pci 

umimi || ..lerpnsi tv.i ■ ill,ill emmeli uoik.rr. could ewu e.r t onliol 
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factory operations. The workers or their delegates were to "have access to all 
books and documents and to a!! warehouses and stocks of materials, instru¬ 
ments and products, without exception. 1 * 

In the next months, when the Bolsheviks began to suspect that their 
October Revolution would not immediately be followed by a world revolution, 
they seemed to feel that they had nothing to lose by decreeing their most 
expansive utopian ideals into existence, however temporary or uncertain the 
outcome. The Sovnarkom rapidly issued decrees establishing a workers’ 
militia, imposing a moratorium on house rents, nationalizing the banks, 
sequestering uninhabited dwellings, and establishing social insurance for 
workers. The regular hierarchical army was replaced by a proletarian militia in 
which ranks and privileges were abolished and the elections were instituted on 
a company level Women gained rights equal to those of men, as well as the 
right to abortion on demand. Emulating the Paris Commune, the Sovnarkom 
limited the salary of government leaders, including its own members, to that of 
skilled Russian workers. Within their own party the Bolsheviks were intensely 
committed to maintaining egalitarian principles and rarely diminished indi¬ 
vidual rights without considerable debate and even bitter factional conflict. 


DEFEATING THE MILITARY RESISTANCE 

Within Perrograd nearly all the established institutions and forces—the 
Mensheviks, SRs and other dissidents from the former Soviet Executive 
Committee, as well as the City Duma, and the bourgeois parties-—were hostile 
to the Bolsheviks. They gravitated toward the so-called Committee for the 
Salvation of the Country and the Revolution, which considered itself the heir 
of Kerensky s government and became the main center for mobilizing anti- 
Bolshevik forces, initially the committee called for passive resistance to the 
new government and urged white-collar and civil service employees to disobey 



*Vi. Lenin, ‘Draft Statutes on Workers 1 Control (Nov. 8-1 ^ |Oel. 1 B 31 | 1917), mi 
Selected Works (Moscow; International Publishers, 1943), p. 9:410 Bui this deuee 
undermined workers' control even as it was in I he process ol establishing ie Above .ill 
it provided that, while the decisions ol Ent'inry eonuniinvs wen L y.ilh I undine on 
factory' owners, I hey Yould he annulled, hy Iradi union-, and ronejew T In du 
defense industries, weapons pindui linn -ui«I .ni\ enierpi ises in .tin w.i\ i omit cu d 
with du prndueHoii ol angles nei ev-.tiy loi die ■ i * i ■ i n • ol ilu in, ism-. ol da 

popnLilinn ' \vof i pj.h * tl nndi i 1 1 u op h .hill ,l,i|i 1 lnidn opeinuy, I In u.iyio 
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the new regime. Their call had a measure ol mk o. •• ■ m uh 'll I hi ImiiI m 

Petrograd closed down, and widespread snhouiy.dhci anh il mi i m 

undermined the Sovnarkom’s attempts to m.m.igt tin ■ iiy • all.m Many 

middle-class people simply went on strike, hm i ill" i ... 1,1 '•"< 1,1 

eventually induced them to return to their job- undi nln up* i\ i .ii>n i>l soviet 
commissars. 

Kerensky, after his stealthy departure Irom du Wmio Palace on .1 1 
October, frantically rushed irom one s’,at risoii toanoilii in riit Petrograd urea, 
looking for troops willing to restore his government Most ol them ignored his 
appeals, except for General I’.N. Krasnov, who commanded a mtmbci oi 
Cossack detachments. These comprised about 700 men, I lie Russian military 
command in the Petrograd region telegraphed every horn on Kerensky s 
behalf, in a pitiful effort to collect troops on Ids behalf, but few responded. 
Those who did try to make the journey to the capital found that the workers 
obstructed their rail passage and Bolshevik agitators undermined their scant 
resolve. En route to Petrograd, Krasnov’s 700-man cavalry' captured Gatchina 
on 27 October, and the next day they took Tsarskoe Selo, only 25 miles from 
the capital. As Chamberlin recounts: 


With a few’ regiments of reliable troops Krasnov could probably have 
entered Petrograd. But the significant fact of the moment was that no such 
regiments made their appearance. Prominent political leaders ... tinned up 
at the headquarters of Kerensky' and Krasnov; but there were no fresh 
troops. The Cossacks, whose morale had already been lowered by the 
Kornilov fiasco, began to murmur, to declare that they could go no further 
without infantry.’ 1 ’ 


On 29 October cadets in Petrograd’s military schools rose up against the soviet 
regime and seized the Central Telephone Station as well as several other 
facilities, but the Cossacks in the city refused to give them any aid. The Bol¬ 
sheviks surrounded the cadets schools arid barraged at least one of them with 
artillery shells. Sailors and Red Guards soon quelled the cadets’ revolt in a battle 
iliai. before it was over, claimed 200 dead and wounded on both sides. On 30 
October Krasnov’s forces reached the heights ol Pulkovo, directly outside 
I'ctrograd’s city limits, where they encountered a determined force of sailors, 
several thousand siinng. Patently outnumbered, Krasnov tried to attack any¬ 
way, but the sailors fought back resolutely; others fraternized with the CoS* 

I,.. vvhuM mm.lie lud i va|" *i.tud with I In morning mist llis ammunition 

m .nb gull! Km .not .. in t .an lima, whi te In- was taken prisoner. 
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In the days that followed the Bolshevik seizure of power, insurrectionary 
soviets throughout Russia established MRCs, following the model of Petrograd. 
By November local MRCs and soviets had taken over most of the industrial 
cities with little or no bloodshed, although Bolshevik rule was temporarily 
challenged in Kiev, Minsk, and a few other cities. From Helsinki in Finland to 
Krasnoyarsk in Siberia, however, the soviets or their MRCs replaced all the 
agencies of the provisional government with relatively little difficulty. 

A crucial exception was Moscow, the old first capital of imperial Russia, 
which remained a center of anti-Bolshevik feeling. Here the Bolsheviks’ 
opponents were relatively aggressive and self-assured; to prevent soviet power 
from encroaching into the city, Moscow’s SRs organized a determined Com¬ 
mittee of Public: Safety. On 28 October the committee’s general, Ryahtsev, 
informed the Kremlin garrison’s Bolshevik leader, I. Berzin, that unless he 
surrendered the city’s great fortress, with its stores of weapons and ammu¬ 
nition, several thousand military cadets would barrage the garrison with 
artillery. Alternatively, if Berzin were to surrender, Ryahtsev promised, his 
troops would be spared. Berzin surrendered, and the Reds, as they were called, 
laid down their arms-—only to be massacred by the cadets, in the first of many 
atrocities to come. The remaining Bolshevik forces resisted, barricades were 
erected, and street fighting followed. Red Guards from Moscow’s suburbs 
reinforced their beleaguered comrades, as did sympathetic troops from outside 
the city. Finally, on 2 November, Moscow fell to the MRC, and Russia's 
'second’ capital came under soviet control. 

Other centers of resistance to the Bolsheviks included the Cossack areas in 


the south, which firmly rejected soviet authority, and the city of Saratov, where 
the SRs had their own 'Petrograd\ Non-Russian areas also tended to hold out 
against Bolshevik forces, such as Finland, which declared its independence; 
rhe Ukraine, where the nationalist Rada took power in Kiev; and Georgia, 
which the Mensheviks controlled. By the end of the year, however, nearly all of 
Russia had been brought under nominal Bolshevik control. These victories, 
however tentative, gave the Sovnarkom time to consolidate Itself as the new 
government of Soviet Russia. 


DEMOCRACY AND THE VIKZHEI REVOLT 

I he Mensheviks opposed ! enin l . ■■.ri/ine o! [jmvoi hoi Ins jiisi ihn wric 
it ;h I ini ui y oi toimin i cvnlni ioi i.u y hr. La a I'm Tvl evil propaganda had 1 1 h 

hill bn lira in at ( onLini'■ with Mar i .I ..ipl lhr\ uiii - ■ m him lI that 
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as yet too backward materially and culturally in av.•» ■• lh ■' ' 1,1 

Bolshevik insurrection, they feared, would lead in civil wai ■ " !l • •* 1 1 ' 

consequences, probably even a dictatorship. The Herman «’vnlui.n.i ui»»> 
which Lenin counted for aid seemed less in the offing than the Bolsheviks had 
expected—and even if a German revolutionary government were to come into 
existence it would be hard pressed to assist the Russians, given the hmiied 
resources chat it had at its disposal as a result of the war. Based on this 
assessment, the Mensheviks concluded that the Bolshevik insurrection had 
been nothing more than an opportunistic power grab. As Vladimir N. Brovkin 
has paraphrased the Menshevik view: 

The masses were willing to Follow those who offered ever more radical 
promises, even though such promises were, from the socialists [Men¬ 
sheviks’] point of view, unfulffllable. The Bolsheviks had promised the 
masses socialism, democracy, and prosperity as if by magic, it only all 
power was transferred to the soviets. The socialists were convinced that the 
Bolsheviks realized that there was no quick fix to Russia’s problems and 
were throwing the country' into chaos in order to gain power, instead o 
acting responsibly with other socialist parties. 

Hence the Mensheviks demanded that the soviet government should be a 
multiparty regime, minimally composed of all the socialist parties to assure it a 

broad base in the population. 

The Left SRs, having remained at the Second Congress, were now open 
allies of the Bolsheviks, who needed them badly; without Left SR votes, they 
would not have been a majority in the Second Congress. Moreover, the Left 
SRs were gaining considerable influence among the peasants and soldiers, 

rapidly supplanting the influence of Chernov’s SRs. 

But the new party’s leaders were very young: Pavel Lazimit, the Left SR 
chairman of the MRC, was only eighteen, while many of his comrades were in 
their twenties or early thirties. Worse, they were very inexperienced and 
unsure of themselves; Sukhanov dismissed them all as ‘the children . But they 
were highly principled, and their narodnik idealism potentially stood at odds 

with the Bolsheviks’ hard pragmatism. 

Moreover, the left SRs strongly favored an all-socialist soviet government, as 

dill I he ( \i( (lie regime’s new >irli»meni', to which the Sovnavkom was 
expected be answerable, liven many Bolshevik leaders believed that the 
regime, il u hop. d to survive, must he more inclusive: Kamenev, as die (T.C 

,1,;,.an dei Ideally Mip|.. an all s.k lalisl government, as did Zinoviev 
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isolation but could very well turn Russia into a dictatorship. It was mainly 
Lenin and Trotsky's self-assurance that kept a large number of the Bolshevik 
leaders from making the government more, democratic. 

An all-socialist government, in Lenin and Trotsky's view, would amount to 
nothing less than a repudiation of the October insurrection. The Bolshevik 
and Left SRs had been the ones to carry out the Revolution; they had the 
support of the workers and peasants; and they now bore the responsibility of 
ultimately creating a socialist society, if necessary through an authoritarian 
government led by Bolshevik 'hards'. 

On 29 October, while the Bolsheviks were still fighting the cadets in the 
military schools of Petrograd and Moscow, the national committee of the 
Union of Railway Workers, or Vikzhel, stepped into the picture. This essen¬ 
tially Menshevik committee announced that it would sponsor a conference 
that very day to create an all-socialist government. The Bolsheviks were 
enjoined to participate in the conference and negotiate with the other socialist 
parries; iJ they declined, the Vikzhel would call a nationwide railway strike— 
and thereby bring troop and supply transport to a standstill. At the moment 
when the VikzheTs threat was presented, it so happened, Lenin and Trotsky 
were absent directing operations against the Krasnov's uprising, with the result 
that the Bolshevik Central Committee voted unanimously to send delegates to 
the conference and even throw its support to the formation of an all-socialist 
government. 


At the conference the Menshevik-SR delegates, certain that the Bolsheviks’ 
hold on power would soon collapse, overplayed their hand: no single party, 
they demanded, should be permitted to have a majority in the government. 
Moreover, the CEC should be enlarged to include representation from the 
dumas as well as the soviets. Almost spitefully they demanded that Lenin and 
Trotsky be excluded from the Sovnarkom. As Trotsky was later to complain, 
the Bolshevik negotiators passively stood by while the conferees repudiated the 
October Revolution. 

On 1 November the Bolshevik Central Committee met again, this time with 
Lenin and Trotsky present. Krasnov’s revolt had been vanquished, and Mos¬ 
cow’s resistance to the soviet regime was crumbling. After hearing a report on 
the Vikzhei conference, Lenin—who was apoplectic about the Bolshevik 
leaders' surrender—adamantly refused to arimil the ‘petty bourgeois 1 panics 
(as he called them) into the govern menu Fhen on 2 Novel n her, when ihc 
Bolsheviks defeated the resistance in Moscow, the constellation of political 
forces swung, back in iheii lavm I aim was Ins to i i m i . i i I ihr Toni Miami . 
and by applying cm ts id r rah It pn-vaui mi tin (V uiul i i nnmiilu lie managed 

lay ilie slimmest margin to gj I tie Vnnniinnn ... hide him i II and Imi-.L 
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November, Lenin issued a blunt nliinminm i» ' !l "' ||J .. 1 

either to accept the will of the Central ' ..>i. . " 1 1 I"' 1 . "" il " 

party. 

There can be little doubt that l.cnin had . nw< ."<‘l ‘ .. -‘ 1 

much by the force of his personality a-, by tb« power ..I In-- .iigtimenis. h ,1!ul 
happened before, and it would happen again Noi.eihelrv. not all nl die 

Bolsheviks gave in to his will. On 7 Nova-nib. i I tv.- ..tbers ol the t cnn al 

Committee—Kamenev, Zinoviev, Rykov, Nogin anti Milyiitm '“signetI hom 
the body in protest, publicly accusing the Ik.lslievik leadership of (tying to 
create ‘a purely Bolshevik government. regardless ol the suenliccs to the 
workers and soldiers’, and ominously warning* 

We cannot assume responsibility for this ruinous policy oj the Central Com¬ 
mittee, carried out against the will ol a large part of the proletariat and the 
soldiers who are most eager for an early cessation of blood-shedding by the 
different wings of the democracy. 

We resign from membership in the Central Committee so that we may be 
free to speak openly to the workers and soldiers and to ask thetn to suppoi i 
our slogan: Long live the government of the parties in the Soviet and an 
immediate understanding on these terms!” 

These democratic Bolsheviks had good reason to resign from the Cenn.il 
Committee of a party that required them to support an important puli, s w 'il> 
which they entirely disagreed. But the Menshevik-Internationalists lutd no 
reason to withdraw' in protest from the functional equivalent oi a pm ham m 
an institution that was potentially their most important forum I'm mti" 
Lenin and Trotsky’s increasing authoritarianism and that would have rw " 

them the ears of a nationwide public. Nevertheless, repealing the emit .. 

mitted by the Menshevik delegates to the Second Congress ol Swirl-, in 
October, the Menshevik-lntemationaiists too withdrew bom the < I ' 

Kamenev resigned as that body’s chairman. Eleven Bolsheviks resigned. 

the Sovnarkom, warning in a separate statement that the only alter..a. iv. io -m 
all-socialist government was ‘a purely Bolshevik government wJii. li tan muMatn 
it seif only I >V means oj political terror."'' The Tell SRs, who had not yet joined die 
Sovnarkom, withdrew tliei. members Iron, the MRC. A. Lozovsky, .. lend me. 
Bolshevik in the ( l : C, protested against tin- Mitt ’s tnsiiltilion ol |>iev. 

sore hip on 16 * >cu>bcr. 

Uni on ilu -.am. day .1 * owed- /inovi. v gave in lo I. tun and was ... 
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the Left SRs into the Sovnarkom. In the negotiations they received several 
commissariats, including agriculture, justice, local government, posts and 
telegraphs, and two without portfolio. The admission of the Left SRs into the 

y 

Sovnarkom gave the government the appearance of being a coalition and 
deflated the arguments of remaining Bolshevik "conciliators\ who began to 
end their opposition, Kamenev and his allies retracted their resignations and 
asked to be reinstated to the party leadership; three months later they were 
readmitted into the Central Committee. 

The best chance that the new soviet government would become relatively 

- democratic was now lost. Lenin and Trotsky had thrown democratic practices 
to the winds, but while blame for the failure of democracy rests greatly with 
them, it cannot be attributed to them alone. The Mensheviks and the SRs had 
walked out of the Second Congress of Soviets, leaving the new government to 
the Bolsheviks. At the Vikzhei conference the Menshevik-SR bloc had tried not: 
only to exclude the two most popular Bolshevik leaders from the Sovnarkom 
but to include the dumas in an expanded CEC which would have provided a 
parliamentary home for the bourgeoisie in the new regime. In effect, they had 
set conditions that the Bolsheviks could never have accepted and that, even 
had the Bolsheviks been more willing, would necessarily have prevented them 
from agreeing to a coalition government. Thus was lost the greatest opportu¬ 
nity to preserve a revolution from heading toward a totalitarian finale. 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

The new soviet government now found itself faced with the need to convoke 
the long-delayed Constituent Assembly. The Assembly had become the arena 
par excellence where the thorniest problems in Russian politics and society 
were to be resolved, notably land redistribution, the republic s governmental 
structure, the roie of soviets and trade unions, the rights of oppressed 
nationalities, and Russia's participation in the war. Each of these issues had 
been repeatedly deferred to be handled by the Assembly—whose convocation 
had been repeatedly deferred. The Bolsheviks had gained considerable popular 
support for demanding that it be convened promptly. Bui oner [hey were in 
power, they realized ihat it was impossible io fort-see which paity nt bine of 
parties would gain a majority of delegates m the \sscmbly Hit rlo turn results 
mighi well go agninsi ihein, Having seized pnwri buy writ obliged to •,<■( ilu 
eleel ion date wil hm I In I wo week. U t\v< i n 3 1 nid V) Novrmbn ifllm wru 
in gam tlu < onlidn i< i oi i hi in, iv.es and h< dd n 
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Bolsheviks wanted. The SRs gained the hum 11 1,1 . . 1 111 

absolute majority. Out of 41.6 million von ■ i .i t ih» : • ■ ' 1,1 1 : ' 

lion, compared with 9.8 million for the BoIsIh viks 1 " U*i 'I" '•< n iu'il 
and a pitiful 1.9 for the liberal Kadcts/' I he BMiheviL. did beet in the ettieS! 

in Petrograd they received 424,00(1, while da • !'. . . m ■' | lni,t dim I 

(152,000); the Mensheviks wnv reduced m -. I'lnm ' puny (20,000). 

Comparable results came in Irom Moscow Bui m die countryside dir SRs 
prevailed heavily. Generally, die mure agraiun .md nmole die ptovintt, du 
higher the SR vote. (The Ukraine was die most important exception; here 
the Ukrainian SRs, a nationalist parly, goi by lai the largest vote. Ihioughout 
the south, including Georgia, where the Mensheviks had a traditionally strong 
foothold, the voting results primarily rcilecieil a desire lor cultural autonomy, 
although not for separation from Russia.) lhe meaning ol the huge SR vote is 
difficult to determine. Most likely, as Oliver Radkey has concluded, it did not 
reflect a large and stable anti-BoLshevik constituency but rathci strong support 
for local agronomists and educators who were usually SRs. Nor did the ballots 
distinguish between Left SRs and the parent party, so that those who wished to 
vote for the Left SRs could only cast their votes for the older SR party. 

On 5 January 1918, the delegates to the Constituent Assembly finally 
made their way to Petrograd and assembled in the Tauride Palace which 
they found ‘guarded’ by heavily armed soldiers. Inside the assembly hall 
Bolshevik supporters packed the galleries and raucously subjected anti- 
Bolshevik delegates to humiliating catcalls and whistles whenever they 
spoke—another instance of the decline in democratic procedures that had 
begun immediately after the 24-25 October insurrection. The 5R majority 
elected Chernov as chairman, an indication of his party’s strength. His speech 
was somewhat conciliatory to the Bolsheviks, emphasizing his Zimmerwal- 
dian position during the war and his desire to give the land to the peasants. 
Uut these words failed to prevent the soldiers and sailors in the gallery from 
repeatedly interrupting his speech, as well as all others delivered by SRs, with 

jeers and hoots. 

The Assembly went on during the day to declare that Russia was a federal 
republic; to reject Bolshevik attempts to negotiate a separate peace with the 
(iermans (see < liapter 49); and to adopt a land law that closely resembled the 
land decree dial lhe Second ( on gross of Soviets had approved. While Chernov 
was reading aloud lhe Assembly’s land law, an anarchist sailor, one Z.he- 
leznyuk, elbowed Mi way lo the podium and told lhe delegates to disperse 

V.. die guard r. lin'd Hie Bolshevik imd I eli SR delegates had already 

walked miii < Iiiiiimv [unshed ii.idmg ilit laud law lustily, whereupon whai 
11 in. ini' d ol dr Av.ruilih <|"i> ld\ adopt' d it ! lie deli gan s then fi ll tin lull 
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But such a return was not to be. The first days session was also the last 
one. On the following morning the delegates who arrived at the entrance to the 
Tauride found it barred by soviet troops. The CEC had simply dissolved the 


Constituent Assembly, denouncing it as a 'cover * 1 11 for counter-revolution. The 
delegates then dispersed to their homes in the provinces. There they tried to 
rouse support for the aborted Assembly, but its dissolution seems to have 
aroused little public concern. The Russian people seemed far more occupied 
with the question of what the Bolsheviks would do about land aiid peace than 
with the abortion of the remote Assembly. 

Thus was the Bolsheviks 5 formal seizure of power completed. The questions 
that the new rulers now faced were whether they could hold on to that power 
and, if they could, how they would use it. 
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CHAPTER 49 


The Emerging Dictatorship 


THE BREST-LITOVSK NEGOTIATIONS 


In undertaking the October insurrection, the Bolsheviks had veered sharply 
away from the conventional Marxist rejection of revolutionary change in a 
predominantly agrarian, semi-feudal country. Mensheviks and Bolsheviks had 
long agreed that Russia was economically unprepared for a socialist revolution, 
despite Marx's own qualified support for narodnik-type land repartition in the 
early 1880s. 

But the unique confluence of historical circumstances in 1917—the terrible 
years of wartime slaughter and hunger, coupled with the extreme radicalization 
of the Russian proletariat—had made the October Revolution, in Lenin's eyes, 
not only a historical gamble but a historical imperative. Western capitalism had 
been severely weakened by the war, which the Bolshevik leader emphasized 
was bringing Western workers to the threshold of a socialist-type insurrection, 
Russia was the weakest link in the chain of international capitalism* If the 
Russian workers' parties took the initiative in making a socialist revolution, 
they might well ignite socialist revolutions in industrially advanced countries 
that—unlike Russia—had numerous class-conscious proletarians and an 
economy sufficiently developed quickly ro abolish material scarcity. They 
could, as it were, 'give history a push' and send the European continent 
careering into a socialist future. Thus, for the Bolsheviks, n large pari of ihr 
raison d’etre for the October Revolulion in Russia was in spark a Muialiisi 
revolution in Europe—or what was called miller loose ty hlie world revolution' 

liven before October, I ruin's articles and speeches in hM 7 were studded 
willi appeals (or a proletarian revolution in i in manv In hr-, burl maimii upon 
arriving at the I inland Station it will be mailed, In Unaided (lit Russian 
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cry at the close of his speech to the Iviingud 1 1 ""E I. l.m hi 

October uprising took place. The kicolnj.Mi.il lull rep" 1 nod |l ' hr. \p"l 

Theses had been predicated on the assumption ih.n i pi"l‘ > “ " volu. hi 

Russia would ignite a proletarian .. I.'em 1 ( ktohn in a 

number of public speeches, the name of K.ul I icbl no hi. ..pmumi leadci 

of the German revolutionary movement w. .. his hpv hi Irhuutiy 

1918, he was sanguine enough to v\m< tl I iel>l net In is victorious |in (.ei- 
tnanyj over the bourgeoisie in two t» tin.' ivrr/."> (it i.s not impossible), lu will 

get us out of all difficulties. That is beyond doubt. 

For the Bolsheviks, world revolution was not only a long-awaited ideal, it 
was also a matter of dire necessity. Il was axiomatic for most Russian revo¬ 
lutionaries that without a socialist revolution in Europe, patticularly in Gtt- 
many, no socialist or even Jacobin-type revolution in Russia could hope to 
survive, let alone transform Russian society. Proletarian revolutions in the 
industrialized West were expected to provide the Russian revolutionary regime 
with the material assistance it needed to retain power. And without such aid, 
Bolshevik Russia was certain to be destroyed by capitalist invasions Irom 
abroad and by a civil war at home. Thus the Bolsheviks lived in continuous 
expectation of a more or less immediate proletarian revolution m Germany, 
Futher to instigate such a revolution, they eagerly sought to end the war on 
Germany’s Eastern Front by one means or another. As soon as possible Russia 
must negotiate and sign, separately from the other Allies, a peace treat)’ with 

the Central Powers. 

In the autumn of 1917, bringing an early peace to Russia was indispensable 
t 0 maintaining Bolshevik credibility as well. Hatred of the war pervaded the 
army. The peasants-in-unilorm who were still at the front were cagei to return 
to their villages and stake out their claims to the expropriated land that was 
waiting for them. Following the October Revolution, they deserted the front 
lines in even greater numbers than before. So massive were the desertions that, 
apart from Bolshevik agitators at the front and a few scattered forces, no real 
army remained to oppose the German army. In December 1917, while 
Trotsky, as commissar o( foreign affairs, was traveling through 1 oland to 
negotiate a peace treaty with Germany, he observed ‘that we were not in a 
position to go on fighting,' adding while crossing the front lines that ‘the 
trenches were almost empty; nobody dared to utter a word about the con 
l,Dilation ol llie war tincln any conditions “Peace, peace, wluuevei hap 

pens !’”' 1 

On / Novt mhci only a lew days .illet tin itv.iinn lion I lie Sovitai kom 
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replaced him with Nikolai Krylenko, an ensign and long-time Bolshevik. A few 
days later Krylenko arrived at Moghilev, where the Stavko (or supreme head¬ 
quarters) was located,, to take up his new post. A Provisional Revolutionary 
Committee was established to assume control of the army; it radically 
democratized the entire army, going well beyond the provisions of Order 
Number One. All officers were thenceforth to be elected, titles were abolished, 
as was the wearing of officers' epaulets, and military authority was delivered 
over to elected army committees. On II December most of the fronts sent 
delegates to a conference at Moghilev, where they elected a Central Committee 
of the Operating Army and Fleet, with Krylenko as commander-in-chief. The 
new commander instructed all Russian soldiers to fraternize openly with the 
German troops and to initiate armistice agreements at the regimental level 
Although these steps gave ordinary soldiers enormous control over their 
commanders and even over military strategy, they still did not keep the Rus¬ 
sian army from melting away. 

Finally on 9 December, with a cease-fire in effect, Soviet Russia began 
formal peace negotiations with the Central Powers at the eastern German 
headquarters in Brest-litovsk. Adolf Joffe, an ardent Bolshevik, represented 
Soviet Russia, while the German foreign minister, Richard von Kiihlmann, and 
General Max von Hoffmann (of the German High Command) were to function 
as the principal spokesmen for the Central Powers, 

The German officers at Brest-Litovsk shrewdly cultivated an atmosphere of 
bonhomie with the members of the Soviet delegation, dining with them and 
praising the courage, of their leaders. At the same time they milked the amiable 
Joffe for information about conditions in Russia and the Bolshevik leaders' 
intentions. This cordial atmosphere came to an abrupt end on 27 December, 
however, when Trotsky, the new commissar of foreign affairs, arrived on the 
scene to replace Joffe. Insisting on separate quarters tor his colleagues, 
including separate dining areas, Trotsky replaced chatty conversations and 
pretended affability with direct, forthright, businesslike negotiations. 

The Bolshevik leader's aims were to use the Brest-Litovsk negotiations as a 
stage from which to spread revolutionary propaganda to the international 
proletariat. From Trotsky's pen flowed a torrent of appeals and leaflets and 
even formal diplomatic documents, all in German, all addressed not to gen¬ 
erals and statesmen but to The people 1 —especially rn the German and Aus¬ 
trian workers—calling their attention to their governments blatant 
imperialism. With unequivocal faith in the internationalism n| the proltiaiiag 
he called upon German and Austrian workers to nse up in murage and sup 
port their Russian brothers by establishing flam own soviet siau s Sn ealously 
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Russian delegation, opened a valise pa* Is <1 iih pn‘pay “'d 1 11,11 " 11,11 1 llu 
very eyes of the imperial officers, disinhim do Miutnnai lit' mi on . . 

man troops standing nearby. Wilh ehai ae hi is i a hum Ins Is 1 ailed iq. I" 

German officers themselves to mint m 11nn itoup hnm ike u rjvii h 
G erman revolutionary socialists: 


I asked in our own papers if the (ini nan stall won Id not be so good as to 
tell the German soldiers something about hail 1 h bkaiei In and Rosa I u.\ 
emburg [two German Marxists who h;ul hern coni li ted loi their amiwai 
activity]. We published a special lea (In on die subject Ioj [he German 
soldiers, 3 


As Isaac Deutscher observes, 'Such was the unprecedented style [TrotskyJ 
introduced into diplomacy. Even as Foreign Secretary he remained the revo¬ 
lution’s chief agitator. 74 

With these public forays Trotsky hoped to drag out the negotiations as long 
as possible, in the hope that his propaganda, coupled with outrage at German 
imperialism and at the brutality of war, would contribute to the outbreak of a 
European revolution. As he observed in his memoirs: 'We had not, of course, 
given up hope of some swift revolutionary developments/ 3 He also hoped that 
his behavior would induce the other Allies to participate in the Brest-Utovsk 
negotiations and share responsibility for the outcome. The Bolsheviks 
repeatedly requested adjournments, ostensibly for consultations with Petro- 
grad, while inviting the Allied powers again and again to send their plenipo¬ 
tentiaries to Brest-Utovsk. France and England, needless to say, ignored them: 
they were eagerly awaiting the arrival of American divisions to replenish their 
front lines and provide the superabundant supplies that would finally bring 


them victory. 

Trotsky's stalling tactics, however, were unnerving to the German General 
Staff, which angrily complained to Hoffmann about the delays. Ludendorll and 
Hindenburg, who were then preparing their last great offensive against Paris, 


pressed the Bolshevik leader to bring the negotiations to a speedy conclusion 
Their need to shift German troops from the Eastern Front to the West lud 
reached desperate proportions. HoMnumti and his lei low warlords, aniiripaiing 
dim the longer they waited, llte more ol Russia s resources they could exploit, 
foil no real need to end the war in die Fasl, They knew full well that the 
Russian aiiny had evaporated 'indeed, a resumption ol lighting could uiaih 
|>i j Boon lot (a i many if i nigh I alk>\\ tin IYm h lo lake o\i i tin I Tumi re, 
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On 5 January, Trotsky bluntly asked Hoffmann to indicate which territories 
the Germans planned to annex. Hoffmann thereupon proceeded to unroll a 
blue-penciled map that showed a huge area from the Baltic to the Black Sea. As 
Trotsky described it afterward; 



Germany and Austria wish to cut off from the possessions of the former 
Russian Empire a territory comprising 150,000 square versts [approxi¬ 
mately 100,000 square miles]* That territory includes the former Kingdom 
of Poland, Lithuania, and large areas inhabited by Ukrainians and White 
Russians- Furthermore, the line drawn on the map cuts in two the territory 
inhabited by the Letts and separates the Esthonians on the islands of the 
Baltic from the same people on the mainland* Within these regions Ger¬ 
many and Austria are to maintain a regime of military occupation to last not 
only until the conclusion of peace with Russia bur also after the conclusion 
of a general peace/" 


/ 
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Later that same day Trotsky returned to Petrograd and reported on the 
negotiations- The Bolsheviks were by no means in agreement on how to 
proceed, and after much heated discussion, three alternative positions 
emerged. 

Lenin insisted that the Bolsheviks must sign a peace treaty immediately on 
the Germans’ terms, whatever those terms might be- A refusal could very well 
bring about a resumption of hostilities, which would undoubtedly lead to a 
devastating defeat: German troops could easily invade the Ukrainian heartland 
and overrun it as a/aft accompli. They could even help remove the Bolsheviks 
from state power. But by signing a peace treaty, the Bolsheviks could gain a 
'breathing space" in which to try to instigate Western revolutions that could 
then come to Russia's aid. 

At the opposite extreme, the young Nikolai Bukharin and his Moscow 
comrades—the l Lefr Communists—bitterly condemned capitulation, espe¬ 
cially at a time when revolutions, in their view, were about to sweep Europe. 
Along with the Left SRs and some leading Bolsheviks, they called on the 
Bolshevik leadership to wage a revolutionary guerrilla war against German 
imperialism, invoking the precedent of 17 c )2 and the French Revolution, 
which greatly influenced their outlook. 

Trotsky occupied an imermrdiate posiiinn, advancing, [lie formula nriiliri 
peace nor war 1 . I hr soviet regime, 3n■ contended, should not figlii tin ( i ntrai 
Power, any lougei . lull ueithri should n sign linn pcaii lieaH Palin i ihr 
I 'll Man lit col ulors In mid li\ in i \h ml l In nnsii tai n nr Ini .is long as pos 
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governments in Western and < mini! I nope Uomfo advanced 1 1 is nnihn 

peace nor war 5 formula at a time win 11 gi n> ml soil i likI ]h u e «k.. n i 

tions were taking place in key cities m Austria ami i .n many v\ hit'll, ifu 

Bolsheviks hoped, could explode into, .. I m opt an n ■ voli it ion 

Lenin stood in a minority on dir i nm.il (niiiiiritler, warning rhai 3 misky 
position was too risky: revolutions were ew ritually possible in I he West, lie 
acknowledged, but Trotsky v s |insi 1 it>ii waj \r n d the Fuiure of the soviet i cgi 11 ir¬ 
on their immediate outbreak, Wlien tin- ( ruiral (.ommiitee rook up the issue 
at a meeting on 11 January* (he Bolsheviks voied (9—7) to accept Trotsky’s 
position and authorized him to delay signing any peace treaty. Trotsky 
thereafter returned ro Brest-Litovsk wiih tills mandate. 


The Brest-Litovsk negotiations were complicated by the eruption ol armed 
conflict in the Ukraine. On 29 December a group of Ukrainian nationalists, 
hostile to the Bolsheviks, had surfaced in Kiev, Designating themselves the 
Ukrainian People's Republic, governed by a Central Rada (or National 
Assembly), this nationalist movement preferred the Ukraine to be sub¬ 
ordinated to Berlin rather than to Petrograd, and they even asked the Central 
Powers to recognize the Rada as the sovereign government. The Germans were 
only too happy to comply. In signing the treaty with the Rada on 19 January, 
Hoffmann provided the Rada with German protection, in return for which he 
annexed a vast area of the Ukraine over which the Rada claimed to have 
sovereignty. Two days later Red Guards arrived on the scene and disperser! the 
Rada, proclaiming a soviet government over the entire Ukraine. The Central 
Powers obstinately refused to recognize the Bolshevik proclamation and con¬ 
tinued to support the Rada. Indeed, on 25 January the Germans signed a peace 
treaty with the Rada, thereby gaining access to Ukrainian grain at Soviet 
Russia's expense. 

In the meantime, Trotsky had arrived back at Brest-Litovsk and, on 28 
January, delivered his 'Neither Peace nor War statement to the German 
delegation. The soviet regime, he declared, was withdrawing from the war, 
issuing "orders for full demobilization of all troops that now face the armies of 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and Bulgaria.' Moreover, he flatly refused 
to "sanction* Hoffmann's undisguisedly imperialistic demands by signing a 
peace i real yd The Russian statement astonished all the emissaries of the 
{ cm mi Powers, "l Jnheard oiV I InlTmann spat out and on 29 January broke off 
all lunher negotiations wilh (he Bolsheviks. 

hkc nmsi Bolsheviks, however, Hoi sky had grossly underestimated what 
the oiiliiuiy (>nman \oldiri would do on In hull ol the I’atherland, even 
riming lIn butt t vvnilci ol N 1 K dial rii emit ri upon (hr lamilg l alheifmri. 
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grain, they decided that Trotsky's statement terminated the truce. On 17-18 
February* they launched an offensive along the entire Russian front, throwing 
53 divisions against virtually empty Russian trenches. Apparently unmoved by 
Bolshevik propaganda, the German troops marched in perfect order against the 
paltry Soviet forces, who were ordered to offer them no resistance. Hoffmann 
cheerfully noted in his diary: 


It is the most comical war I have ever known—it is almost entirely carried 
on by rail and motorcar. We put a handful of infantry men with machine- 
guns and one gun onto a train and push them off to the next station; they 
take it, make prisoners of the Bolsheviks, pick up a few more troops, and go 
on, This proceeding has, at any rate, the charm of novelty/’ 


So rapidly did the German army advance that in five days it bolted 150 miles 
into the country, eventually occupying Helsinki, Pskov, Kharkov, Kiev, Minsk, 
Rostov, and all the cities and towns in between. 

Lenin, aghast, insisted that the Central Committee behave with a modicum 
of common sense and accept peace on the Germans 5 terms. This urgent 
demand did not deter the Central Committee, which as late as 18 February, 
■ while German troops were rolling unimpeded into Russia, voted (7-6) against 
Lenin's proposal. (Trotsky, it should be noted, was among those who voted 
against it J Later that day news reached Petrograd that the Germans had taken 
Dvinsk, with its large stores of military supplies, and were moving effortlessly 
into the Ukrainian hinterland. This news seems to have shaken the Central 
Committee into its senses: it quickly convened a second meeting, where 
Lenin’s motion—now supported by Trotsky—finally passed, albeit by a single 
vote! 

The Bolsheviks hurriedly sent a telegram, in the name of the Sovnarkom, to 
Berlin wholly acceding to the Germans' terms. For three days the Germans 
made no response, while their troops moved farther into Russia, even threa¬ 
tening Petrograd. Finally, on 22 February, the Germans answered, laying down 
terms much harsher than those the Bolsheviks had previously spurned. 
Riihlmann demanded German control over all the territories thai his troops 
now occupied, including those they had acquired since the collapse n| the 


* On I February the Bolshevik govern men l irphurd ilie mulilinri.il juliau rail rnlai, Mil! 
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Brest-Litovsk negotiations (including mm It ol iltr 1 I mini I ml-iml mil ih< 

Baltic provinces). The Russians were obliged m evaeuati ill ih« ir hoop I. 

this vast expanse of German-occupied territory and demnbili < .. pay .m 

indemnity; intern the B1 ack Sea, Rallicy and Aunt 11cet■ and privilege ihe 
Germans with economic concessions, I lie RolsheML. wen t.r dcsi.si from 
propagandizing against the governments ol the ( ■ mial limi ts and recognize 
the Ukrainian Rada as the legitimate government el the Ukraine, I anally, 
Ruhlmann stipulated that the treaty had to he signed at once ri the German 
army's advance into Russia were to he halted. 

In Petrograd most of the Bolsheviks on the Central Committee and the 
Sovnarkom balked at these patently onerous terms (which had a growing effect 
on German workers). Bur Lenin once again threatened to resign from both 
bodies if they did not accept the German ultimatum. The Germans, he argued, 
had left the soviets intact and allowed the Bolsheviks to remain in power in 
Petrograd. On 23 February the Central Committee voted to accept the German 
conditions by a small plurality: seven gave their assent, four (Bukharin and his 
three Left Communist supporters) still called for a revolutionary war, and four 
(Trotsky and his colleagues) abstained. The four Left Communists immediately 
resigned from the Central Committee. That evening the CEC voted to accept 
the German terms by 116 to 85, with 26 abstentions. The many negative votes 
and abstentions reflected the pain and humiliation of the capitulation. 

But the Russian acceptance of Kuhlmann's ultimatum did not stop the 
advance of the German troops. Berlin declared that its army would continue to 
advance until the peace treaty was actually signed. On 3 March the angry 
Bolshevik delegation, now headed by Gregory Sokokiikov, arrived at Brest- 
Litovsk, signed the treaty without even bothering to read it, then departed at 
once for Petrograd. Not until one pun. on 3 March did the German advance 
into Russia finally cease. Lenin, however, took no chances that the Germans 
might occupy Petrograd and hold the Bolshevik government captive. On the 
night of 10 March he secretly left the city and moved the government to 
Moscow, which thenceforth would be the seat of Bolshevik power and the 
capital ol the Soviet government. 

The Communists, as the Bolsheviks now called themselves, had wildly 
uverrsiimaied the readiness ol the Luropean proletariat for socialist revolution. 
Lxluuiskd by [lie war, lire German proletariat was by no means eager to carry 
oiEf a irvoluium, and rvi n si n had taken power, ii decidedly would not have 
had the material means in help Russia Naimilalisin and deeply ingrained 
liabils ol ohrtlieiue 10 | hr sun rieiii milled In a rrmajkablr degree I lie 
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precepts of their socialist parties. Neither revolutionary propaganda, nor 
appeals to class solidarity with Allied workers, nor devotion to socialism was 
decisive in effacing the will of the German workers to fight in 191.8; rather, 
what proved to be of primary importance in subverting Ludendorffs offensive 
in the spring and summer of the war’s last year was the influx of American 
material and troops to the Allied side. 

The Communists' idealization of the German proletariat’s revolutionary will 
cost them dearly: Russia lost almost L3 million square miles (roughly 25 per 
cent of her territory), an area that contained 62 million people (nearly 45 per 
cent of her population), a third of her crops, 80 per cent of her sugar factories, 
approximately three-quarters of her iron and coal production, and 9000 of her 
16,000 industrial installations. 

Although the Sovnarkom had signed the Brest-Litovsk treaty, the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets had yet to ratify it, Lenin persisted in warning the 
Congress, which met on 14-18 March in Moscow, that Russia could not have 
withstood the German advance—'We have no army; we could not keep the 
army at the front’ 9 —and the Communist/Left SR government needed a 
'breathing space’ to consolidate the still very fragile revolution, His warning 
carried no weight with the Left SRs, however, who bitterly opposed the treaty 
and mobilized their forces against its acceptance. As one Left SR leader argued: 

By ratifying this robber treaty we admit that we are traitors to those parts of 
Russia that are being handed over to the Germans in order to save other 
parts. By the time we get our breath the revolutionary proletariat will be 
dead and Russia, cut off from her economic resources and loaded down 
with indemnity, will have no chance to recuperate or offer any resistance in 
the future. 10 


The All-Russian Congress of Soviets voted with Lenin, ratifying the treaty 784 
to 261. But this victory’ produced a latal cleavage within the government. The 
Left SRs remained intransigent!}' unreconciled to their defeat. On 16 March 
they repudiated the ratification as a 'betrayal of the international program and 
of the Socialist Revolution begun in Russia. 511 They then resigned from ilit 
r Sovnarkom, bringing to an end the soviet coalition government — and inad 
vertently, as the Mensheviks had done before them, facilitating (ho formation 
of a one-party state. 

The Communists had achieved Lenin’s aim of gaining a ‘breathing space'. 
For four or live months aim Oclohri beloir bloods ■ ml wn uvi pi ovn tin 
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decreed during the first flush of the Revolution—replacing the utopian pliasr 
of the revolution with an increasingly authoritarian behemoth. 


THE DECLINE OF SOVIET DEMOCRACY 

Lenin’s views of democracy were infuriatingly ambiguous. His Menshevik 
opponents in 1917 saw him as the reincarnation of Mikhail Bakunin, while 
the anarchists themselves saw him as the reincarnation of Robespierre, the 
grave-digger of revolutionary democracy. Doth views are simplifications. On 
the question of democracy, Lenin was above all a pragmatist, In his view all 
political ideas and structures, as well as democratic rights* were ‘super- 
structural’ products of economic realities, which had the only true history and 
whose progress lifted humanity out of animality and held the promise of 
culminating in social emancipation. Like morality, ideals, culture, and philo¬ 
sophy, democracy was basically the offspring of economic interests, a means 
for 'educating humanity 5 and effacing barbarism. It could be used or dis¬ 
carded, depending upon whether its existence or its abolition served the 
interests of ‘the Revolution’. Democracy was not an end in itself; depending 
upon the practical needs that confronted the revolutionary party, democratic 
rights could be strategically expanded or attenuated in order to strengthen the 
self-anointed revolutionary parry vis-a-vis its rivals in the struggle for political 
power, Lenin’s views of democracy are expressed in his behavior, not in his 
writings. 'Leninism/ as Lenin’s theoretical corpus was called after his death, 
should be conceived less as an expression of ideological precepts than as a 
record of techniques oriented toward the attainment and use of power, (t is 
against this pragmatic background that the devolution oi the relatively tree 
soviet state into the Bolshevik dictatorship and finally the Stalinist autocracy 
must be understood. 

The forceful dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in January 1918 
meant that the government headed by the Bolsheviks (and, until March, their 
Left SR allies) would remain in place for the time being. It was not until 10 July 
1918, ihat the I■ ifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets adopted a new constittt- 
Iion lor wliai was lo be called ilie Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic 
(RSFSR) |hr new t im-ainuiou seemed lo validate the direct democracy that 
vv;r. cm I h it In cl in (1 m pit dim i n( sovm m dim had sprung up all over Russia in 
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soviets' assemblies, rather than their executive committees. Power thus flowed 
not from the top down but from the bottom up. Hence the opening sentence 
of the Constitution read: 'Russia is proclaimed a Republic of Soviets of 
Workers*, Soldiers\ and Peasants' Deputies. All central and local authority is 
vested in these Soviets.’ 12 

The Constitution structured the soviets into a pyramidal hierarchy that 
consisted of district (volost), county (uezd), provincial (guhermya), and regional 
(ofekist) levels and, in the cities, the urban and district levels. Article 53 laid out 
this structure and its congresses: 

Oblast congresses [of soviets] consist of representatives of city soviets ... 
and of uezd congresses of soviets, .,. Gubernia congresses consist of 
representatives of city soviets ,.. and of [representatives of] volost con¬ 
gresses of soviets, ... Uezd congresses consist of representatives of village 
soviets, ... Volost congresses consist of representatives of all the village 
soviets of the volost. 13 


/ 





At each level the congress of deputies elected not only an executive committee 
but deputies to the next higher level The Constitution allocated a degree of 
power to local rural assemblies: 'In rural districts where it is considered 
possible, questions of administration shall be directly decided by the general 
assembly of electors of such districts,’ (Article 57) 

But the Constitution severely limited the jurisdiction of the local soviets. In 
addition to handling various local problems, they were empowered essentially 
to 'enforce all orders of the higher organs of the Soviet Government' (Article 
61). This provision made it legally possible for the higher and less rep re- 
sentative soviet bodies to nullify the decisions of the lower, more repre¬ 
sentative soviets: 


The congresses of soviets and their executive committees have the right to 
exercise control over the acts of the local soviets (i.e,, the oblast congress 
exercises control over all soviets of the oblast, the gubernia over all soviets 
of the gubernia, ,,. etc,). The oblast and gubernia congresses of soviets and 
their executive committees have in addition the right to repeal decisions of 
the soviets in their areas. (Article 62) 


Thus even as the Constitution institurimiali rd die nvirh. and the nr-,til minus 
ol lire cenhal government il did so in surli u wav as io vii iu 11in ilu m inlo a 
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which officially constituted the supreme legislative authority in Russia and w r. 
made up of representatives from the proximate lesser soviets. It was the 
equivalent of a parliament and included peasants 3 as well as workers and 
soldiers’ deputies. The Congress of Soviets, moreover, was t.o convene twice a 
year; its meetings were venues where even Communists could voice, criticisms 
of governmental policy and propose changes in the state structure, As such, 
the Communist leadership treated the congresses 'as serious events,’ notes 
T*H , Rigby, 'calling for the deployment of considerable resources of oratory, 
persuasion and manipulation. 14 To handle matters that arose in between its 
biannual meetings, it authorized the much smaller CEC to function in its stead 


as an interim 'parliament 7 . 

The Constitution of July 1918 legitimized not only the CEC but also the 
Sovnarkom, which was officially responsible to the Congress oi Soviets and 
theoretically stood in relationship to the Congress—and its surrogate, the 
CEC—somewhat as the British Cabinet does to the House of Commons. But 
although the Constitution seemed ro require that the Sovnarkom be account¬ 
able to the CEC, it gave it the legal authority to issue decrees (Article 38), which 
annulled the Sovnarkom 1 s subordination to the CEC, Enactments and deci¬ 
sions of the Sovnarkom were to be subject to the CEC Tor [its] consideration 
and approval 7 , but the constitution significantly allowed that 'emergency 
measures may be enacted on the sole authority of the Council of Peoples’ 
Commissars [i.e, the Sovnarkom] 7 (Article 41), imparting to the Sovnarkom the 
power completely to bypass the CEC L —a patent breach of earlier democratic 
procedure. Presided over by Lenin, the Sovnarkom carried out day-to-day 
policy-making, heading a growing bureaucratic array of commissariats, It 
quickly became the principal means for concentrating power in ever-fewer 
hands, until only a small committee eventually began to rule the entire state. 

When the Constitution vested such enormous power in the Sovnarkom, it 
was legitimizing a situation that had already existed. Soon after the. October 
Revolution Lenin and some of the other commissars had begun to erode the 


authority of the CEC by issuing decrees entirely in the name oi the Sovnarkom. 
On 20 November the Sovnarkom, on its own authority, created a Supreme 
Economic Council, centrally to manage economic and financial affairs (2 


December), and ii recognized only civil rather than religious marriage, estab¬ 
lished divorce on demand and insniuted the full juridical equality of men and 
women i i I Vo mber) I he Lai Ting system was nationalized (14 December), 
and the sent L ext hang* abolished OS December). Church, and state were 
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As early as 4 November, at a meeting of the CEC, eleven leading Left SRs 
demanded that Lenin explain t l. Why decrees or other [official] acts are not 
submitted to the Central Executive Committee and 2. If the government 
intends to give up this arbitrarily constituted and altogether illegal procedure 
of issuing decrees/ 16 The Bolsheviks on the CEC responded by flatly con¬ 
demning democratic procedures as bourgeois: 'The Soviet parliament of the 
toiling masses has nothing in common with the procedure of bourgeois par¬ 
liaments where different class and divergent interests meet and where the 
representatives of the ruling class use rules of procedure for the purpose of 
parliamentary obstruction.' 17 

As the months passed, the CECs power and importance were steadily 
diminished. As the last venue in which socialist opposition movements could 
criticize the Bolsheviks, its steady loss of authority now constituted a steady 
loss ol democracy within the regime. The Constitution also worked to shore up 
the power of the Communists. The suffrage for the election of representatives 
— to the soviets was weighted heavily in favor of the urban proletariat (which also 
included an appreciable number of clerical workers', many of whom were 
simply party functionaries) at the expense of the peasantry. According to 
Article 25, the urban soviets were granted one deputy to the All-Russian 
Congress of Soviets for every 25,000 electors, while the guhemiyas , in the 
countryside, were given one for every 125,000. As Oskar Anweifer notes, 'This 
unequal ratio clearly favored the proletariat and introduced a quota system 
within soviet democracy", to compensate at least partially for the immense 
numerical superiority of the peasantry and to advertise die historic proletarian 
mission in establishing socialism/ 13 The Communists were badly in need of 
this 'advertisement*: their party had sunk very few roots into the vast peasant 
masses of Russia. 

As early as 28 October 1917, the Sovnarkom took a major step in abridging 
democracy by decreeing the shutdown of liberal and socialist newspapers, 
damning them all as bourgeois, including—the following July—Maxim Gorky’s 
independent socialist periodical Novaya Zhlzn\ Then five weeks later, on 7 
December, a new and fateful power was created that cast all pretensions of 
soviet legality to the winds: a secret police. At Lenin's own instigation, die 
Sovnarkom established the Extraordinary Commission to Eight Countn 
revolution. Speculation, and .Sabotage, usually known by ns iulamous at louym, 
the Cheka, Felix Dzerzhinsky was appoimed its head and Mailyn f nisK, a 1 Ns 
SR, his deputy. Perhaps some dim s* ruples on tin pail of the < In fa's < lealors 
expelled that I he cail rivaled and sensitive M.rr hlirTy, a Eolr.li pot i who had 
sullen 1 1 heavily imrii i Uni isl proa mi ion t would ht huiuain enough to prevent 
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Dzerzhinsky seemed an otherworldly type ol iiupir.nm 11 i l.n< i dim ! " i 

reported to have deeply lamented and even wepi nvei iln . . .' 1,1 ■ llh 

Cheka had claimed. But the network he rivaled pi uerraird dcrph ini" M 

aspects of Russian life, freely violating wilh I. 1 1 nppinva] .<11 

legal and ethical standards, using many more ptm.I u non%i methods 

than had been exercised by the old regime h r. Ian nr ■■ay dm dir ( hek:.i as 
well as its later incarnations, like l lie Gl'l ami NkVH bet. ante immensely 
more important in establishing an auslinriiunao icginn m Russia than any oiIki 
governmental institution. As Soviet Russia became a police state, it was the 
Cheka, more than any other single insiimtion, ihal raided the pioctss along. 

Another step in transforming the soviets Irom democratic bodies to 
instruments of control was taken when the Communists began to eliminate 
the socialist opposition parties, In the late winter and early spiing of 1918., a 
Menshevik-SR electoral bloc participated—legally—in elections to many urban 
soviets. Adopting an economic program that departed from conventional 
Marxism, they called for a mixed economy rather than a fully nationalized one. 
Given the prevailing economic conditions in Russia, this was an eminently 
sensible proposal. It appealed to workers and peasants alike, winning major¬ 
ities For the Mensheviks and SRs in many urban soviets. In the countryside SRs 
and Left SRs gained outright majorities in a number of provincial soviet 

elections. 

But wherever Mensheviks, SRs, or Left SRs gained a majority, the Com¬ 
munists would step in and either disband the offending soviet or else expel the 
socialist deputies, delivering the soviet over to Communist Party members or 
functionaries, who thereupon reoriented the soviet's policies in conformity 
with government policy. "This amounted to a coup d etat by the Bolsheviks 
against the system of soviets as institutions of popular sovereignty’—the very 
system they had demanded, as Vladimir N. Brovkin observes, only a few 
months earlier. 1 

On 14 June 1918, the Communists put an end to the Menshevik-SR 
electoral victories altogether They expelled the Mensheviks and SRs from the 
(it and all oilier governmental bodies (charging them with Fomenting 
uprisings in Siberia and the south). All soviets throughout Russia were ordered 
m follow suit, Menshevik and SR newspapers were closed down wholesale or 
driven underground Scandalously, among the Mensheviks expelled Imm the 
( Pc was she highly tr-.pn ted i evoli ilioilai y |uliu» Maiiov, who had on1.1 bu n 
t mill s I Insesi ha nd and t mm;nIi V- a f nmmimi'it eyewitness, I I Tabkhie, 

lain let alh d 
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shaking hands could not get into the sleeves. Lenin, white as chalk, stood 
and looked at Martov, A Left S.R., pointing his finger at Martov, burst into 
laughter. Martov turned round to him and said: "You have no reason, young 
man, to be happy. Within three months you will follow us/ His hands 
trembling, Martov opened the door and left." 0 


The expulsion of the Mensheviks and SRs in June 1918, however, served only 
to enhance the status of the two parties in the eyes of the workers, most of 
whom wanted precisely what their bloc's program called for: freely elected 
soviets, free trade unions, and freedom of speech and assembly for all workers’ 
parties. Members of the two parties continued to participate in trade unions, 
factory committees, and other non -govern men tal institutions, where they 
became far more popular than the Communists. 

But the shift in sentiment came too late. No sooner did the workers begin 
to express a preference lor the Mensheviks or SRs than the Cheka took 
immediate and forceful steps to block them. On 24 June 1919, when workers 
of several important railway lines went on strike, the Alexandrovsky railway 
workers angrily wrote that they regarded the authority of Whites (counter- 
revolutionaries) and Reds "as equally shameful, because this authority is not 
the authority of the soviers because nobody other than the Communists/ they 
complained, "can be elected there, and if [a non-Communist] is elected, he 
would wind up not in the soviet but in the Butyrk jail/ 21 This statement by 
politically conscious workers had no impact whatever on the regime, whose 
power now rested on the Cheka, not on the soviets. 

Per the next two years, after June 1918, the Communists harried the 
Mensheviks and SRs by turning the spigot of legality on and off as need arose, 
variously suspending their exclusion from the soviets and re instituting it as 
need arose. Some party leaders were arrested, only to be released and then 
arrested again. Even Martov was not spared: he was briefly arrested in August 
1918. The regime trotted out Mensheviks and SRs to appear at official func¬ 
tions where foreign visitors were present. Thus did the regime allow the 
socialist opposition a measure of democracy—only to force them back into 
semi-legality after the visitors had departed. 

On 30 August 1918, Fanny Kaplan, a former anarchist turned SR, tried to 
assassinate Lenin, firing several bullets into him point blank outside a Moscow 
factory where he had just given a speech. All hough, lenin survived lie nrvvi 
fully recovered his health. ‘ In response, on 3 Nrpteml>n IVHH, die hovnarknni 
offic ially pmrlaimed the initiation nl a Red hum Mu- I n inr auihmtTT the 
( hi ka m 'shoot all 111 i soi i assoc laird u tl li Whin < maul mg,, mi. at units, pines 
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function as ‘an apparatus for compulsion him I |*""lt<.. ' ' ll ‘ 

roundups of opponents followed, and niiloiovm il.d 11 1 ll1,11 "!' 1 

anarchists, a variety of socialists, as well as Iv.ideis and n. . . 1 

executed for real or suspected offenses, Although ih* 1 li> I » did urn m-'m 
concentration camps for masses of prisoner. (tin I'mKli haw that distinction, 

in the Boer War), it administered a large nmnbt i ot tin m and, a ... went I". 

made them a permanent feature of Russian ••*>' im Mam aim is <>l die ‘ lirk;i 

were by no means institutionalized, Imwevei ..dividual Cheka luiu 

tionaries, drunk with power, took matters m their own hands and made 
careless, even heartless life-and-death decisions eitiiiel) on their own initiative. 

By degrees, however, the Cheka and its secret police heirs became a state 
within the state, making the dictatorship ubiquitous and turning the revolu¬ 
tion with all its emancipatory hopes into a chronic counter-revolution against 
the Russian masses, particularly the peasantry, As Angelica Balabanofl, a dis¬ 
illusioned former Communist, observed in her memoir: 


The tragedy of Russia and, indirectly, of the revolutionary movement m 
general, began when terror became a habit rather than an act of self-defence. 
Even before l left Russia 1 had come to the conclusion that, its leadeis had 
become accustomed too soon to follow the path oi least resistance the 
extermination of opposition in any form. 23 

Similar views were expressed by other former supporters of the Communist 
Revolution who retained their socialist ideals. Victor Serge (one of the best- 
known cx-Communists who, after his break with the Communist Interna¬ 
tional, remained a humanist socialist) was convinced that ‘the formation of the 
Chekas’ in the different provinces of Russia 


was one of the gravest and most impermissible errors the Communist 
leaders committed in 1918, when plots, blockades, and interventions made 
them lose their heads. All evidence indicates that revolutionary tribunals, 
functioning in the light of day (without excluding secret sessions in parti 
culai cases) and admitting (lie right of defence, would have attained the 
•,.mie efficiency with far less abuse and depravity. Was it so necessary tQ 
revert to the procedures oi the liu|iiismoii?" 
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opening the spigot and permitting them to participate in soviet elections. 
Owing to their usefulness in warding off the Whites, they were allowed to a 
limited degree to publish their newspapers. But this period lasted only a few 
weeks. On 31 March 1919, the government turned the spigot off and carried 
out mass arrests of Mensheviks. Movingly, Martov wrote in protest: 


[The Chekists] close down our newspaper and then inform us that this 
closing-down is not unconditional and that we may receive a permit again, 
provided we guarantee that we will not undermine the "resistance power of 
Soviet Russia against its enemies/ They seal our office, unseal it and then 
re-seal it. They arrest us under the pretext of checking our documents and 
announce beforehand in the press that five deserters have been found 
among us. They release us with apologies and arrest us again a week later. 
In between, the Praesidium of the Moscow Soviet declares that we are a 
legal party; a few days later the same Moscow Soviet declares us to be 
enemies of the working class and in its resolution sanctions mass arrests 
among our party members and the campaign of slander against us by the 
official newspapers. 2 f 


In March 1919 the government became still more authoritarian: the Com¬ 
munist Party’s Central Committee took over the. functions of the Sovnarkom 
and the CEC as the supreme authority in the country. As a subcommittee of 
the Central Committee, a new five-man Political Bureau (or Politburo) was 
created, whose members were Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, Kamenev, and Kies- 
tinsky. As the Central Committee grew in size and unwieldiness, the Politburo 
became the supreme dc facto policy-making body in the realm. The Bureau 
now made decrees and simply registered them with the Sovnarkom, thereby 
excluding all other party and soviet bodies from the. state's decision-making 
process. Local party committees and members were no longer needed as 
anything more than executors of higher committee decisions. Finally, since the 
soviet executive committees consisted mainly of Communist Party members, 
all soviet personnel became mere functionaries of the higher parly committees. 

kb 

In short, as early as March 1919 a one-party state began to rule the fomm 
tsarist empire, and Trotsky’s insightful prediction as a young man dial 
Bolshevik policy would result in a one-man dictatorship was less dam a 
decade away from fulfill menu 

The soviets, iti effect, had been me fimnsniisstmi hells' I'm pauy iul< hi Ins 
surveyed ill is monumenlal pnvvn shih. Oi l.n ido Hers appmpi i.Uefi nhseivrs 
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the rural areas during the civil war. The VIKs were the kernel ol the soviet 
administrative structure in the countryside. During the early period ol tin- 
revolution the majority of the VIKs comprised up to a dozen or mon- 
peasants, and perhaps one or two rural intelligent)', who met on an amateur 
and nonpartisan basis to implement the resolutions of the volost’ assembly. 
... By the end of 1920, most of the VIKs had become bureaucratized state 
organs, run by three to five executive members, most of them in the Bol¬ 
shevik party, and a team ol salaried officials. 1 *' 

Meanwhile, popular soviet institutions met less and less frequently, leaving 
executive committees free to exercise power in their absence. Although the All- 
Russian Congress of Soviets was required constitutionally to meet at least twice 
a year, as we have seen, after the Sixth Congress in 1918 it began to convene 
more rarely. On 6 December 1919, at the Seventh Congress, the Mensheviks 
dared to point out that although the Constitution required the CF.C to con¬ 
vene eveiy r six months, it had not met at all during the previous year. Elections 
to the Moscow Soviet had not taken place lor eighteen months, in flat violation 
of soviet legality, and throughout Russia the executive committees of the local 
soviets were taking over the functions ol the soviet assemblies th.emst.hcs, 

rendering soviet democracy meaningless. 

The Menshevik-Internationalists now' began to play a heroic role in trying, 
against all odds, to preserve what they could of the rapidly dwindling authority 
of the soviets. The Communists, despite all their efforts since June 1918, still 
failed to rid the local soviets entirely of the socialist opposition parties 
Although the Mensheviks and SRs were barred from the soviets and Mini 
persecuted scandalously, opposition parties remained at least tcclmienll) It pal 
as late as 1920, 45 Menshevik delegates were elected to the Moscow M'vu i 
more than 225 in Kharkov, and sizable delegations surfaced in at I* an iw nr, 
odd soviets elsewhere. They also greatly outnumbered the Communists w "bm 
the trade unions in 1919-20. So popular were the Mensheviks ami l' 
becoming that the Communists were obliged to deal prudently with lie m I' 
they antagonize their principal—if already dwindling—social base, the w.>ik 
mg t'lass itself. 

Ultimately, however, the civil war hardened the Bolsheviks resolve tO 
eliminate all s<>< ialisi opposition, Soon alter the lighting was ovei Mensliew! 
and SRs uric repressed with a l< km ity that lai exeei-lled even Nil llolas s reign 
111 August I ‘>,'0, a-, lilt all Russian Mi ushevik c ouleinu r in Most ov\ ht gau u 
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abroad. In a final assault during February 1921, 2000 Mensheviks were 
imprisoned, including their party's entire Central Committee. This time they 
were not released. Nearly every outlet for the expression of dissenting opinion 
was closed off, and thereafter, whenever a Congress of Soviets convened, it 
amounted to little more than a ceremonial gathering of functionaries obedient 
to their Communist leadership. Lenin and his party were obliterating all traces 
ol democracy within the soviet system. By 1921 nearly alt the utopian ideals of 
the October Revolution were fading political memories. 
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CHAPTER 50 


The Russian Civil War 


THE POLARIZATION OF FORCES 




Before the October Revolution most socialists were concerned that a Bolshevik 
secure of power could lead to a civil war in Russia, as the various counter¬ 
revolutionary forces coalesced to suppress all the gains of February* Lenin tried 
to allay this fear by suggesting that insurrectionists in Russia could trigger an 
international socialist revolution and establish a soviet state so stable that the 
reactionary elements would not dare to challenge it. But in the spring of 1918 
the worst fears of Kamenev, Martov, and Chernov came to pass: a brutal and 
lengthy civil war erupted, one that would last nearly four years. 

Counter-revolutionary or White armies emerged that blatantly fought to 
topple the soviet regime and reinstate as much of the old order as they could. 
Meanwhile on 15 January 1918, the Bolsheviks announced the establishment 
of a new army—the Red Army—under the command of Leon Trotsky, the 
commissar of war, who fashioned it into a viable force of 3 million rigorously 
disciplined troops. 

in March 1918 British Royal Marines, American sailors, French artillery¬ 
men, and even Serbian infantry occupied Murmansk, Archangel, and other 
ports in the far north, where they deposited huge stores of Allied war material 
Later that year, in rhe south, French troops occupied Odessa, while in 
November British troops landed in Novorossiysk on the shores of the Black 
Sea and Batum along rhe Caspian, even penetrating into die Caucasian 
Mountains. In April, American troops occupied Vladivostok* while ilu lerrit 
orially acquisitive Japanese landed lorees on non hern Sakhalin hlaitd and 
ports along the Russian coast ol the Sea o( Okhnt\k \*■ si turned mil, dirse 
oceupaiiniis had n laiivcly link l Iks i mi tin civil vvai * < i pi lui I lie f;n i dial 
I h i o ii gl i tin in lav id i ■, 11 p p 1 1 ' •. ol \ v i 1 1 it h l ■ i titi nil I' n ■ • i . i I i a i' n yl i l a id ■« . i n d 
] . 1 . 1 , I 111,11 k(M Si all i tin a wi lpnn hll< o d min iIh popul.. ai ' us 1 .. B\ 
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1919, with arms in abundant supply, thugs as well as idealists i mild r.re¬ 
create a partisan band. 


THE SR REBELLION 


Following the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in Jamaai ■ 1 11 1 • i »K 
deputies fled to Samara, the capital of the Volga region, which had hern m i 
stronghold for years. The SR delegates wanted to restore the < miMiiurni 
Assembly as the 'soviet 1 of a 'united, independent, free Russia/ I'hcv i mb 

lished the Committee of Members of the Constituent Assembly (Km.h m 

the Russian acronym), asserting that it was the sole existing central gnvi m 
menL The Komuch, composed of fourteen SR members and a lone Mm I n il 
called upon all the non-Bolshevik Assembly deputies to join n and iu errded 
in recruiting about 100 of them, mostly SRs. 

Its essentially bourgeois program eschewed soviets in lavot of municipal 
dumas, would restore private property, and repudiated all so* iali 1 in ■ pen 
mems 1 , declaring "that It is impossible to abolish capitalist forms nj nidiNi a 
the present timed Indeed, 'capitalist forms ol industry must exist/ d( ■ hm <1 iln 
Komuch in the Volga region, where it established a viable govern rum i md 
capitalists as a class must be allowed to direct them/ 1 I lie Volga Knmueh 
disempowered the factory committees and restored ibe feu lour , and tin haul 
to their original owners. Despite its opposition to Communist rut* h - . < i 
the Komuch itself did not hesitate to suppress opposition panics and l hi il 


presses. 

In the spring of 1918 the authority nl the Komuch was suddenh * uktmrtl 
when it gained a major military ally ol inestimable value flic ( ;v< K] i gum > 
well-armed and highly disciplined force ol about >0,000 ( an h.s and '-lo al 
had been traveling eastward through Russia on the Iran:-. Siberian Uailrnad 
I his loree, renamed by nationalist leaders, waste cam nl in light along .uU (Ik 
A llies lor a Czech and Slovak homeland, To travel Irntn Russia to da In Mil 
they were obliged to travel eastward across S ifi in then in the United Sum 
and linally to b’urope I he legion had no quaiirl with the < nmmnmsn. and 
were initially Iriendfl to them But iu late May 10 1 0 while * mvang Vibri ia tin 
I rgiou encountered itn sponsible and pm kly Red \ i my troop . who prowl i cl 
.ill armed milmu v t lash hirxpllt ably, 1 1 ol I v on l< i id I In in in mum nd< i I lh ti 

ami i I'hind i i dial Im ned the < nil I r gimg a i .. l abb mill San, Iona 

lltlo an oppom lit nl 111« n Mn i ovh I leg'll in > Il i\ 1 1 il 1 [\ m 111 liltn tin.. o| 11 m 
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force) succeeded in capturing Samara, the. capital of the Volga region. There¬ 
after the Legion took one town after another, encountering little Communist 
resistance, By the late summer of 1918 it had gained control of most of the 
area between the Volga River and the Ural Mountains. The victories culmin¬ 
ated on 8 August with the capture of Kazan, where the imperial gold reserve 
was still stored. At its peak in the summer of 1918, the Komuch governed an 
area inhabited by 14 million people and had mobilized (by conscription) a so- 
called People’s Army of roughly 60,000 men. The British, impressed by the 
Legion's fighting ability^—it had defeated the poorly organized Red forces in 
almost every engagement—were eager to keep it in Siberia as a regular army 
that could be deployed against the soviet regime. 

The soviet government, faced with this series oS defeats, instituted the 'Red 
Terror’ (consciously emulating the jacobins) by giving the Cheka unlimited 
authority to execute soldiers who refused to fight or showed insufficient zeal in 
battle, as well as peasants who hesitated to surrender their grain, it also set up 
:■ concentration camps for 'enemies of the revolution’. The population, both 
civilian and military, lived in a state of continual fear of arbitrary imprisonment 
or summary execution. 

Trotsky, as if to compensate for his error in alienating the Legion, imposed a 
formidable regimen of discipline on the hitherto relatively democratic Red 
Army. In September he assembled 70,000 newly disciplined troops and set out 
to retake the lost Volga towns, including Samara and Kazan. Meanwhile 
■Czechoslovak independence was declared on 28 October 1918, and the 
Legionnaires, weary of fighting, ceased to function as an organized military 
force. They were eager to return home. In their absence the Red Army suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the Komuch, whereupon the SI Is dissolved it and fled 
eastward to Ufa. 

A full-scale civil war was now under way. Initially at Ufa and then more 
permanently at Omsk, another group of SRs established a 4 Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment of Autonomous Siberia’. The Omsk SRs were more right wing in their 
political orientation than their compatriots in the Komuch. Unlike most 
socialists, they were prepared to enter into a working relationship not only 
with the Kadets but also with outright monarchists and anti-Semites. In fact, 
even before the collapse of the Komuch, reactionaries irom the Volga region 
flocked to Omsk and set up a government that was soon dominated hy 
rightists and monarchist officers. The Omsk govern men i nullified all ( oni 
mi mist laws and formed its own army, composed ol brutal Siberian 1 ons< ripls 
and notoriously Jiuirdeinir; I lial .k and < henbuig ( osmu h. In Nepiemln i at 

[hr behest ol die \lliev, [fie t bir.l gov* mi. was nhhged io iiingi willi 11 it 

n mauling I oimu h dim In Inn nine a new govern... iimv< aim 
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etnment in. Russia, The more liberal Komuch members, dd’caial by tin I 1 
Army, went along with this new reactionary, even dictatorial regime. 

On 17-18 November, however, a clutch of Cossacks and army olliu i 
staged a coup against the Directory, which they apparently found inn lil" i il 
for their taste, and invited Admiral Alexander Kolchak to become uulitai 
dictator or, more formally, 'supreme ruler \ Kolchak, who had command d [he 
Black Sea Fleet under the tsar T was a dyed-in-the-wool monarchist win 
favorite reading was reportedly the anti-Semitic forgery, The iVofomK o\ fk 
Elders of Zion. The admiral accepted the invitation and (orminl a nnlii.m 
government, whereupon he quickly abolished the moderate local dumas tml 
arrested and deported the SR leaders in his region, Britain, mflneuud In 
Winston ChnrehilFs unrelenting anti-Rolslievisnn eagerly rrcogm/ul hU 
chaks sovereignty and gave him massive quantities ol rides, maciiin run ■ 

and ammunition, as well as sufficient clothing and equipment Ini .. dun 

half a million men, making the 'supreme ruler’ the most important umnh i 
revolutionary leader in Siberia. 


REDS VERSUS WHITES 


During its next srage, which !asted I mm 191 9 into 1920, 11 u■ V\ 1 1 i n .. 

located in the outer portions of the empire—marched Ironi dirit union 
1 ocales toward Moscow a 11 d 1 Ytrograc 1. The WhiIe anilies weic Icd u pu l 

ively, by Kolchak in the east; Genera! Anton Denikin in the suuld t. . il 

Nikolai Yudenich in the Baltic region; and Baron I’yotr Wnmgrl, vvho uu 

cceded Denikin in she south. I he single greatest threat lliat lie t hi .in is is 

faced was the possibility that these amply supplied White aimies might unlit 
into a single military lorce and jointly destroy the Revolution. 

In the south the so-called Volunteer Army {which had hern [>ieu d i": 1 - da i 
in the winter of 1917—18 in the Don Cossack region) was headquarlrird il 
Novocherkassk, near the Sea ol Azov, whose supply ports were ,m i - ihk e* 
the Black Sea, fhe Don Gossarks detested the < onnnunists, and on ut 
November 1917, their assembly declared the reginn\ independence hum dn 
soviet regime. I hr niehiircl ol the Vohinteei Army, howcvei, was I la linii 
lived cancel odd* u t iChetal MiUi.nl \h \ccv who hatl Ionia ih b- m i ha I m| 
stall ol [lit k.u's nnnv aid siipuim commandei until i Kerensky < Ui I » 
I hi * mhei A b ■. i < • v hrl| u d l h> < ov.ai I U lie Item I h I man M u, K.lkdiu 
niaplllie lv*j lo\ I ds Bids and placed himsi H ind hi 1 , si j 11 sma 
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In February 1918, however, the Red Army overran the Don area, including 
Novocherkassk and Rostov. Fleeing the Red advance, Kornilov took his force of 
around 4000 men southward over the icy wastes of the eastern Don region 
into the almost empty hut safe Kuban steppes, a journey diat lasted 80 days. 
Kornilov himself never made it to the Kuban; he was killed during a futile 
attack on Ekaterinodar (10-13 April 1918). Still, the Ice March 1 '—and the 
hallowed memory of Kornilov—-catalyzed the Volunteers into mobilizing 
themselves and coalescing into a major White movement. 

Thereafter the Volunteer Army fell under the command of General Anton 
Denikin, whom the Allies regarded as the authentic leader in the south. 
Denikin built up his Volunteer Army with a formidable supply of mostly 
British armaments. Between March and September 1918 he is alleged to have 
received as many as 7000 machine guns, a thousand field guns, a quarter of a 
million rifles, hundreds of millions of cartridges, 200 airplanes, and a hundred 
tanks. But he was able to rally very few troops; the Allies' small deployments of 
war-weary soldiers were insufficient to give Denikin's army a serious chance to 
win. 

On the Eastern Front, in March 1919, Kolchak began his own march 
toward distant Moscow with an army of 100,000 men. His huge mobilization 
advanced rapidly, pushing close to Samara and Kazan. Then, in late April 
1919, his forces were stopped by a Red counter-offensive led by Mikhail 
Frunze—incredibly, an ordinary Communist worker who had virtually no 
military experience. Frunze and the region's Communists had mobilized a 
powerful and ideologically committed force, stiffened by zealous Young 
Communists and other supporters of the Communist cause. On 28 April the 
worker-commander attacked Kolchak’s troops. To the astonishment of Kol¬ 
chak's Allied admirers and suppliers, the White army, despite its massive 
resources, began to retreat. At one point, to be sure, the Whites launched a 
counter-attack and fought furiously, even stopping Red forces for a time, but 
on 14 October Frunze and the brilliant Red commander Mikhail Tukha- 
chevsky forced Kolchak into a strategic retreat The White offensive collapsed, 
mainly as a result of its failure to gain mass popular support. 

The Reds retook the Ural cities, and by November 1919 Kolchak’s army— 
now only 15,000 strong—had turned into a rabble, Panicked, they (led toward 
Omsk, overly burdened with loot, even furniture., not to speak ol inisiiesses. 
The Cossack forces among them split oil into marauding, bands that pillaged 
the countryside, massac ring jews anti raping women liven considering the 
Whiles' egregious proclivity loi plundering ami killing,, Koli lial s olheers 
d esc i vc ||i( palm Inc nurmiM uiiiubl* rminpumi eni clung thcm.ilvr - by 
selling n nil la i \ suppln on Mu hl.ii l iu.nl > i li mg in high i f md loin ring 
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were sent into battle ill-fed and clothed in rags. In January 1920 Kolchak \\ as 
handed over to the Reds in Irkutsk, where they tried and executed him hill 
before he was taken, he bestowed the title of ‘supreme commando i on 
Denikin, the southern White leader, who now became the nominal In ad ol ill 
the major White forces. 

Meanwhile in Rostov in mid-May 1919, Denikin had used a large, well 
equipped force to sweep northward into the Donbass region and into smiili 
eastern Ukraine. By late June his Volunteer Army had captured Karkiiov ami 

Ekaterinoslav, White rule in the Ukraine was exceptionally .. 

Denikin suppressed Ukrainian nationalism in favor of Great kussian < h.m 

vinism; he banned the use of the Ukrainian language from all slave insiin. 

and returned worker-controlled factories to their owners and expropi i.iled 
lands to their former landlords. His rule was marked by frequeut al iocii ics i lit 


towns and cities under his control were, drenched with the blood ol lews md 
of workers who failed to fulfill White quotas for coal and other malt rial i In 
flourishing black market that followed in the wake of the White aimn ■ .1 
constantly replenished by huge quantities of Allied supplies, vvlm li cvi 1 

White soldier and officer sold for personal gain. When the Allies lire.man 

that the resources they supplied were being put up lor sale, lliey nil oil ih. 
supplies; the Whites thereafter simply looted the local populace 1 'I i.iiuian 
loathed Denikin’s rule, with the result that he and his supponn ■ mn 
attacked by partisans of the Ukrainian anarchist chieliain, Nestor MaUma, am I 
by those of the Ukrainian nationalist Simon Petliura, as well as l< -sn lm al 
partisan bands. 2 

In the meantime Denikin continued to drive northwest lovv.nd M. 

With artillery, airplanes, tanks (manned by British soldiers), and a '.nil.. ■ 

of small arms and munitions, he pushed on until, on II August, In-. u«'<*p 

occupied Kiev. With more than 100,000 men, nearly 60,000 1 avaliy .I im>i< 

than 500 artillery pieces, the Volunteer Army pushed nonhward unvanl 1 m I 

His advance brought him within striking distance ol Orel, only ’50 mile'. 1.. 

Moscow. On 20 October, Denikin look Kursk and ordered hr, .. lo 

advance on the old Russian capital. 

The Reels, however, with 200,000 troops in lire soul I tern hot.. Mg 

nilicautly oninumbercrl Denikin's 100,000 Whiles, especially ,ime linisfo 
had allowed many peasant deserters 10 leiurn 10 the ranks wlm li tin \ ui o 
willing pi do il only 10 deleud llu ii lamiland against tin Whin l 1 d In . In. 

I mvian brigades, tin Red Aimy sliced ihtoiigh the Voltiimei turn's Inn 

din aleiimg, to 1 tit 1 >lf its -.ripply nmu IoiIk I',Ini I Sea polls I In Whiles,.. 

.Irani si) 1 n 1 hi anl ly 1 ne 11 m■ 11 . b ■ I si 11 l> >1 - 1 d 11 . ihai 11 I 1 a 1 1 hel I’ 11 , t .. Iv a 11 1 11 
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separate Denikin's army from the Don region itself. Neither the Reds nor the 
Whites gave any quarter: both sides freely tortured and shot captives as well as 
civilians. 

Once tiie Red Army recaptured Orel on 20 October, the Volunteer Army 
retreated southward. As it neared the Black Sea, the retreat turned into a rout, 
pursued mainly by Makhno’s ostensibly anarchist partisans and Petliura’s 
nationalists. The British, pressed by their angry domestic labor movement, 
which threatened to call a general strike in support of the soviets, now ceased 
to support the Whites. The often-hysterical Whites thought only of escape, 
often fighting one another to board the trains to Novorossiysk, then, in May 
1920, pouring into that port in the hope of finding a place on Allied ships. 
Denikin’s chosen associates—Russian notables, and the still effective troops at 
his disposal—were permitted to board the ships, but the rest of his followers 
were left on the quays to the mercy of the unforgiving Reds. The ships sailed 
oh, taking Denikin's favored few to Constantinople and exile. 

Outraged by this and countless earlier malfeasances, Denikin’s own staff 
forced him to resign. He was replaced by Baron Pyotr Wrangel, a more 
competent officer, who took over what was left of the Volunteer Army. 
WrangePs commanders made a last but hopeless effort to establish a White 
stronghold in the Crimea. Although the baron showed more wisdom in his 
relationship with the population than Denikin, he was leading a doomed fight. 
In October 1920, alter some ten months, strong Communist forces were 
thrown against his army, and he was forced to evacuate the peninsula. 
WrangePs defeat in April 1920 marked the definitive end of the so-catled 
White Tide2 A. few guerrilla bands remained in other parts of Russia, but they 
were soon wiped out. 

The one notable White campaign that remains to be mentioned was the 
campaign of General Nikolai Yudenich, who in October 1919, while Denikin 
was advancing northward toward Orel, tried to seize Petrograd from his base in 
the Baltic states* Yudenich crossed from Estonia into Soviet Russia and by 20 
October pushed a poorly organized Red Army back to the Pulkovo Heights 
outside Petrograd, With strong British naval and air support, the White gen¬ 
erals 14,000 troops (equipped with 50,000 rifles) seemed to constitute a 
serious menace to Communist rule. The Red troops were panicked by his 
tanks and airplanes; Zinoviev, Petrograd s party boss, underwent a panic 
attack, which spread fear like a contagion to many of his suhordinairs. S he 
Reds fell back so rapidly that many ( omimmisl leaders, even I enm. viewed 
the lull ol IVirogrud as unavoidable 

In icaliiv, ihe Red Vnny h.td a m ly unaig mum iu al aipmnniv ovi i lie 
While. and 1 11itsf\ il,uS irhiviaI in ai rrpl I ■ uni , .lion ll'ial lh< cih In 
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Petrogradon 16 October and instantly began to prepare the city for a house to 
house resistance against Yudenich’s forces. Barricades were built in iIn- < ih 
streets, key apartment houses were strongly fortified, and unnoted whit It 
were manufactured at the Putilov works. The Red troops weir stillm .1 b 

thousands of committed Communists, including the indefatigable ..ti 

sailors. 

Finally, when the Red troops began to retreat in panic from Yiulmt. h 

menacing tanks, Trotsky personally rode on horseback into 11... i i <1 

lying them with rousing commands and the example of his person il. . ■ 

Yudenich’s army, which was anything but solid in its own cot until. to tin 

White cause and had been steadily melting away, fell back and sin ivndt red lb 

field to the Reds. Their retreat, did not end until Yudenich and whal u ... il 

of his army crossed the border into Estonia. 

The remaining White forces, which were decomposing imo scatlrm I bund 
were mopped up by the Reds in only a matter of weeks. None larg t Ion 
consisted of mere adventurers, such as Nikofor Grigorev, a Inrmct i m i 

officer who switched sides as need arose, aligning himself first with h il. 

and then with the Communists. He finally turned against die Red I.ml 

spent much of his remaining time footing while wearing the munili ol t 

Ukrainian liberator. In May 1919, this obvious opportunist perpeiian d .. 

of the most horrendous massacres of defenseless Jews In die l M unu Nt ail\ 
150 pogroms were attributed to Grigorev and his bands, until Makhno I mull 
killed him in July 1919. 

Attached or unattached Terek, Don, Kuban, and Ussuri ( nv.m k buiiif 
were to be found almost everywhere in Russia, fighting lot the Winn urn I m 
a number of cases, even for the Reds. Especially in 1919 M' iti iln 1 I <uih< 
they persistently looted civilians and, together with Ukrainiun n.an nil 
conducted deadly pogroms against the Jews. Even Budenny'’, Id d t ■ il 
included Cossacks—the 'Red Cossacks’, as they were called who « ngugi <1 in 
pogroms despite Communist attempts to outlaw aniiNcimin bih.iMoi '".I 
propaganda, although the Coni int mists seldom took punitive no lion .train ' 
'lied' pogromlsts. I he olten-iepeaied cry Save Russia and loll die Jews' was 
deeply embedded in the Russian mind, no less among worker, and pi a . mi 
than among Whites and i.sjuists, that brutal and Semitic rat n pages vw n dt 
creelly tolerated on limit sides. In fact, estimates place the total mimhei <U 
Jews slaughtered during the <i\il wat at dose to 'DO,(KM) nun, unmm aid 
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DEVASTATING EFFECTS OF THE CIVIL WAR 
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The civil war continued into a third stage, in which the Communists fought 
the 'Green 1 peasant rebellion, which we will examine in Chapter 52, For now it 
should be said that the government's war against the peasants was brutal, 
destabilizing and self-destructive. Few, if any, Bolshevik leaders in 1917 had 
sincerely believed In the narodnik agrarian program that they had borrowed 
from the Left SRs, and they were eager to discard it as soon as they could. The 
opportunity came as famine hit Russian cities in the winter of 1917-18. The 
system for supplying the cities with food had broken down, as a result of the 
loss of Ukrainian grain and because the Bolsheviks had abolished private trade 
between town and country. Meanwhile, urban industry collapsed, which 
meant that cities were no longer producing manufactured goods that rural 
dwellers wished to obtain. Having no reason to trade, the peasants withheld 
the grain from the cities, producing what the Bolsheviks called a 'scissors 
crisis 1 . 

The Bolsheviks solved the problem by force. Beginning in May 1918, they 
dispatched squads of armed workers to the countryside for the express pur¬ 
pose of confiscating grain from the peasants, especially the better-off kulaks, 
whom they accused of hoarding. The act of selling grain became a criminal 
offense. Peasants were ordered to supply the squads with target amounts of 
grain. Food requisition squads, aided by Red Guards and even merciless 
Chekist troops, went to work to expropriate grain from the countryside— 
indeed, methodically to pillage it. When a peasant household lacked sufficient 
grain to meet its target, the squad would search the premises and seize even 
the next season's planting seeds. Suspected kulaks were summarily executed. 
Whole villages that failed to fill requisition quotas were designated as 'hoard- 
ers' and their members subjected to mass whippings (a method employed by 
the tsarist Cossacks). In June the regime set up 'committees of the poor 
(kombcdy )■—or groups of poor, landless peasants—to help the requisition 
squads confiscate grain from ostensibly rich kulaks. The poor peasants, in 
effect, were induced to expropriate food from their better-off fellow villagers. 

The government dignified this system of outright plunder with the name 
4 war communism' and continued it through most of the civil war. Bui even as 
the Communists alleged that it portended the emergence of a truly t rimmunisi 
society, it amounted to little more than a war against the peasantry iiself, 

Ihe costs of the civil war were staggering. Bel ween January 1918 and fitly 
1920 more than 7 million people died (ruin fond shortages anti disease alone 
quite apail Emm imhlar\ < asualties All fold, the t oriflu 1 « 1.limed .m estmiaied 

10 million lues fmm < omfiai Ji -< a-.' . and fanma El li li tin Kuss.a out a in 
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overall industrial and agricultural output It'll to roughly one lilili ol its l (, l 

level, and the transportation and factory systems were in mins. I he la. 

that swept over Russia in 1920—21 reduced peasants and urban dweller hil ■ 
to starvation and, in the countryside, even to cannibalism. 

At the same time the civil war stripped Russia of its richly icxlun-d • u il 
society, leading the social landscape barren. Needless to say, the n<>hilii\ 
traditional military strata, bourgeoisie, middle classes, and old him m. i n . 
disappeared; but so did the cooperatives, guilds, peasant unions omMm ">• 1 
the like. Russia’s liberal and revolutionary culture went by the board not u> 

speak of popular institutions like factory' and shop committees, trad.mi 

and professional organizations. Most definitively, the Communists' ic,|. . 

to the war divested the Russian Revolution of its humanistic inn in it.. n 

emancipatory features. The possibilities of a ‘Commune state’, wuikn-. 

trol of industry, a democratic political structure, a free federation t>l .. 

alities, a popular militia, and freedom of expression were jelii .t.I I In 

soviets survived only as passive instruments of the Communist l’auy 

Russia’s barren social landscape was eventually filled by bin.in Im >1 
structures necessary for waging war: the Red Army, tlie uhk|niimr. and mi 
tralized Communist Party, the Cheka, and a multitude ol large and mu ill 
bureaucratic commissariats. As early as 1919 the party ilsetl as a u Mill ol 
internal discipline, centralization, and Cheka intervention in poliiii.il Mi 
putes—had evolved into a mass institution, dedicated to prosecuting tin ■ n >1 
war, and a one-party state dedicated to assuring Communist control ol Id. ■ u 
Once seen as temporary, this transformation was evenmally acmpml < < 

permanent outcome of Bolshevik dogma and the degeneraium ol tin k< vo 
lution itself 

Moreover, the Communists who emerged from ihc civil war wi n im Inn . i 
the same people, psychologically and politically, as the idealru■ ■ who had 
joined the party before and during 19-17, The civil war pmfoundh Iran i* m d 

them. The atrocities com milted during i he Red Tenor; die heightened i.. 

that needlessly worsened battles and lamines; the gr.nocklal lendrmns "I 
White commanders against Jews and their slaughter ol captured i mmmmiM 
Party members* often with die support ol right-wing SRs all mum w,< h 
eroded die moral fiber ol the Revolution Hodi sides in the Russian uvil u u 
l omiuitled moral as well as physical and political aimeiiies aliu .r. vw II i 

... battles t be coullit t had bi tllali ed hi ally everyone who imi r hi . 

reg,aidless of dim plait nulla pilin'a! .periimn not oul\ hum Imi al .■■ 
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domestic conflict. No governmental agency epitomized this transformation 
more than the Cheka, Initially intended, as we have seen, to be a temporary or 
extraordinary 3 institution whose function was to stamp out anti-soviet military 
conspirators, terrorists, and saboteurs, the Cheka during the civil war pro¬ 
liferated throughout Communist-controlled areas, establishing its own bran¬ 
ches, special military forces, and a vast network of agents who terrorized even 
remote villages and districts. It would be no overstatement to say that under a 
variety of different names it eventually became the main cudgel of the total¬ 
itarian state. 

Nonetheless, the Communist Party's turn toward totalitarianism did not 
occur entirely as a result of the brutalization produced by the civil war. Per¬ 
sonality also played a role in the creation of a ubiquitous and repressive 
government. The official declaration of the Red Terror in September 1918, for 
example, was largely caused by Fanny Kaplan's attempt to assassinate Lenin. 
Lenin, to be sure, had long fostered a mentality of sternness and ruthlessness, 
which the brutality of the civil war greatly reinforced. The assassination 
attempt, however, inflicted a psychological wound from which the Communist 
f leader never recovered. During the Red Terror Lenin, in fact, went out of his 
way to praise the work of Felix Dzerzhinsky, the Cheka chief. 

Following the attempt on his life, Lenin's limited popularity was vastly 
enhanced throughout Russia, including its most remote reaches. Russian 
peasants made him an object of veneration, even regarding him as their new 
tsar. However much Lenin professed to eschew personality cults, power 
increasingly came to be identified with his own person. Despite his expressed 
indifference to such reactions, as far back as his fsfera days he had subtly 
cultivated his own high standing by designating himself as stoife (the old 
man). Communists generally came to regard him as a fount of infallible wis¬ 
dom and, especially after his death, as the physical embodiment of Marxism 
reduced to a quasi-religious dogma. 

Bolshevism, in Lenin's person, had mutated from an arguable Marxist 
theory of revolution into an iconic ideology of social redemption. With the 
Cheka as its most important inquisitory instrument, the Communist state 
became dangerously messianic in its influence. Although the October Revo¬ 
lution had opened the existential vista of world revolution, the practices of the 
Russian Communists, partly the result of wartime exigencies but partly also 
the result of ideological dogmatism, stained the socialist ideal itidt libly with 
bloodshed and tyranny. 
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NOTES 

1, Quoted in W. Bruce Lincoln, Red Victory: A History of the ttitfsitiii ( r\ 1 / U'ifr 
York and London: Simon & Schuster, 1989), p, 100. 

2. For more on Makhno \s activities, see Chapter 52. 







CHAPTER 51 


Bolsheviks Against the 
Proletariat 


A WORKERS’ PARTY IN A PEASANT COUNTRY 


Notwithstanding 'war communism’ and the devastation wrought in its name, 
the Russian peasantry emerged from the civil war very much intact, if not 
greatly strengthened. Contrary to conventional socialist opinion at the time, 
the land seizures that peasants had undertaken since the February Revolution 
had led to a remarkable growth in the traditional village commune. Amid the 
social chaos and destruction that prevailed during the civil war, the obshchma 
became for many peasants a source of collective support—such that even 
‘separators’, those who had previously split off from the commune, now 
returned to seek safety in numbers. By the end of the civil war village col¬ 
lectivism had actually increased as a proportion of the Russian agricultural 
economy. To the Communists, this unanticipated outcome stood stunningly 
at odds with the dogmatic Marxist conception of a historically progressive 
revolution. The basic desire of this Russian peasantry—the preservation of the 
village commune—was in fact wholly antithetical to Marxist ideas. 

The very notion of a proletarian revolution in Russia, however, was no less 
antithetical to conventional Marxism (as distinguished from the ideas of Marx 
himself). Russia was still a largely peasant country in 1917. Given the 


objective conditions that existed in post-revolution aiy Russia, a viable rco 
nomic program for the country would have been something like a combination 
oi h csrodisni and syndicalism. In the countryside the encouragement and 
■support for land repartition based on tin* ol*slu Itiiut might well have preserved 
the gains that tile peasantry had made; while in di< l.u mne . a iilik iihIiimimI 
democracy [rased on uml.i i\ tonin'] eo mdm.ifi d h\ midi iiinmis, vrmild 
hso preserved flu basis jm ,i ... society m .. | hi plaie.ihh 
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program, however, stood markedly at odds with Marxist dogma. I cum, odd In I 
with pragmatic bourgeois ideas, thought mainly in terms ol oin -man man 
agement of factories and large state-controlled farms that would Ik man yv l! 
like mechanized industrial enterprises. As Alexander Shliapniknw th fn ' 
worker-Bolshevik commissar of labor, was ironically to ret a I his )>aii> brcaim 
‘the vanguard of a non-existent class/ 1 In the absence of a viabli piolri.iliut 
the "dictatorship of the proletariat’ palpably became a fiction, 

Lacking a numerically large industrial proletariat and isnlaird . ■ ■ 

massive traditional peasantry, the urbanized Communist leaders who had 

been Europeanized by their long exile outside Russia found .. a In 

sharply pitted against the majority of the population in the tommy thn mini 
It was not the peasantry alone that objected to their policies; it was 1 lit ■ orkn 
as well. The civil war took a far greater toll on the worker s in whna ruum da 
victorious Communists had fought—than on the peasants. 1 hr riearih "I 1 1 
materials and power shut down the factories in which dm win l rd iudi > d 
between 1918 and 1920 Petrograd lost three-quarters of i ts pnpuI;uinii im.hiiI 

skilled workers, to famine and conscription. Al major factory mm > ilnl. 

provided key Bolshevik support, such as the New I.c.ssnci and lit In ml 

plants, the workforce declined from 7000 each to perhaps 200 beiu.hi m 

As for Moscow, approximately three-quarters ol die population Met I io iln i 
plots in the countryside. 

Even under these conditions, many factories run by roumniiees (in ilu 


system of workers 1 control legitimized by the decree ol * Novemhn l''l . - 
acted co-operatively, coming to the aid of workers in Hmilai em<i|><i < 

sharing not only food but fuel, raw materials, and even semi limslml .1 

and finished products in a remarkable spirii ol Hass solidarity V. r.I 

became more scarce, however, and economic condilinns worse mri .ill too 
many committee-run factories were obliged m hoard raw num-ii.ila and - mn 
pete with one another. Hungry workers performed shoddy wo if end .pent 
their workdays surreptitiously making goods that they roiild bann «»n lie 
black market in order to obtain die bare neeessiiivs ol hie < ominonh iln 


used die huge leather hells dial mined machines* wheel , to mala Imoi . eel 
shoes for personal use or sale. I hr ihefi ol lools ami maieml ; was Lihi^miou 
In lime huge segments of Russian iiuhisn y Ins atm- all Inn useless, leading, lo 
the widespread erosion o! Russia 1 ', mdnsitial plain 

I 1 1 al i Hi my workers behaved like sell illlereslrd i ipilali.l 1 ohm ilu 
uhl, lined cun 11 ol of ih> u I u mm , Humid noi In sm pnsmg unrii i < midilum 
ol m ale nal seal i H v. lhe\ \vi 11 obliged r i M is h 1 h. h ■ nv li and I hen f miilu 
i. oni|>i IInig in e< fs l i m nmiu1 1 si |> '• -ti i ai l ol u oi f i i i rif inj 1 , hi im. pi>■ .h u * 

, |<I i V . J .. |( i a ' 'I ill I h» v "ri ■ I 1 1 . . Ul l In I'l. Ml ‘ a Iln I 

ili i i I 111 ■ ■ ii 111 v d 1111J' loll i • imi«i|iii> , 11 - 11 nut u 11 h I i 1 " e i' m m i had 
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undermined their meager material base disastrously. Nor did they have an 
adequate idea of how to co-ordinate their factory' committees on a scale 
necessary for running the relatively complex Russian economy. Many Russian 
workers had little understanding of the operations of the modern factory', let 
alone economic planning and co-ordination; others, recent arrivals from vil¬ 
lages, were unfamiliar with modem industrial practices altogether. Under all 
these circumstances, it is doubtful that workers’ control could have been very 
successful in Russia in 191.7, even if it had been given free rein. 

But the Communists did not give it free rein. Scarcely had the 3 November 
decree been promulgated than Lenin began to turn against the factory com¬ 
mittees in principle as well as for pragmatic reasons. In January 1918 he 
argued vigorously that the factory committees had wrongly understood 
‘workers’ control’ to mean that workers in each individual factory would enjoy 
complete control over their individual plant. Factories under committee 
management, he wrote, stating the obvious, were not creating socialism but 
were competing with one another, indeed operating more like capitalist 
enterprises than socialist ones. What Lenin feared most, in fact, was that the 
factory committees would generate workers’ organizations that existed inde¬ 
pendently of the party, outside its control—and hence would constitute a 
potential threat to the party’s exclusive authority. 

A new system of trade unions was needed, he argued, one organized 
industrially rather than on an individual-factory bases. Trade unions could 
implement greater co-ordination and more effective administration; under 
their guidance, workers could be induced to give up control of the factories 
/ and accept trade union sovereignty. At the First All-Russian Congress of Trade 
Unions (7-14 January 1918) a Bolshevik ‘Resolution on Workers’ Control’ 
was adopted that radically redefined the function of trade unions in the soviet 
economy. In a dizzying example of pure sophistry, Lenin contended that the 
' new state was already a ‘workers’ and peasants’ state’—hence workers were no 
longer in need of organizations to work on their behalf. In short, the workers 
already enjoyed complete power over the economy through the state; hence 
the primary responsibility of the trade unions was to ‘become instruments of 
the state authority and as such ... work in coordination with other instru¬ 
ments of the socialist state for the realization of new principles in die organ 
ization of economic life.’’ As for the factory' committees, they ‘must become 
the local branches of the corresponding trade unions’ 1 dial is to say, sub 
ordinate themselves to the trade union bureaueraey, 

Another Bolshevik resolution, iliis one adopted b\ tin- Fnmihi onlereuee ol 
Trade Unions (12-17 March 1918), declared dial itaile unions wen CXMC ted 

lo give Up linn .lllvi r.,|i m| position III icl.illnu I . in in .. mil i ll.illgl 
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associations of the proletariat.^ It was still impossible in 19 3 8 to enlon < (In 
utterly bizarre resolution, which denied the need for any organization dial n.t 
committed to the defense of workers' rights, but it paved the way Ini tin 
transformation of trade unions into government-controlled sprarlir.nl . Im 
achieving higher (or more exploitative) production levels in the factories 
The new trade unions were created, and the factory commit ha s wen 
subordinated to them with relative ease. Lenin was patently ready Ito In n 11 >\\ ill 
bourgeois methods to place the proletariat under authoritarian emu ml and 

even celebrated bourgeois methods of labor exploitation. In The hi.lun 

Tasks of the Soviet Government’, published in Pravdct on 28 Apnl l l Hn h 

advanced an appropriate ! socialist’ style of factory managemem -nr . 

management, or economic 'dictatorships\ as be frankly called them Menu 
forth single managers were expected to make all decisions about ilu wrn< tun 
of factories and the production process they followed. baciory eoimiuetet 
were to be demoted to the function of enforcing labor disc ipline and trad 
unions were forbidden to ‘interfere directly in the managemrni nl uudu 
takings.’ Instead they were to carry out the strictures of one man m nu in 
as ‘components of the apparatus of the Soviet stated* Suiet Ot iu nl 

were necessary in production, I < mu 
argued; accordingly the Taylor system should be miroduml in null in 
intensify and quantify the labor process. He made a case not only Im j ■ mu 
man dictatorship in the factories but for a one-pany dictatorship m tin i \U 


accounting and administrative control 


That in the history of revolutionary move men is, die diem tom hip nf lndi 
vidua! s was very often the expression, the vehicle, die eh aim cl nl iIh da 

tatotshtp of the revolutionary classes has been shown by ..<'Iui.ild h 

experience of history. ... There is .,. absolutely mi .. U lw< 1 n 

Soviet (fhtit is, socialist) democracy and the exercise of dit tutorial \u m u h 
individuals. 1 ' 


I'liis was a remarkable confession nl Lenin’s autlioriianaii piau Iiv nin Nm 
only ordinary workers but also trade union ollicials resisted tin-, gmn sqi.h 
perversion ol socialist ideals I'min the moment ti was proposed, bin lluu 
favored alternative was a proposal Ini management by a board m mil cm m 

which diey, logelhet with technicians and admmrlramis, wnuld .. 

mill teller a mndest enough demand on economic IT Ihetrulln Ini |\m» 
years 11,ul union nlfu I.ih■ wen able in pievenl I nmr. pinposal hnm ferny 
,U crpted at party enngit . «r\ I udeeiI a , lah as llaimaiy Ifedhal iii.nl llninn 
i null mm, die | )ii>j msal \\ a ■ a: 1 . ill! nil in 1 1 di n\|i 

Nm let lie|i 1 lieu bun niij.n v i sad d I mi; h 'I! -n I'm .i.im n 
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market in the hands of the state. This was followed by a decree on 28 June that 
nationalized all large industrial enterprises. On 2 November a massive tax of 
10 billion rubles was levied on all propertied classes in the cities and villages, 
expropriating and economically obliterating whatever the government decided 
to call the 'bourgeoisie' and 'nobility \ An immense commissariat, larger than 
the tsarist bureaucracy, invaded even remote towns and villages, as well as the 
army, civil service, and educational system, essentially placing all aspects of 
economic and social life under government surveillance. 

The workers did not take these changes passively. Starting in early 1918 [he 
Petrograd workers created a serious opposition to the Bolsheviks. In May and 
June an independent Workers' Assembly of Plenipotentiaries (or Delegates) 
led a number of important political strikes to protest against anti-democratic 
practices in soviet elections, notably the ban on individual exchanges of pro¬ 
duce between town and village; grain confiscations by the Red Guards in the 
countryside; inequality of food rations between workers and Red Army sol¬ 
diers; and the personal privileges accorded to party members and commissars, 
/ The workers who carried out these strikes were often those who had carried 
through the October Revolution a few' months earlier and whom Communist 
propaganda continued to depict as its principal supporters. According to 
Vladimir Brovkin: 

Strikes affected the largest, primarily metal industry, enterprises: metal¬ 
lurgical, locomotive, and armaments plants. The myth that metalworkers 
were the backbone of Bolshevik support during the civil war has to be 
finally cast aside. If anything metalworkers were the main force in anti- 
Bolshevik strikes. 

The Communists, in fact, met these strikes with savage repression. The 
Workers’ Assembly was banned, and the Cheka arrested its leaders. In June 
1918, when workers went on strike at the Obukhov plant (once a Bolshevik 
stronghold), the Communists first locked them out, then shut the plant down 
completely and fired the workers. Afterward the workers sounded an alarm: 

We are strangled by hunger. We are mangled by unemployment. Our 
children are dropping from lack of food. Our press has been c rushed. Our 
organizations have been destroyed. The freedom lo si like has been abol 
ished. And when we raise our voices in protest, ihey shorn us oi tlimw us 
out,, as they did with the Obukhov comrades, Russia h i . again been Mimed 
into a lsurist duugei>u 
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oslavl, Tula, and Nizhny Novgorod worked with their IVuograd lellows in 
organizing a general strike. Ahum 80,000 workers heeded the strike call, bui 
despite this large turnout., the strikers failed to extract any concessions from 
the Communists. On the contrary, the Communists showed themselves to 
be impervious lo the pressures of strikes. Calling the strike ‘counter¬ 
revolutionary’, the government denounced its organizers as ‘White Guards’ 
and forcibly repressed it. Further protests led to even more repression. 
Finally in the autumn, after the onset of the Red Terror, workers who tried to 
organize against the regime were arrested or, in unknown numbers, executed. 

In March 1919, during the period when die socialist opposition parties 
were briefly legalized and their press freedom temporarily restored, Petrograd 
was again swept by a wave of strikes. On 2 March, Zinoviev tried to address the 
workers in the once pro-Bolshevik Erikson plant, but the workers uncere¬ 
moniously drove him off the podium. Sparked by mass arrests of Left $Rs 
(whose party had just left the government over the Brest-Litovsk treaty), strikes 
broke out in plants that had recently been indispensable supports lor the 
Communists. At length the Puiilov workers, in a protest rally on 10 March, 
adopted a remarkable resolution: 

We, the workmen of the Putilov works and the wharf, declare before the 
laboring classes of Russia and the world, that the Bolshevik government has 
betrayed the high ideals of the October revolution, and thus betrayed and 
deceived the workmen and peasants of Russia; that the Bolshevik govern¬ 
ment, acting in our name, is not the authority of the proletariat and peas¬ 
ants, but the authority^ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
self-governing with the aid of Extraordinary Commissions [Chekas], Com¬ 
munists and police. 

We protest against the compulsion of workmen to remain at factories 
and works, and attempts to deprive them of all elementary' rights: freedom 
of the press, speech, meetings, and inviolability of person. 



This extraordinary resolution, by workers in what was once the capital 
proletarian sanctum sanctorum, made seven political demands: 


Immcdiaie iransferol auihoriiy lo lively circled Workers’ and IVasanis’ 
Soviets. 

Itnnn'diaic n I ’.iabli .l'imi ill nl Invtlnm nl elections al lailmies and 
plains, haii.iele. ships, i.uiw.iv- i'» mvlieir 
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5. General arming of workers and peasants. 

6. Immediate release oi members of the original revolutionary peasants' 
party of Left Socialist Revolutionaries. 

7. Immediate release [from prison] of [Left SR leader] Maria Spiridonova^ 

Of the 10,000 present at the rally, only 22 opposed the resolution. A few days 
later, in mid-March, workers at the Putilov and fourteen other large plants in 
Petrograd went on strike in support of the resolution. They included most of 
the metalworkers in the city—railcar builders and machine builders—as well 
as electrical, textile and chemical workers, totaling 50 per cent of the Petrograd 
labor force, Indeed, in preparation for the coming struggle, the workers even 
erected barricades at the factories. 

But the Communists responded ruthlessly. Labeling the strike a Left SR 
insurrection, the government stormed the Putilov with 18,000 troops equip¬ 
ped with 250 machine guns. Anyone found carrying a weapon was summarily 
shot, Zinoviev personally ordered the execution of 200 workers. These punit¬ 
ive measures ail but silenced the Petrograd and Moscow workers. In the 
provinces general strikes broke out in Tver, Tula, Bryansk and Astrakhan, all of 
which called for free elections to the soviets (or for convening a constituent 
[ assembly) and the release of political prisoners. But these movements too were 
repressed with extreme violence; as Brovkin observes, The Bolsheviks were 
getting used to applying military solutions to social and political problems/ 10 
In December 1919, Trotsky made an explicitly authoritarian proposal to 
apply a military solution to Russia's economic problems. Giddy with his 
military success against the White armies and persuaded of the virtues of 
extreme military centralization, the commissar of war turned his attention to 
civilian problems and proposed that the Russian workforce be militarized 
outright. Martial law should be imposed throughout the economy, and the 
Russian workforce should be organized into an industrial army. The workforce 
was to be commanded by a centralized quasi-military authority, an industrial 
officer corps. According to his adulatory biographer Isaac Deutseher: 

He proposed that the machinery for military mobilization should be 
employed for the mobilization of civilian labour. .,, Its detachments were to 
be organized on the basis of productive units. On the other hand, civilian 
labour was to be subjected to military discipline; and the military admin 
istration was to supply manpower id industrial units. 11 

^Militarizing the Russian working class, hmvcvci, would In Eaniummnu to 
cons* liplmn Workers would be suh|n n d to i nmpiiI mmi> and pLinisimn ul 
wri\ Red rimy soklnr. moved al u illb\ thi aan 11 l ■ I com i nurualrd fot 
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infractions. This proposal put ‘wjit con.ran on a peine. and mm 

prehensive military footing, nor :is a an of tempni n\ .mil i n mnliii 

measures. It would become a normal i ondi. Im a pn 'annul T, miIIiiUvi i 

society, indeed the fulfillment of the logit nl w.u mu ism a I.I 

communism. When Trotsky — joined h\ I 1 niii pna turd tin nulii 1 n ation 

of labor to a trade union con ference on l 1 Janiuuy I ').[{). almost muwlh In 
attendance rejected the plan. Aware dial die polk \ was not vu»i N 

broad scale, Trotsky tried to insriuue it partially and ex peri menialh in a Im 

areas, transforming a number: of mill tary units inlo indusnial amm 1 1 ■ 

January he mobilized Red Army units that had dcleaicd koh ha I m l lit l ul 
into the First Revolutionary Labor Army and put ihcru m woj l mi ■ n ■ alii d 
economic Trouts 7 in fields, forests and mines. In the end, howrvvt lu>i .1 
was obliged to abandon the program because of intense vuulm-. L 
resistance. 

By comparison, Lenin’s proposal for one-man manage me nl s< mm. .1 m di 
party comparatively reasonable. At its Ninth Congress 111 March t l ^o iht 
Communist delegates finally passed the resolution, I'hereafn i parts I- ad. 1 
tried to soften trade union hostility with promises dial union oflu uE ( nuld 
function as assistants to the specialist' managers, whereupon mu man 
management was introduced throughout most ol 1 he econnni\ i 11>1 u 1.1 a In ■ 
scale directorates that governed the various industrial secium. to die hide idu I 

factories. Non-proletarian Specialists' were given evea gieaui .nl 

responsibility, while workers played a diminishing rote in factory olLm Ih 
November 1920, Lenins system of factory ‘dictatorships existed in loin hhh 
of all large enterprises. By now it would require die utmosi sophrat\ 10 11 > 

that the Communist-controlled govern men l was a 'worker.' sum 


MM: LEFT SRS 


Unlike the Marxists, who believed dial a socialist agriculture .. Is mdir 

trial in its sinicmrc and operations, the I .<ri 1 sRs, as revolutionary humJjuJ r 
understood dial Russian peasants werr genemlly uppurier', of .1 iiuditional 
ideal ot cgaliiavianism and mutual aid linn pany had emerged hom .1 1 d 11 

vvilh die IM< in mid 191 /. I hi left SR- wue led by die young duoit 1 llmr 
Kamkov and by die vein table Mail NiUair-on, wlmsi long uunJihrik « .hh-| 
timed I com the ptrvioii 1 . irtuiin Naian .on an ardent 1 evolniii m i.ii \ hid 
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had entered the populist movement at the age of 21, at the turn of the century, 
and seemed to embody all the self-sacrificing dedication that had marked the 
narodniki from their inception. In January 1906, horrified by the brutality 
committed by a certain general against the peasants of her native Tambov, she 
had assassinated him. Her bold act, and the abuses to which the police and 
Cossacks subjected her afterward, aroused such strong public sympathy that at 
stops on her journey into Siberian exile, crowds greeted her reverently, much 
as if she were a living saint. 

Following the February Revolution Spiridonova was freed from exile and 
traveled to Petrograd, where she joined Natanson and Karnkov in joint 
opposition to Chernov's conciliatory behavior toward the bourgeoisie, espe¬ 
cially his acceptance of a portfolio in the Provisional Government. At a PSR 
parry congress in May 1917, these populist radicals subjected Chernov to 
bitter criticism for having "garbled and mutilated our party programme'; 12 and 
they advanced their own program calling for the outright seizure of the land by 
peasant communes, workers' control of industry, an all-socialist government, 
and an immediate peace. No revolutionary program was more suitable for 
Russia at this time. Accordingly, as the months passed, the party’s Left grew 
and even gained majorities at PSR conferences at a dizzying pace. 

The Left SRs had first openly revolted against the PSR during the Pre- 
Parliament, when they refused to vote in favor of the war and decamped from 
the party in a single unified body, in the weeks preceding the October 
Revolution the Left SRs and the Bolsheviks, ostensibly sharing a similar pro¬ 
gram, steadily drew closer together. In fact, the Military Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee, as we have seen, was initially headed by a young Left SR, and many of 
its most active members were also Left SRs. Immediately upon taking power 
the Bolsheviks cannily appropriated the Left SRs' land decree, abolishing 
private ownership of land and calling upon the peasants to redistribute the 
landowners' property communally along lines akin to the chernyi peredeL The 
Bolsheviks' temporary adoption of the Left SR orientation, together with Left 
SR votes, played a decisive role in winning the peasantry to the soviet regime. 

At the Second Congress of Soviets, when the official SR and Menshevik 
delegates walked out to protest against the Bolshevik coup, the Left SRs 
remained in the hall. Not unexpectedly, the PSR thereupon expelled them 
from the party, alter which they Formally established their own party. As we 
have seen, after initially rejecting the Bolsheviks 7 offer to share power in a two- 
party coalition soviet government, they decided to share ilie power with the 
Bolsheviks on 17 December. I liis coalition proved shaky, especially when 
lenin and his supporters began in shed then lihnian.m idea, m lavm of a 
( rude hiuagents piagnm mm 
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Firmly committed to soviet democracy, ihe I eh SRs vigorously ‘.U|>|mm e< d 
legality of ail socialist opposition parties and du-n presses I hoy w lie mcntl 
condemned the arbitrary punitive decisions made by ihc Communisi \ tin 
cularly the use of capital punishment, which the new government had I mum- 
in word, albeit not in deed. In the Sovnarkom the Left SR commissai ol |it n- 
Isaac Steinberg, bitterly criticized the Cheka's arbitrary arrests, deni mding m 
investigation of its behavior in February 1918, N evert he! css, ndiei I cli SR tin * 
not hesitate to enter the Cheka and work zealously alongside Daci Inn 1 

Although they themselves were often notoriously slipshod wtih respect 10 

their principles, the Left SRs were particularly outraged by wai com.. 

and the wholesale expropriation of peasant produce. These polu ies tin Li li 
SRs saw quite dearly, would greatly worsen rather than case llu- cine-.' loud 
problems. By organizing 'committees of poor peasants' to conic* llu I mi 
vests of moderately well-off peasants, the Communists weir igniting a a ' 
class war among the peasants that was based on a specious inn ipicmUon ul 
rural conditions; it was needlessly alienating the peasants bom ihe .m-iu 
regime, often irrespective of their class status. Indeed, the Vommiun ■ "I lh 
poor* impelled the peasantry as a whole to view the Reds as new r\] Tiiiri * and 
as we will see, create the last, bloody agrarian front againsi < omnium a p 

What nearly sundered the governing coalition between dir 1 eh SRs ind lb 
Communists, however, was the signing oi the Brest-1 itovsk irraiy Ihe \ * h i 
saw the treaty as a gross capitulation to imperialism and opposed ii mti.m 
igently. They demanded, instead, that Soviet Russia continue ils fijrin mvokiu 
the tradition of the French revolutionaries in 1792, and eondm i i n vnlu 
tionary war against the advancing German army. When die 1 omimniM 
ratified the onerous treaty at the Fourth Congress ol Soviets, du 1 eh sR 
commissars angrily withdrew from the Sovnarkom, thereby abandoning 11 k 
entire government to the Bolsheviks. (Spiridonova, as a 'parly e!dc i slu \\.v 
in her thirties—opposed the party's wilSidrawal hom die Sovnarkom Im i«< 
no avail ) Although the Left SRs continued to participate in the i nm il 
Executive Comm [tree of the All-Russian ( bngiess oi Sovhis, lurthn I'-' -BJ.. vli 
capitulations to opportunistic polic ies widened die cleavage beiwmi llu u\o 
parties. The I eft SRs abhorred die ruthless suppression ol soviei dr mm i,i> \ a 
well as Lenin's April 1918 proposal lot one man managenienl ol \u mm . md 

stringent labor discipline. Mnreovei they were appalled on lo jnm w\ .he 

govern Mien I ollu tally resioied die dealli penally, only lo esc him ii h 

ulterward 

(i rad nail y llu t (m | .o|in , iii is ol llu Hi s * I 1 ilowl luml\ soon hei ,ii"iu 
■ vliot I myjy appnn lit Mu Irma ful pi ai l had 1 1 b >\ve< I I In I n on air. |o I mi ' 
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Germans daily. When they fell short of meeting this requirement, the Germans 
seized the grain by force. Not surprisingly, the outraged peasants rose in revolt, 
burning bridges, destroying railroad lines, and attacking German troops and 
army posts. In April, citing its inefficiency in collecting grain, the Germans 
overturned the relatively liberal Kiev government and installed a monarchist- 
landlord regime under their own puppet. Hetman Skoropadsky. Skoropadsky, 
a notorious reactionary, went on a bloody rampage, claiming the lives of 
thousands. Throughout all this fighting, the soviet government stood by and 
did nothing. So shocked were the Left 5Rs by the soviet government’s inaction 
that, from their platform in the CEO, they demanded that the government 
officially abrogate the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 

After the Communists refused, the Left SRs decided publicly to call for a 
revolutionary war against Germany at the Fifth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, 
which was scheduled to be held in the Moscow Opera House on 5 July. Had 
the Congress’s delegates been elected democratically, it is generally believed, 
the Left SRs might well have had a majority of delegates* But the Left SR 
leaders were too immature to outfox the Bolsheviks as organizers'—and too 
scrupulous morally to match Lenin's capacity to manufacture majorities once 
he had his hands on the levers of power. With 40 per cent of the vote, their 
hopes of winning a majority depended on persuading the Left Communists to 
break with their party and form a coalition with them. Addressing the del¬ 
egates, both Kamkov and Spiridonova appealed for the abrogation of the treaty 
and for a revolutionary war against the Germans. Denouncing Those who look 
spiritlessly on while German imperialists oppress the LIkraine peasants, 7 
Kamkov asked: "Do you believe that our peasants in soldiers’ uniform are 
going to look on while their brothers are murdered before their eyes?' Then he 
exclaimed, 'Down with the murderers! 1 looking up at the box where Count, 
Mirbach, the German ambassador to Russia, was seated as an observer. But 
their calls produced no positive response among the other delegates in the 
theater, and no reaction among the Left Communists* The Congress had been 
patently stacked against them. Even a Left SR-proposed resolution affirming 
the right of Ukrainian soviet delegates to be seated at the Congress was 
rejected, Lenin, following a disquisition on the soundness of his own policies, 
demagogically called for a crackdown on ^gents-provocateurs and hirelings of 
imperialism\ unquestionably meaning the Left SRs. 

Having failed to persuade the Congress, the Left SRs now turned to terror, 
the tactic with which they, as mmx/m/d, were most familiar. 1 lie next day, on 6 
fitly, while the Congress was si ill in session, Iwo left SR ( lliekn agents. Yakov 
Blyumkin and Nikolai Andicyev, mined llir ( aa man rmfinsv, and assassin 
ah a I ( omit Mn |>;u h dim rh* assa ,siiiai:inn n a t ntnplrird iIm two mm fled 
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demanded that the assassins be delivered to him—threatening tu dmoi th< 
entire Central Committee of the Left SRs if they were not sumiuk ictI hut 1 n 
own troops rook him prisoner and placed him under detention. 

The Left SRs had made no plans for an uprising, but events were eonsp. y 

to turn the Pokrovsky barracks into an insurrectionary headquai ins ha n 
least a day or so the military advantage lay with the l.elt SRs, who wm 
reinforced by some 2000 soldiers and a number of Baltic sailors all "I them 
highly disciplined and well armed. The commanders of Left SR hoops \ null I 
easily have seized the Kremlin and taken Lenin hostage; it is com m aid dial 
they might even have held Moscow long enough to rally enough sympailn v 

soldiers and workers to support a Left SR uprising anti remove tin < on. 

nists from power. 

Lenin, in turn, could count only on some 700 troops to delnul hr n ami 
the Lettish riflemen, commanded by Colonel L Vatseiis. fhrse i mops In 
ever, were detained in the outskirts of Moscow, and inclement went I u i pn 
vented them from returning to the capital As Vatseiis later recalled U adt 
the Lettish riflemen, there were few military formations on whom ih« I'm! 
shevik Party could rely. Hunger made the morale of the troops had ITop.i 
ganda against the Bolsheviks had so much influence ihat the Kusduu u iimi m 
declared their neutrality. The mass of the Moscow woikcrs mamiamrd \ 
neutral position too/ n 

With no professional military forces on hand, the OoinmunKi gm.a 

was decidedly at t he mercy o f t he I _e ft SRs. I am i n we i u i n t u , \ rai < | iai .In 

midnight summoned Vatsetis to the Kremlin. ‘Comrade, can \n hold .II 

morning?' he asked. After surveying the scene for sever; 1 1 hn 11 l■. Vni i u 
promised the Communist leader: We shall lie in control nl Mosurn by ahulU 
midday- : 14 Vatset is, as it l u rned o ui, made good h is p m m i ;e IK w, i ■. 1 1 n a 11 
able to bring his troops back to Moscow, and ai five in die mommy nl Jills 
they surrounded the Left SR troops and bombarded diem with nub n, mini 
they finally surrendered. Dzerzhinsky had a dozen of them shot imniediateh 
and purged the Cheka nl belt SRs. 

Meanwhile, on h Inly, in a elassical mnnclmk moral gcsiuit Spindorn .i I on I 
returned to die C ongress nl Soviets lo accept lull responsibility ioi tin 
assassinations, which in all likelihood she personal!) disapproved ol bnl tin 
congress did not mcei ihal da), ' !ir and \ lie l >d \ n I in I eh SR d< It can -waned 


in die lull diiough the mghl, da n on du uexi day, allei I clii h Hoop 
si m ounded die building they wen ub n mlo i nptivii\ Mumiv^ > |Im pan 
r 11 h m ( e 11 1 1 , 1 1 ( o n i m i II n \ei am .led lilt d e 1 1 .11 o I | hi lo 11 ' ■ I ' ' 1 i h h M 
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regime and dramatically changing the course of the Russian Revolution. In July 
1918 the Russian masses may well have been ready for a Left SR government, 
and their narodnik-syndicalist program might have yielded a democratic soviet 
order that enjoyed wide popular support. The strikes in Petrograd and else¬ 
where showed that the workers' animosity toward the Communist regime was 
rising. The Left SRs, to be sure, would have had to accept the fact that most 
Russian peasants were not eager to wage a revolutionary war against the 
Germans; they wanted peace at almost any cost. The Left SRs would have 
also required a more disciplined and responsible political organization 
systematically to propagandize the workers and army regiments. 

With a resolute organization, careful planning, and enough boldness to 
attack the Kremlin, the Left SRs might well have staged a third revolution in 
Russia. The Left SR Isaac Steinberg insisted that such a successful outcome 
was possible: T1 the [Left SR] Party had wished to overthrow the Communist 
government and seize political power for itself/ he wrote in retrospect, 
there is no doubt that at that time it would have had reasonable prospects of 
success/ But, he adds, The party was not concerned at that moment with 
seizing the apparatus of government; it was concerned with bringing about a 
radical alteration of Soviet policy/ 1 ' As Orlando Figes remarks, the Left SRs 


were much less interested in seizing power themselves than they were in 
calling for a popular uprising to force the Bolsheviks to change their pol¬ 
icies. The Left SRs had no idea where this uprising would end up: they were 
happy to leave that to the 'revolutionary creativity of the masses/ They were 
the ‘poets of the revolution" and, like all poets, were anarchists at heart. At 
every stage of their relationship with the Bolsheviks, the Left SRs had been 
outsmarted by them; and even now, when they had them at their mercy, 
they soon lost the upper hand/ 6 


As ‘anarchists of the heart/ they fumbled a rare historic opportunity. Inex¬ 
perienced with public life and accustomed mainly ro protest, they wen 
- unprepared to provide institutional alternatives to the existing social order, 
Taken by surprise, the Left SR troops ami sailors made virtually no cl fort to 
arrest Lenin, let alone take over the strategic points ol Moscow A immhei o! 
them had occupied the I nhyanka prison and cen t police oilier; other, had 
taken list 1 telegraph oilier ami anuoimcrd In ilit lest ol lie minin') tlull dir 
Gnmmunisls had hern ov< 11Inouii Urn tin v did litlli iT.r line, did tin l:r.| 

at 1 ion in KInst ou dial lud any p< »'<mI j|Im \ ol unseal mg tin i nun. . si regime, 
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The anarchists living in Russi,. . «\cu ..* ... ;| ' 11 

did the Left SRs. In March 191 B, allri di. ,.11111:11 was moved limn l'< 1 iu^.i ;u 1 

to Moscow, the largest collection oi lln 1 oiutiry ■■ anan hi .1 groups stvscnihh« 
in Moscow to form the Moscow ItiIci.iI ion ol Auarchisi 1 i|im r 1 ^ 
eration housed itself in the spacious Merchants’ C.lull, which had been 
renamed the House of Altaic hy in the spi Ing ol 1917. Most ol its members 
professed to be anarcho communisis, and limit main activity could loosely he 
called ‘educational’, spiced with holientian lilestylc antics, the ledeiation s 
daily newspaper, AnurMm, rcdected a wide spectrum ol contradictory anar¬ 
chist and pseudo-anarchist views individualist, Communist, mote doubt¬ 
fully syndicalist, and various composites thereof who argued among 
themselves incessantly. 

Initially the Bolsheviks, especially Kamenev, seemed quite conciliatory 
toward the anarchists; many ol them had been allies ol the party during the 
October Revolution. Like the Left SRs and the Left Communists, however, the 
anarchists were outraged by the Brest-Utovsk treaty, which they regarded as a 
surrender to German imperialism. Soviet Russia, they insisted, should lorm 
partisan bands, organized locally, and wage a guerrilla war against the Get man 
advance. To prepare for such warfare, the Federation began to organize 
assorted anarchist elements—some dedicated, some quasi-criminal—into 
units of armed urban guerrillas who designated themselves as Black Guards. 
Their authorized tasks were to propagandize and—amply equipped with rifles, 
pistols, and hand grenades—to 'requisition private property, especially 
houses. They soon began to engage in widespread ‘expropriations’, ostensibly 
to finance the Federation’s activities but often in reality for personal gain. Thus 
problem became so serious that on 16 March 1918, the Federation had 
publicly to condemn ‘seizures for personal gain or lor personal profit in 
general’ and required Black Guards to get authorization before undertaking 

any expropriations. 1 ' 

Such ‘authorizations’, however, were not always solicited, and the Com 
munist-Lcit SR government fell that its erstwhile anarchist allies were 
imparling an unsavory reputation 10 the Revolution, On 9 April the anarchists 
gave the 'regime the’excuse il needed to rid itself of anarchist elubs and 
periodicals in Moscow, when a gioup ol Black Guards expropriated the < ai ol 

an American mpi, scrnaim- ol the Red * rosai tt Lu t. M mpmm . «*■ 

actually a diplomat 1 omaci sympailtcm 10 tin soviet ugimr On da ruglii ol 
jl I I Vpul 1 hi lusts midi 1 1 '(> .man In .1 II. .idqn.iiici mi.► I of w In* 1 1 m 
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anarchists were killed or wounded. Once the Cheka finally vanquished the 
resistance, it imprisoned more than 500 Moscow anarchists and shut down 
anarchist operations in Petrograd and the provincial cities as well. 

During the summer of 1918, some of the Black Guards remaining in 
Moscow advocated seizing 1 the city. 18 But as they discussed die prospects for 
such a plan among themselves, they realized the difficulties of trying to make a 
libertarian revolution in a time of great hunger. In one discussion two influ¬ 
ential anarchists, Daniil Novomirsky and Alexy Borovoy, confessed, ! We would 
not know what to do about the famine. ... Let it exhaust the Bolsheviks and 
lead die dictatorship of the Commissars to its grave. Then our hour will 
come! 11 What they would do even after the Bolsheviks were unseated is 
conspicuously unclear; Russian anarchists, like many of their compatriots 
abroad, were not given to long-range strategic thinking. 

After abandoning plans to topple the Bolsheviks, the anarchists resorted to 
the tactic they knew best—terrorism. Anarchist-engineered bombings and 
expropriations took place sporadically in the following year. Incendiary leaflets 
recklessly called upon the 'people' to ‘rise 1 (without saying where, how or 
when) and create a new 'commune 1 (by means unstated). In Rostov and 
Ekatermoslav they invaded local jails, freed prisoners (many of whom were 
outright criminals), and caused general mayhem. The working class, however, 
was engaged in its own struggle with the Communists and gave them no 
perceptible notice. Finally on 15 September ! 919, anarchists, in collusion with 
a number of Left SRs, dynamited the Communists' Moscow City Committee 
headquarters during a plenary meeting, lulling twelve committee members and 
wounding 55 other Communists. This fatuous act became the pretext for 
severe Communist retribution: all suspected anarchist-terrorists were rounded 

up, and thereafter anarchists ceased to be a noticeable presence in Russian 
cities. 

Kropotkin s death in February 1921 brought out an estimated 25,000 
mourners in Moscow, marching to the gravesite under the black banner of 
anarchy. Clearly not all of these mourners were anarchists; more joined the 
demonstration to protest against Communist rule than to honor Kropotkin’s 
memory. Nor were black flags symbolic of anarchy at a Russian funeral. 
Nonetheless, anarchists of all persuasions attended, and some anarchist 
prisoners were released from jail for a day in order in attend ihe patriarch s 
funeral This funeral procession was to be ihr Iasi, public demonsi nitron m 
which Communists tolerated demmektlions ol tin it regime Anarchists who 
did not work wrib the (omniuinsts were tliercnhei ai tested and wne si ni 
Ddin lo Siberia of into exile abroad, usually depending upon how mam 
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the civil war came to an end, the urban areas Ml ..ph tel\ . 'I.. 

of the Communists, and hopes for a third revolt mot t i«> " 

democracy in the cities faded away. 

The anarcho-syndicalists, by contrast, were madi "I a.. 

responsible stuff, but they returned from exile (no l.m . 

influence on the Revolution. Committed to orgam.-a . 1 ' """■ 

the economy, and a modicum of centralization, tin t wi >• ■ 1 ... 

the sidelines while the Bolsheviks pillagerl theii In in i uh a In il. 1 l " 

were of little consequence in the events that lollnm d tin 1 ml" 1 1 1 ' " 

and eventually became functionaries in ihe soviet ..... . • l " ,i " "I' 

unions or else fled abroad. 

Lacking an effective movement, a coherent ideology and a -n u> ' : ■' 

dealing with a determined state, anarchism simply laded avva\ > ■ ■ pi l<" d" 

Ukrainian guerrilla forces in southern Russia Ml b\ Mai lino, ... . 

with both the Whites and the Reds acquired legendary .. 


THE WORKERS’ OPPOSITION 

As the civil war raged on for four years, the Communist I’arty remained a nla|"< 

arena of internal struggle as factions formed in protest again ,i I. 

concept of trade unions and Iris efforts to subordinate the l;u tmy .... . 

to authoritarian management. As we have seen, Lenin and Ins mine ubi di< m 
associates were eager to reduce trade unions to mere iiisirimieiiis lot dr. 
ciplining labor and brutally suppressed the widespread strike', thai < n |’ied m 
resist this development. Older worker Bolsheviks were pailietil.uh < mluin i>d 

hy the bureaucrarizalion ol the economy ami the slate; they vip. h 

opposed one-man management in industry and the subordination ol imd> 
unions, the Iasi legal bastion of proletarian authority, to the growing, pain 
apparatus. In 101*) 20, in defiance ol ( omnium ,i rule, they formed ■ ". 
opposition ■within the ( omnumisl trade unions and the < omnutniM I’m 
lo irsime the liheiiaiiaii umpiaiiism ol l‘H7 and soim begin "I -O'ki ami 
workplace denioeiaey Mint ideas urn basically sviullealism they demand. • I 

lltr lull ptii'lit ipillinn ol relatively independent li ttle union in d>» id. 

national eeonoriiit hit bf.it ad ol tin state am I t lit party atgm >1 tin la . 

iljcuath imintr. should govern tin mnitii) ... wlnl tin pane hound 
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many established trade unions—particularly the militant Metallurgical Union, 
which was led by Alexander Shliapnikov, the old worker-Bolshevik and first 
commissar of labor in the Sovnarkom, It also had the support of many party 
cells in the Doners basin and the industrial regions of the Ukraine. In 1921 the 
Opposition controlled the entire party organization in Samara province and 
managed, despite unrelenting Cheka harassment, to acquire about a quarter of 
the party’s delegates in Moscow province. 

The conflict between the Workers’ Opposition and the Communist Party 
leadership opened at the Ninth Party Congress in 1920. There Shliapnikov, 
speaking for the Opposition, demanded [hat the trade unions oversee the 
pi eduction and distribution of goods in a democratic and collectivistic eco¬ 
nomic system. He boldly called for a threefold separation of power in Russia 
that would radically divest the party of its suffocating authority; control over 
economic lile in Russia would thus be vested entirely in the trade unions., 
through a new All-Russian Congress of Producers; political life would be 
guided by the Communist Party, while the administration of governmental 
affairs would be handled by the soviets. The trade unions would thus be given 
ascendancy over the party in economic lile, radically reversing the existing 
economic and political structure. As R.V. Daniels observes, Shliapnikov’s 
proposal would have created a party within the party, a semiautonomous 

body embracing a substantial proportion ol the party’s membership, if not a 
majority/ 20 

s trade unions’ management of industry, in turn, was to be entirely 

democratic, based on elections, as Cathy Porter describes it; 


At factory level, control would be with the factory committees; control over 
high-level economic decisions would he with the unions, which would ratify 
every economic appointment—not a single person was to be appointed to 
any administrative/economic post without their agreement. Separate unions 
would elect managers for the various branches of the economy at regular 
national congresses; local trade-union conferences would elect local man¬ 
agers. The culmination of this bold program, which envisaged transforming 
industrial organization from below, was the demand for an All-Russian 
Producers Congress, to be convened so that the central management of the 
entire economy could be elected/ 1 


This proposal would have been a powerful am idolr to the sweeping human 
c ran cation ol economic, slate and political power, embodying a proletarian 
version of village vofyo and die lost ideal-ol 191 / I In WoiUtT Opposition 
m;ide its proposal within tin h.iinnvoil of [\u < mmmmr,| Ann bin n pl.imh 
■P ( d ■ Mi f" i non u hi U i t . . h. diaii dan d n!\ u . .idht n id n 
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Despite Shliapnikov’s long p:nly < p"""" ll " VVl " 1 '"' ' Vl 

lacked a compelling ideological .spoln p. . .I \1< an.lia i "I 1 "" 1 " " 

the taction in January 1921. Kollonl.u who had he n .1 ..I»< 1 "I il<> In ' 

Sovnarkom, was a brilliant speakci and iheoir.i v\ho l ni he iali m . in ih. 

faction, especially in a pamphlet call el ih< \-\ i>i h<-i ■. 1 'pi 1 " . . .." 

February 1921, just before the IVmli I ‘any * • "r." . vl ‘ Mo1 |U I .I' 1 ' 1, 1 
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conducted through the agency ol lhe stale or by trained specialism -"id di 
tinguished it from ‘workers’ control’, in which the workers directly ewe 1 ..I 
power to make technical and administrative decisions and explored n. 

forms of production’. 22 Kollontai's pamphlet also launched a hi.I aim. I .m 

the ills afflicting the Communist regime. Workers might well led aid. m 
affection and love’ for Lenin and admire the ‘incomparable and llmv. i\ d,. 
quence of Trotsky and his organising abilities,’ she aliirmed, wnh p> d. ip 
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appear in the role of defenders and knights of hmraitna. y.’ ' I.. 

internal democracy, Kollontai declared that the party had . ho ,. 11 m uppn 

dissent instead of fostering it, warning that ii must rclurn n> d.. 

freedom of opinion, and criticism within the Party.' Notably, '-I" did nm 

criticize onc-party rule; such a criticism would have verged on die < mm.* 

1921, Nor was she trying to create an alternative to the < ommmiia Pan 
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within its accepted framework, 
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If the Workers’ Opposition took quite literally Marx’s formulation that only 
workers can make a proletarian revolution, Leninism had vested the achieve¬ 
ment of socialism in the hands of professional revolutionaries and spedalists. 
It is not surprising, then, that Lenin and his supporters viewed the proposals 
of the Workers’ Opposition as outright anathema, constituting an intolerable 
infringement of the Central Committee's economic and social supremacy, and 
it heaped upon the Opposition a degree of abuse that was intense even for 
polemical tradition that had long been nourished on bitter vituperation. 


THE TENTH PARTY CONGRESS 


The Tenth Party Congress was a turning point in the history of Bolshevism, in 
both form and content. After months of factional debates in the party press, 
the Congress convened in Moscow on 8 March 1921. fr was anything but a 
representative body. Victor Serge, who was on close terms with some oi the 
party principals, wrote that in the months preceding the conference, the 
delegates had been chosen by scandalously undemocratic procedures: 


The Part)' steamroller was at work. I took part tn the discussion in one of 
the districts of Petrograd, and was horrified to see the voting rigged for 
Lenin’s and Zinoviev's ‘majority’. That way would resolve nothing: every 
day in Smoky the only talk was of factory incidents, strikes, and booing at 
Party agitators. This was in November and December of 1920V 


At the Congress, Lenin (who had never worked in a factory) anointed himself 
the spokesman for the ‘conscious’ Russian working class and demagogically 
denounced the Workers’ Opposition as a ‘syndicalist and anarchist deviation 
that threatened the 'party’s unity’. Somehow it was also the product 
(incredibly) of 'an influx into the Party of former Mensheviks, and also of 
workers and peasants who have not fully assimilated the communist world 
outlook.’ 23 Against this ‘deviation,’ he declared, the party must wage an 
‘unswerving and systematic struggle.”* He cast aspersions tin Kollontai, the 
dedicated comrade who almost alone had supported Iris April Theses in t o I 7, 
denouncing her as ‘the Party’s worst enemy,’ as Angelica Balabanoll recalls, 
and 
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was the kind of polemic: vvlm li did mm * \ « da |o l *' i im. and ii was on Mir. 
occasion that l realized the lenyjle. m which I ■ cm weniId go m fun un ul 
his strategic aims, his opposiiinn io .1 party nppornm. 


Not surprisingly, the care fully m let led di legates 10 the t ongress voled down 
the resolution of the Workers’ Op|io-.iturn and gave sheir .support 10 1 enin s 
policy of endowing party burrum mis wild com ml over the trade unions, 

At the very end of the Congress, altei many ol the delegates had ahuady 
departed, Lenin introduced a rest4uiion that condemned the Workers 
Opposition as an anarcho-syiiilieali i deviation , which iht overwhelming 
majority of the remaining delegates adopted, lie then introduced a resolution 
on ‘party unityb that castigated the existence of all intra-party groups that had 
‘separate platforms—in short, factions- It called for their dissolution on pain 
of immediate expulsion horn the party. As the resolution stated. 



All class-conscious workers must clearly realise that factionalism of any kind 
is harmful and impermissible, for no matter how members of individual 
groups may desire to safeguard Party unity, factionalism in practice ineviu 
ably leads to the weakening of team-work and to intensified and repeated 
attempts by the enemies of the governing Party, who have wormed their way 
into it, to widen the cleavage and use it for counter-revolutionary purposesd 8 


This was a historic and fateful resolution. Passed only by the rump of the 
Congress, it banned factional opposition as such. Unknown even to those who 
voted for it, the resolution also contained a secret provision that gave the 
Central Committee the authority to expel any party member by a two-thirds 
vote with the consent of the local unit to which the member belonged Hi is 


article was kept secret from the party membership for two years and was ucvn 
abrogated. In later years Trotsky alleged that Lenin had been reluctant to ban 

factions and had done so only as a temporary emergency measure. I r. 

himself later said the resolution had been ‘an extreme measure . .. adopicd 
specially, in view of the dangerous situation''*-- that is, the existence ol tin 
Workers’ Opposition. Bui there is nothing in Lenin’s writings or his hehavioi 
in show that he ever intended to abrogate the resolution. And tlu eon 
sequences of die enlirr provision lasied long aim the Workers Opposition 
was ellec lively banned 
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as the Russian Communist movements, left no doubt that, by voting tor the 
anti-faction resolution, he was surrendering his intellectual and political 
freedom of expression to the orders of the Central Committee. 'In voting lor 
this resolution,’ Radek declared, 


I feel it can well be turned against us, and nevertheless I support it. ... Let 
the Central Committee in a moment of danger take the severest measures 
against the best party comrades, if it finds this necessary. ... Let the Central 
Committee even be mistaken! That is less dangerous than the wavering 
which is now observable. Jl 


Afterward, in practice, the resolution banned not only the Workers’ Opposi¬ 
tion but all organized criticism of the party. Internal democracy came to an 
end. Stalin did not have to invent top-down reassignments of party officials 
and purges to mute oppositionists and critics; Lenin’s anti-faction resolution 
had laid the groundwork. Workers’ Opposition members were banished to 
places far from Moscow. Alexandra Kollontai was dispatched on diplomatic 
missions to Norway, Mexico and Sweden; Shliapnikov was ultimately expelled 
from the party and, in the 1930s, was executed by Stalin’s police. Moreover, 
the resolution eliminated most ol the dwindling freedoms for non-Bolshevik 
parties in Russia. The remaining Mensheviks, who had been trying to live 
within the parameters established by the Bolsheviks for 'loyal socialists’, were 
banned, as was every' organization that had previously enjoyed a legal il harried 
existence. With this resolution the Bolsheviks established not only a one-party 
state but one that endowed the party’s Central Committee with enormous 
powers. The single most important person in creating the October Revolu¬ 
tion—Lenin—had now become that Revolution’s executioner, usurping it 
with a totalitarian state. 


Leninist immorality, in fact, not only destroyed the October Revolution in 
Russia, it poisoned the socialist movement internationally and, together with 
the different but chronic pathologies of Social Democracy, deprived the 
revolutionary tradition of its moral high ground. Communist literature 
regressed from a vital body of theory into mechanical formulas. Argument was 
replaced by ad ftominem attacks and ideological vulgarity. 'Criticisms’, if such 
they could be called, made reckless use of highly charged epithets such as 
‘petty' bourgeois’, ‘kulak’, and even ‘counter-revolutionary’ in lien ol reasoned 
analysis, and critics were accused, noi ol dissent, but of social crimes, in Soviet 
Russia, honestly expressed views were not rebut led 1ml i tiininiilLed; nr 
i usations ol ‘deviations' It inn l lie party line ini m il Jissi nt into a it lon\ to In 
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The program of the Workers’ Opposition was limited by its acceptance *>l 
the single-party Communist regime and was woefully lacking in a program lor 
the peasantry. But it had been the last best chance within the Communist 
Party to restore its relatively libertarian program of 1917-—assuming that trade 
unions controlling economic life could avoid bureaucratization, foster indus¬ 
trial democracy, and function in tandem with factory committees. Had it been 
able to break with the Bolsheviks and work with the Left SRs (and perhaps 
made common cause with the so-called Greens), a broader movement might 
well have emerged. How far it could have reversed the party’s rapid movement 
toward a bureaucratic dictatorship and ultimately Stalin’s autocracy, however, 
will never be known. But the dissolution of this libertarian tendency drove the 
final nail into the coffin of party democracy and opened the door to personal 
rule. Authority would be vested in the Central Committee, then in the smaller 
Politburo, and finally in the person of the party’s general-secretary, Josef Stalin. 
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CHAPTER 52 


The Third Revolution 



TI IE MAKHNOVSHCHINA 


That Russia underwent a first revolution in February 1917 and a second 
revolution in October is self-evident. Did Russia have the potential for a third 
revolution? The Left SRs and the Workers Opposition were not revolutionary, 
because both worked within the parameters of the existing authoritarian 
regime. Although the Left SRs challenged one-party Communist rule, they did 
not challenge the existing government; the Workers 1 Opposition, for its part, 
did not challenge one-party Communist rule. But several other movements did 
arise during the civil war that support the notion that the Russian Revolution, 
like those that preceded it, possessed the potential for a major third revolution. 

The most sustained and dramatic of these movements were the Ukrainian 
guerrillas led by Nestor Makhno, who called himself an anarchist and variously 
united with or fought against the Bolsheviks for some three years. The 
makhnovshduna (as this movement was called) developed within the social 
chaos of wartime Ukraine, in which semi-feudal and bourgeois nationalists 
competed with socialists, peasants and warlords to carve out fiefdoms and an 
independent Ukrainian state. As Bruce Lincoln observes, 


Mo region of the Russian Empire witnessed more violence, more destruc¬ 
tion, and mo tv unvarnished cruelly of man and man during Russia's Civil 
Wat than the Ukraine . , , Its lands repeatedly torn by German occupation, 
bolshevik expansionism, Ukrainian nationalism, peasant anarchism, and 
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Ukraine an independent state. The privileged strata of the population, espe¬ 
cially the landlords who had forfeited their lands following the Soviet Land 
Decree, turned to Germany for protection against Soviet Russia and in Feb¬ 
ruary 1918 abetted the invasion of German troops in their eastward march. 
Under the terms of the Brest-Litovsk treaty (signed on 3 March), Germany 
annexed the Ukraine. But several months later, when the Rada proved dilatory 
in collecting grain for export to Berlin, the Germans abandoned the Rada and 
established in its stead a puppet government headed by Hetman Skoropadsky 

Nestor Makhno, a semi-literate Ukrainian peasant and onetime foundry 
worker, began his political life in an anarcho-commumst group in 1906, at the 
age of seventeen. Several years later he was arrested for engaging in a terrorist 
plot that led to the death ol a district police officer and was sentenced to be 
hanged. Because of his youth, however, his death sentence was commuted to 
imprisonment, starting in 1910, in the Butyrk prison in Moscow. There he 
befriended Pyotr Arshinov, an anarchist who had been jailed for smuggling 
anarchist literature into Russia. Arshinov systematically taught Makhno the 
basic doctrines of Bakunin and Kropotkin, transforming the unschooled 
peasant into a committed anarchist. 

Both Arshinov and Makhno were freed by the February Revolution's 
amnesty of March 1917, after which Makhno quickly made his way back to the 
town of his birth, Guliai-Pole, in southeastern Ukraine/* There he formed a 
Peasant Union to defend the lands that the peasants had seized; by August, 
when the Peasant Union became the local so%net, he became the chairman of 
its executive committee. He also organized a small band of guerrillas whose 
avowed aim was To expropriate ., * the people's wealth; the land, factories, 
plants, printing shops/ 2 

in the spring of 1918 Skoropadsky's forces and the advancing German and 
Austrian troops reached Makhno's home province, Eka term os lav. Faced with 
the likelihood of capture by the invaders, Makhno, on the advice of local 
anarchists, made his way into Soviet Russia, partly to escape capture and partly 
to make contact with anarchists in Russian cities and gain their support for his 
efforts in the Ukraine. Making his way through the river towns, he surfaced in 
Moscow in June, where he met with the city's anarchists. Their relative inac¬ 
tivity and lack of fighting spirit disappointed him, and when he visited Kro- 


* Contrary lo some accounts, Cadiai Pole was iml a village bm a sizable commercial, 
administrative and industrial cenier ol about M/OiKl residents M mpported two 
churches, dace schools, a hospital, a posl olfii e and a synagogue h contained twn 
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potkin, the sedate anarchist elder was ‘not very taken with Makhno. ' By 
contrast, when Makhno was obliged to deal with Lenin in order to obtain 
documents for his return to the Ukraine, the Bolshevik leader was apparently 
quite taken with the outspoken and feisty young anarchist and gave him the 
assistance he requested. Upon his return Makhno organized another guerrilla 
force to engage the Austrian occupiers of his town and their reactionary 
Ukrainian allies, who still held large areas of the region. 

Makhno hatl never received any formal military training and knew nothing 
of military strategy, but he proved to be a brilliant tactician, fighting Cossack - 
style, with a hit-and-run mobility that gave him an incomparable advantage 
over his conventionally schooled opponents. His military prowess lay partly in 
his extraordinary' tactical audacity: on several occasions he and his men 
dressed in their enemies' uniforms, boldly infiltrated their lines, learned of 
their plans, and then attacked them where and when they least expected it. But 
perhaps the most distinguishing feature of Makhno’s guerrilla force—called 
the Revolutionary Insurgent Army—was its remarkable mobility. His troops 
could dash as much as 50 miles in a single day over the open steppelands 
between the Sea of Azov and the Dnieper River, Armed with sabers as well as 
rifles, the cavalry and infantry rode with machine guns on speedy light carts 
drawn by two horses each, allowing them to appear or vanish in a matter of 
hours. They could weave around, dodge, outpace and conquer opposing forces 
that were greatly superior to them in both numbers and armaments. Speed 
gave them the element of surprise: the mdfehirovtsy could suddenly surface as if 
from nowhere and outflank the astonished enemy. If seriously challenged, they 
could quickly demobilize, bury their weapons, and disappear into the general 
peasant population, after which, when summoned, they could remobilize as 
an organized military force. These tactics were deeply rooted in their native 
Cossack tradition of a free-wheeling and democratic fighting force. 

Joined by eager volunteers, Makhno’s army peaked at 20,000 men, fighting 
openly as populist agrarian revolutionaries under an anarchist black flag that 
bore the slogan ‘Liberty or Death’ and later ‘Land for the Peasants and Factories 
for ihc Workers’. 1 ( harismatu; and daring, Makhno earned the deep respect of 
his followers, who bestowed upon him the respectful title batko, or ‘little father’. 

l : olknviiu> the Urnuan capitulation In the Allies in November 1 ( H8, Ger- 
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revolutionary military forces in the area, but aside from the loose detachments 
of the hetman, Petliura, and various warlords and Rada Cossacks, Makhno's 
most serious enemies were General Denikin's well-organized Volunteer Army 
and the Bolsheviks' sizable Red Army. 

Fighting almost continuously during these years. Makhno seldom had the 
opportunity to put his constructive ideas into practice. But between December 
1918 and June 1919, a relative peace existed in an area around Guliai-Pole; 
there was also a hiatus in organized governmental rule. It was at this time that 
the Makhno movement tried to put its libertarian ideas into practice. It 
' established at least four free agricultural communes, numbering 100 to 300 
participants each, in which 'everyone ,.. had to work, each to the extent ol his 
ability/ 5 Food and other goods were distributed in accordance with need, in a 
traditional Communist fashion. The movement also called for the creation of 
soviets—nor the party-controlled Bolshevik version that already existed, but 
"free soviets' from which political parties were reduced to observer status in a 
socially egalitarian system. The Makhnovists demanded; 

The overthrow of the monarchist, coalition, republican and Social-Democratic 
Communist-Bolshevik party governments, which must give place to a free and 
independent soviet order of toilers, without rulers and their arbitrary laws. For 
the true soviet older Is not. the rule of the Social-Democratic Communist- 
Bolsheviks which now calls itself the soviet power, but a higher form of anti¬ 
authoritarian and anti-statist socialism, manifesting itself in the organization ol 
a free, happy, and independent structure for the social life of the toilers. 6 

Michael Pali] observes that Makhnos 'partisans and the peasants understood 
the slogan “free anarcho-communes" to mean free individual farms, and 
decentralized democratic self-government. This was a spontaneous manifesta¬ 
tion of the Ukrainian peasants' anarchism. 17 Makhno's anarchism, in short, was 
the old peasant volya, recast—with modifications -in anarchist terminology.* 


* Notoriously, Makhno disliked cities. When urban workers came to him for advice on 
how to organize, he was unable to offer them coherent suggestions. In October and 
November 1918 his forces occupied two large Ukrainian cities, Ekaterinoslav and 
Alcksandrovsk, where he tried to apply his anarchist principles to urban situations. Bill 
'Makhno's utopian projects .,. failed to win over more than a smalt minority ol work¬ 
ingmen, 1 notes Paul Avrich, Tor, unlike Llic farmers and artisans of she village, who were' 
independent producers accustomed to managing their own allairs, facloiy workers and 
miners operated as interdependent pans ol a complicated mdusnial machine, atid were 
lost without llie guidance ol supcmsnis and nvimual specialists iMoivovn 
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A number of urban anarchists, most notably Voline, Arshinov and Aron 
Baron, found their way to die Ukraine, where they functioned on Makhno’s 
propaganda and educational comtnitrees; but other urban anarchists inflexibly 
denigrated the makhnovshchina as an elemental peasant movement with the 
traits of a military command—no less! Precisely how they expected Makhno’s 
force to fight successfully in strictly a libertarian manner is difficult to deter¬ 
mine. Makhno’s movement, in fact, approximated libertarian socialist prac¬ 
tices as closely as any effective militia army could have done under the 
circumstances. During lulls in the fighting the partisans were permitted to 
elect junior commanders and discuss battle tactics, but no force of 20,000 
men can hope to function along strictly libertarian lines. And no scattered, 
‘spontaneous’, and poorly equipped bands of peasants could have hoped to 
prevail against the trained, organized, and well-armed White and Red armies. 
‘War anarchism’, if such it can be called, required troops to accept a stem 
measure of military discipline. Nor is it likely that ordinary troopers would 
have wanted it any other way, for the makhnm>tsy trusted the batho implicitly 
and answered only to him. With the aid of his most trusted officers (whom he 
appointed), Makhno had to make both tactical and strategic decisions if he 

hoped to prevail against his opponents. 

Meanwhile, in March 1918, soon after the Bolsheviks had driven out 
Petliura’s Directory', Denikin’s White Army advanced into southeastern 
Ukraine and ousted the Reds, The White offensive continued during the 
summer of 1919, capturing Kiev in August, whereupon soviet power in the 
entire Ukraine crumbled. Fortunately lor the Bolsheviks, Makhno s Revolu¬ 
tionary Insurgent Army continually harassed the Whites, but the Insurgent 
Army’s relations with the Red Army were marked by precarious on-oll alli¬ 
ances. The Communists were fundamentally hostile to Makhno: in May 1919 
the Cheka, before it realized that the Reds could use him, tried to assassinate 
the batko. In June Trotsky, who openly forbade the maWmovtsy to call their 
fourth regional congress, demagogically denounced them as counter¬ 
revolutionary’ and ‘kulaks’ and outlawed their leader. 

When circumstances demanded it, however, the mohhnovtsy and the Com¬ 
munists were able to join forces against the Whites. In the late summer ol 
1919, when Denikin began his all-or-nothing northward drive toward Moscow, 
Makhno’s army was accepted into the Red Army as a semi-autonomous force 
and itt tile Ukraine played a decisive role in crippling Denikins ol tensive. 
Attacking die While's neat I hnan in Vplnuliei I‘>10, they < u( Denikin ’s supply 
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contained 60,000 artillery shells. Denikin's drive toward Moscow was aborted, 
and his troops fled pell-mell toward the Black Sea. According to a Le Temps 
correspondent in Moscow, 'There is no doubt that Denikin's defeat is explained 
more by the uprisings ol the peasants who brandished Makhno’s black flag 
than by the success of Trotsky's regular army*’® 

The Communists, needless to say, displayed little gratitude to Makhno for 
his assistance. Shortly after the destruction of Denikin s offensive, Trotsky 
ordered Makhno to debark lor the Polish front, a command that the anarchist 
leader recognized as an effort to remove him from his most supportive region, 
the Ukraine. He refused to leave, whereupon the Communists outlawed his 
army, and for eight months the makhnovtsy were compelled to fight them 
again. In October 1920, however, during Wrangel's march from the Crimea 
into the Ukraine, the Communists and Makhno reached another brief truce, 
based on a Communist promise to amnesty anarchist prisoners and guarantee 
all Russian anarchists freedom to propagate their views. The Reds and 
makhnovtsy then resumed their joint operations against the Whites, during 
which the Insurgent Army again played a vital role. 

Not surprisingly, as soon as WrangePs forces were defeated, Trotsky and his 
- aides reneged on their promise, and on 25 November they seized Makhno's 
commanders—who had just helped them defeat Wrangel—and summarily 
executed them. The Cheka raided Makhno’s headquarters and murdered most 
of his staff. Makhno himself, together with a small force, managed to elude 
capture. Although his militia force still numbered in the thousands and 
employed extraordinary fighting methods, it could not withstand the organ¬ 
ized assault that the Communists now mounted against it. Finally in 1921, 
wounded and ill, Makhno led 80 of his followers across the Romanian frontier, 
and after several years of imprisonment in Romania and Poland, he made his 
way to permanent exile in Paris in 1925. 

In exile, Makhno and Arshinov evaluated the realities that the makhnovtsy 
had had to face In the Ukraine and concluded that if the anarchist movement 
were to succeed against its well-organized opponents, it needed a co-ordi¬ 
nating center and a coherent program. Almost the entire anarchist establish¬ 
ment—From Errico Malatesta to Alexander Berkman—turned against him, 
impugning him with arguments drawn from the basically individualistic core 
of their ideology. Maligned and subjected to insults of every kind, a bitter 
Arshinov finally returned to Russia, where he fell victim to the Stalinist purges 
of the 1930s. Makhno—the only anarchist to play a significant role in (be 
Russian Revolution, and a heroic one at that died in lonely, ill, 
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THE KRONSTADT REVOLT 


About 25 miles due west of Petrograd, in the Gulf of Finland, lies Kotland 
Island, on whose eastern end Peter the Great built a naval base known as 
Kronstadt, In 1917 the sailors based at Kronstadt were zealous supporters of 
the Bolsheviks; Trotsky repeatedly described them as the ‘pride and glory of 
the Revolution’, and years of shared struggle during the civil war seemed to 
wed the Kronstadters indissolubly to the Bolsheviks. At the end of February 
1921, however, Russia was stunned by an event that constituted a historic 
tragedy. On the night of 28 February, recalls Victor Serge, a former anarchist 
who had become a Communist Party' member, ‘I was awoken by the ringing of 
a telephone. ... An agitated voice told me: “Kronstadt is in the hands of the 
Whites. We are all under orders.” ,c> The description of the uprising as ‘White’ 
was a scandalous fabrication: the sailors at the Kronstadt base had risen / 
against Communist rule for reasons dial had no connection with any counter¬ 
revolutionary' forces in the civil war. 

Since the February Revolution, Kronstadt had been substantially more than 
a naval base: its sailors regarded it as a ‘commune’, notably a unified revo¬ 
lutionary' municipality composed of thousands of workers as well as military 
personnel. In May 1917 the Kronstadt Soviet had defied the Provisional 
Government and proclaimed itself ‘the sole power in the city’ s “; thereafter it 
exercised overall political authority in the island through its general assem¬ 
blies, which were held almost every day in Anchor Square, Kotlin Island’s 
public meeting area. (One local Bolshevik approvingly called these assemblies 
‘Kronstadt’s veche', referring to the medieval popular assemblies of Novgorod 
and Pskov. ‘') The citizens of Kronstadt were consciously creating a new social x 
order based on a mixture ol narodnik and socialist ideas, drawing on the 
directly democratic institutions and practices of the Russian village assemblies. 
The sailors rallied militantly against Kornilov and in October helped seize the 
Winter Palace. Kronstadters were in the forefront of the defense of Petrograd 
against. Kerensky's troops at the beginning of the civil war and against Yude- 
nich’s at its end. Throughout the conflict the Bolsheviks used the sailors 
repeatedly in cope wiih serious trouble spots. Regarded as the praetorian guard 
ol Bolshevism, the sailors were relatively privileged: their lood rations were 
higher than those ol skilled workers in tVirngnuk and their living conditions 
were belter ihan I hose ol many parly oil it ink. 

Kronstadt ■ lailh in Bolshevism liowevn had been slowly deirnoraung 
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joined the short-lived Left SR uprising; and as former peasants, they loathed 
the food requisition squads. In the fall of 1920, after Wrangel was defeated, 
many sailors went hack to their home villages on the mainland and learned 
from their families and neighbors about the suffering of their relatives, friends, 
and neighbors under ‘war communism’. 'When we returned home, one sailor 
later wrote, ‘our parents asked why we fought lor the oppressors [the Bol¬ 
sheviks]. That set us thinking. ”The hunger and Red Terror that had swept 
through the countryside incensed them. I he very qualities that had made the 
sailors ‘the pride and glory' of the Revolution’—their outrage at injustice—now 
worked against the regime. Between August 1920 and March 1921, half of the 
Kronstadt Communist Party’s 4000 members either left the party or were 

purged. 

Meanwhile on the mainland the unusually severe winter of 1921 had 
brought the Petrograd and Moscow proletarians’ endurance to a breaking 
point: they' now had had all they could take of ‘war communism , with its 
near-starvation rations, its shortages of coa 1 and oil, its scarcity ol warm 
clothing, shoes and fuel, and above all its abusive commissars, who seemed to 
live in relative comfort. Almost evety aspect of daily life had become intoler¬ 
able. Food prices were soaring: between January and February 1921 the price 
of potatoes and rye bread increased almost threefold—and on 22 January the 
government cut the already inadequate bread ration by a third. Cold and 
hungry workers left their workplaces to walk, poorly shod il not barefoot, into 
the countryside to forage for wood and food for their families. When they tried 
to bring even their desperately paltry supplies back to the city, they were 
stopped by government roadblocks, searched, and their goods confiscated. 

The workers were left with no choice but to take mass action: February saw 




a new wave of factory rallies, demonstrations and strikes. Despite their phy¬ 
sical exhaustion, thousands of workers in Petrograd, Moscow, and other cities 
took to the streets with placards that called for ‘free trade’ between town and 
country', higher rations, and an end to grain requisitioning. In Petrograd the 
remaining Mensheviks spurred on these demonstrations with leaflets calling 
for an end to Bolshevik decrees, the liberation of all imprisoned socialists, 
freedom of speech and the press, and free elections to factory committees and 
soviets. Despite heavy Cheka repression, the remaining SIC also participated in 


his agitation, calling above all for the restoration oi the Constituent Assembly. 
In 2^ February a general strike swept through Petrograd, starring at the 
fm hoc hoy metalworks and spreading through many plains and shops in the 


ei 


ly, even encompassing ihe much reduced numbei n[ Puiilnv workers, 
the goveimnrni icspniuk’d wilh lockouis and < heka lenor. She ( heka 
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Zinoviev, the Petrograd parry boss. iiu-d m snlh n ihe icirni by romnliii).; i<' 
several of the strikers' demands \n esn.i Inod ration would be provided. lie 
announced; the detested mad bleu k*. hriwn n mwii and emu ary would be 
removed; and plans were undo way 10 put an end to War communism. 
Between these concessions and ( heka intimidation, the Bolshevik leadership 


ended the strike alter a week. 

Kronstadt, 25 miles away, knew little of the workers 5 February demon¬ 
strations. The government feared that 11 news of the protests reached Kron¬ 
stadt, the sailors would rise in solidarity with their long-standing allies, the 
Petrograd proletariat, and present a Formidable threat to the regime. The 
government thus ordered all news of the strike to he censored—so tightly were 
the press and radio controlled by the Communist regime, in fact, that it largely 
succeeded in preventing it from reaching the sailors. Even so, rumors of 
demonstrations in Petrograd filtered from the city to the island. On 26 Feb¬ 
ruary 1 sailors held emergency general crew meetings on the base's largest 
battleships. Finally the crews of the dreadnoughts Pctropavlovsk and Sevastopol 
decided to send a 26-man delegation to Petrograd to observe the situation 

there and report back to their comrades. 

Led by Stepan Petrichenko, an old rebel and former Communist Party 
member, the observers found the city's factories surrounded by troops and the 
workers patently fearful of speaking openly. One of the more courageous 
workers told the Kronstadters: 


We have no shoes and no clothes. We are physically and morally terrorized. 
Each and every one of our requests and demands is met by the authorities 
with terror, terror, endless terror. Look at the prisons of Petrograd and you 
will see how many of our comrades sit there after being arrested in the last 

three days. 1 ' 


Returning to the island on 28 February, the indignant sailors reported their 
(hidings to the two ships 1 crews. The outraged sailors thereupon drew up a 
resolution that contained fifteen basic demands: new elections by secret ballot 
n> tier so\ lew; rnmplelr Ireeilom of speech and press for all u orkers, peasants, 
l eh socialisi parlies, and anan bisis; freedom ol assembly lor trade unions and 
peasam oigani/aiions; hhnatinn ol all soi i.ilist political pnsonns and all 
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rations for all citizens; the right of peasants to full access to their land (but not 
the right to hire labor); the end of food requisitions; and the right, of craftsmen 
freely to sell their goods. The resolution was signed by Petrichenko (as 
chairman of the squadron meeting) and G.P. Perepelkin (as secretary). The 
Kronstadters still believed in the utopian ideals of the October Revolution for 
which the Bolsheviks had ostensibly once stood, especially the slogan Ail 
power to the soviets! '; a government of free soviets, representing the Toilers' of 
Russia, to replace the increasingly one-party Communist regime. 

The next day, 1 March, in Anchor Square, a general meeting of 15,000 
people heard the delegation of observers repeat their report on Petrograd to the 
general public, Petrichenko read the Petropavlovsk resolution, which was 
greeted by enthusiastic cheers, The Communist representative in attendance 
tried to defend the government, but his arrogance infuriated the crowd, who 
drove him from the podium. The assembly then voted to endorse the reso- 
lotion and to send a second delegation of sailors to Petrograd, to inform the 
workers about the resolution. As soon as this 30-person delegation reached 
T " Petrograd, the Cheka arrested them, and nothing more was ever heard of them. 

The following day 300 local delegates assembled for a conference to organ¬ 
ize new elections for the Kronstadt Soviet. Nikolai Kuzmin, the Communist 
commissar of the Baltic Fleet, grimly warned the delegates not to form a dual 
power against the government: If the delegates wanted an armed struggle/ he 
threatened, They would get it/ 14 This warning was received with open hosti- 
,/ lity, and the Kronstadters proceeded to arrest Kuzmin. The Kronstadters had 
now openly defied the regime. White the conference was still in session, a 
message arrived that fifteen truckloads of heavily armed Red troops were at 
that moment crossing the ice in order to disband the meeting. This informa¬ 
tion was in fact erroneous, but the conference, not knowing this at the time, 
decided on the advice of Petrichenko to establish a five-man Provisional 
Revolutionary Committee to administer the city until a new Kronstadt Soviet 
could be elected. By forming this clearly military body, the naval base had 
passed the point of no return; it was now in a state of insurrection, and an 
armed conflict with the Communist state was inevitable. A new periodical, the 
"Kronstadt Izyestia , proclaimed, "All power to the soviets, not to political par¬ 
ties 7 and 'victory or death;' 13 

The mainland authorities 7 greatest fear, again, was that fire uprising might 
spread—first to the Red Army conscripts garrisoned in the .Petrograd area, 
then to the relatively subdued workers. The ("ommunisi press went to 
work, vigorously denouncing the kronstadters as dangerous cntmier 
trvohninnai irs- knowingly shrieking false < linns , nl .i Whin (maid ploi io 
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to contain and suppress [lie uprising. On 5 March this committee warned that 
the insurgents would be 'shot like partridges' if they refused to surrender 
within 24 hours. On the same day Trotsky issued an ultimatum demanding 
that the mutinous sailors surrender immediately and unconditionally. 

The waters ol the Finnish gulf between Kronstadt and Petrograd freeze over 
for four months during winter, and the ice ordinarily does nor melt until the 
end of March. During these months the ice is thick enough to sustain a 
substantial infantry force. On such ice, troops that set out on foot could cross 
the gulf and likely take the fortress. Although the fortress's main defense, the 
dreadnoughts—the largest and the most sophisticated warships in the Red 
Wavy—would be able to fire on them, the ships would he immobilized by the 
ice and incapable of maneuvering around the gulf. During the first week of 
March 1921, however, the ice was beginning to melt in several areas, and if the 
melting continued sufficiently, the base, with its fortresses and artillery, would 
become virtually impregnable, and the two dreadnoughts would be able to 
maneuver around the gulf and bombard Red troop concentrations at will. They 
could also enter the Baltic Sea and obtain ammunition and supplies for the 
base Irom sympathetic depots along the coast. Those supplies were in fact 
much needed. The winter of 1920-21 was a very harsh one, and the sailors 
were suffering from insufficient food and clothing as well as a dearth of oil 
reserves. Kronstadt was not stocked sufficiently to withstand even a moder¬ 
ately extended siege; the sailors could only hope that the ice would break up 
early enough to spare them from a repressive and bloody Communist victory. 

To retain its advantage, the Communist government acted at once. It 
brought in the singularly brilliant Red general, Mikhail Tukhaehevsky, to plan 
and command the attack. On 7 March Tukbachevsky’s preparations were 
complete, and his troops opened artillery fire on a chain of forts in the gulf that 
linked Kronstadt to the coast. The Kronstadters returned fire, both from the 
dreadnoughts and from the fortress itself. That night a severe blizzard buried 
the ice around the fortress in huge drifts. The fog was so dense that visibility 
was zero. Nonei hr less in the early morning hours of 8 March the Reds began 
their advance, but the Kronstadters opened fire and easily repulsed them, 
leaving about BOO dead and 2000 wounded strewn on the ice. 

On 8 March the sailors proclaimed a radically new goal in an article called 
AVI mi \\ { Are I igliting For': Kronstadt, they announced, was moving beyond 
ihe Febiuary and t iolm revolutions '3 It re ai Knmsiadl ihe lira stone ol die 
fluid M'vnfuJinii has hern laid, l! I lie sailors wi n eouhdeui dial thru untisinr 
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years of hunger, continuous shortages of the necessities of life, and above all 
Cheka terrorism had all taken their toll Now socially inert, they were pre¬ 
occupied with the pursuit of the immediate means of life. As Emma Goldman, 
a witness to the events, was grimly to recall; 

The Petrograd strikers ... were weakened by slow starvation and their 
energy sapped. >,. They had no more fight nor faith left to come to the aid 
of their Kronstadt comrades who had so selflessly taken up their cause and 
who were about to give up their lives for them. Kronstadt was forsaken by 
Petrograd and cut off from the rest of Russia/ 7 




The Bolsheviks used every device at their disposal to forestall a mainland 
revolt. On 8 March the Tenth Party Congress (the Congress that would reject 
the Workers' Opposition’s program of trade union hegemony and ban fac¬ 
tions) was just convening in. Moscow. One action of that Congress would be to 
/declare the end of ‘war communism' and abolish forced grain requisitions; 
peasants would henceforth have to turn over to the government only one- 
quarter of their harvest, after which they were free to dispose of the rest—even 
to sell it on the open market. Freedom of trade for small-scale industry as well 
as agriculture was to he restored. These changes would shift Russia to a less 
restrictive economy, thereby reducing much discontent and, hopefully, allow 
the people finally to get enough to ear. 

Meanwhile Tukhachevsky's forces were too demoralized by the failure of the 
first assault to repeat their headlong rush, over open ice, under Kronstadt's 
artillery fire. Tukhachevsky, gloomily watching the ice begin to break up, had 
to act quickly and urgently called for massive reserves and material Fresh 
troops were brought in from distant Russian cities, and on 10 March he 
ordered another attack upon the base, which failed, followed two days later by 
still another charge on the ice, which also failed. 

To all appearances the Kronstadt sailors and soldiers were victorious. But in 
fact their straitened circumstances forced them to live on a daily ration of a 
quarter-pound of ry e bread and a potato biscuit, with fragments of horsemeat 
and a few handfuls of oats. They issued appeal after appeal for proletarian and 
troop support from the mainland, but to their increasing disgust their appeals 
received no response—not even from Petrograd. 

By 15 March Tukhachevsky had marshaled a formidable force: airplanes, 
massive guns, the ablest officers* and 45,000 soldiers, including cadets ami 
( hekisi.s, A large proportion of the troops wnc ( nmmimisi I'any members, 
including many delegates Imm ilu I ruth Parly < migiev-., who kid been 
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and all factions). I he delegates also brought the masses of Petrograd the news 
that the congress had abolished food requisitions and would now permit Free 
trade between city and countryside. The news of these reforms produced such 
feelings ot jubilation that even the Communists themselves were startled. 
Observes Bruce Lincoln: Not even Lenin could have anticipated how quickly 
the abolition of one of the most despised programs of War Communism would' 
rally the Russians behind tine Bolsheviks and against Kronstadt. 113 After four 
years of debilitating civil war, workers and peasants rallied behind the gov¬ 
ernment and turned their backs on the Kronstadt sailors. - / 

It was In this new setting that, on the afternoon of 16 March, the Reds 
began their attack on Kronstadt. Artillery struck the Petropavlovsk and the 
Sevastopol, and aircraft bombarded the fortress. Tukhachevsky then launched a 
massive attack on the base, originating from three points on the coast. About 
50,000 well-armed, relatively well-fed troops were pitted against 15,000 
hungry insurgents. In the darkness of the morning of 17 March shock troops 
inched forward on all tours over the ice, which was thawing and pocked with 
treacherous holes that swallowed up many besiegers in the icy waters of the 
gulf, just as the Red troops reached the perimeter of the base, searchlights and 
flares from the Island suddenly illuminated the night, exposing the attackers to 
heavy machine-gun fire, grenades and artillery. At daylight, however, the next 
wave of attackers breached the perimeter of the base, and day-long street 
fighting raged throughout the island s streets. One by one the Reds captured 
the peripheral torts. Shortly before midnight the two dreadnoughts fell to the 
assault, and the Reds used the ships 1 radios to send out victory messages to 
their commanders on the mainland. They were premature: not until noon on 
18 March—ironically, the 50th anniversary of the Paris Commune—did 
Kronstadt's resistance come to a final end. 

On the evening of the 17 March, when it was clear that all was lost, some 
800 Kronstadters, including eleven members of the base's Revolutionary 
Committee, escaped across the ice to safety in Finland, followed by 700 
defenders of the base. Had they surrendered to the government, they 
undoubtedly would have been executed, as all the prisoners were. During the 
lighting lhe Reds look no prisoners; captives were shot summarily. Capturing 
Kronstadi probably co.se the Red troops some 10,000 dead, wounded and 
missing, I he mimbei of Krnnsiadi sailors and their supporters who lost their 
lives ts iioi known: at least 600 an believed to have been killed, 1000 were 
wounded and f >dO\\in lakiii piromi I hr yovei nil It nt lain promised die 
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They had hoped their 'third revolution’ would sweep across Russia and restore 
soviet democracy. When the Menshevik leader Fyodor Dan met Kronstadt 
sailors awaiting execution In jail, they' expressed bitter resentment toward the 
Petrograd workers, who ‘would not support them and sold them down the 
drain lor a pound of meat." 1 ' Israel Getzler observes that ‘some captured 
sailors, when transported in chains on trucks through the streets of Petrograd 
to the place of execution, are reported to have sworn at groups of workers 
whom they passed,’ 20 

The blood of the captured Kronstadt sailors, who were murdered with a 
vindictiveness that beggars description, proved to be the blood that had once 
given vitality to the revolution itself. For a century, as we have seen, a vital 
political culture of critical thought, rebellion and self-sacrificing dedication had 
struggled to undermine the tsarist autocracy, successfully bringing it down in 
February' 1917. This century-old culture was now ruthlessly stamped out, not 
only in Kronstadt but throughout Russia, by a ‘Leninism’ based on political 
opportunism and repression, even of once-unimpeachable socialist militants. 

In fact, the revolutionary socialists, no less than the Kronstadters, had 
overestimated the inherent revolutionary potential of the working class. The 
broad mass of Petrograd workers—the most class-conscious in Russia—were 
motivated by their desire for better living and working conditions, not for 
seeming abstractions like a socialist society, let alone world revolution. Such 
cries came primarily from the quasi-proletarian revolutionary intelligentsia. 
The astonishing shift in loyalties by the large majority of Russian proletarians 
during the Kronstadt uprising suggests that they could very well have been 
won over to capitalism if it offered a livable income and improved living 
standards. No sooner did the Bolsheviks abandon ‘war communism' in 1921 


and replace it with the New' Economic Policy (or NEP, which allowed lor tree 
trade and income differentials, including the making of profit), than the 
workers ceased to demand workers’ control of the economy and trade unions 
and to support the Workers’ Opposition. 

Following the Tenth Party Congress and the defeat of Kronstadt, the vital 
political culture of 1917 came to an end. Whatever political life remained in 
Russia existed at the summits of the Communist Party, with little or no echoes 
among the workers. When at length Trotsky initiated his struggle against 
Stalin’s nationalistic chauvinism and the concept of ‘socialism in one country’, 
he gained virtually no support from the onec- revolutionary workers and even 
intelligentsia who had at one time been so responsive to even the most 
extremist elements among die Russian masses. I he Revolution had all bin 
< omc to fin end. 
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THE GREEN REVOLT 


But not entirely so, Ironically, it was in die countryside, among the peasantry, 
that attempts to achieve the egalitarian ideal of vofya persisted into 1922. 
During the civil war the food requisition squads, while onerous, had not been 
sufficient to provoke a peasant war against the soviet government. Following 
the defeat ol Denikin and Wrangel in 1920, however, the peasants saw no 
reason for requisitions to continue. When they did indeed continue after the 
Whites were gone, peasant anger at the Communists flared up with a fury that 
brought Russia to the point of a major agrarian uprising. 

The authentic center of the peasant war emerged in the province of Tambov, 
long an SR stronghold, which had suffered heavily during the civil war: 
Denikin’s troops had laid waste to much of the land and aroused bitter peas¬ 
ant resistance. The principal organizer of the last great uprising was an SR 
member, Alexander Antonov, who had broken with the PSR to join the Left 
SRs. Following the repression of the Left SRs in 1918, he had gone into hiding 
in the woods, where he covertly gathered a band of 150 zealous peasant 
guerrillas. When food requisition squads arrived in the fall of 1918, Antonov 
lought them as best he could; nevertheless he lay low for two years as the civil 
war raged around his band Finally, and quite suddenly, in the summer of 
1920 he emerged to fight the Bolsheviks—-this time with a well-organized force 
of 6000 committed villagers. 

The local Tambov SRs (in defiance of the more conservative PSR leadership) 
were heavily preoccupied with preparing for the uprising and drew up a 
statement of purpose that, in turn, was adopted by a provincial peasants' 
congress in May 1920. Clearly influenced by populist thinking, the statement 
made classic SR demands, including the convening of a new constituent 
assembly, but with recallable representatives; socialization of land; and broad 
civil liberties and rights. In reality, however, the movement was motivated less 
by ideology than by a desire ro avenge Bolshevik abuses. Participants in the 
various scattered bumy that made up the uprising had several common goals: 
to end grain requisitions; to restore free trade with the cities; to overthrow the 
{ 'omniums! govern mem; and to re-establish peasant self-rule and defend volya 


in the form ol free local soviets. 

Many of ilirh goals, m rlleeU < [uscly resembled those ol ihe Left SRs rather 
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every turn by [Peter] Tokmakov as the chief Left SR representative on the 
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scene. 
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The Tambov rising began in August 1920, when a requisition squad arrived 
in the village of Kamenka to appropriate grain. Although the harvest had been 
poor that year, the Reds had imposed a very steep grain levy on Kamenka. If 
the peasants had turned over as much grain as the squad demanded, they 
would have starved simply for lack of planting seed. Seeing no alternative, the 
Kamenka peasants killed seven members of the requisition squad and then 
armed themselves with guns and pitchforks. Joined by peasants from neigh¬ 
boring villages, they formed a small militia and prepared for more such actions 
against requisitioned. Kamenka and its neighboring villages proceeded to 
overthrow their official soviets—which were stacked with Communist Party 
members and provided them with no outlet lor political expression—and 
replaced them with Peasant Unions (or STKs). Local SRs and Lett SRs had 
played a great role in organizing these unions, which soon became peasant- 
elected local governmental bodies and formed a widespread network 
throughout rural Russia. 

The rebels thereupon decided to march on Tambov, but no sooner had they 
come within ten miles of the city than the Bolsheviks attacked them in force 
and drove them off. The Reds then inflicted a widespread terror campaign on 
the countryside, burning villages, executing peasants, and commandeering 
their herds. This repression served only to incite farther peasant revolts. 
Rebellion now spread rapidly into the southern half of the province, then 
rolled in wave upon wave throughout much of rural Russia, sweeping from 
Saratov to Voronezh and Penza; to Smolensk, Bdorussia, Novgorod and Tver; 
to the Ukraine, the middle Volga, the northern Caucasus and western Siberia. 

In November 1920 Antonov was elected military chief ol the rising, and 
deservedly so; as Rad key observes, he was 'an organizer of the first magnitude, 
converting bands of deserters and rustics into a regular army—the most for¬ 
midable of all the Green forces—and mounting a system of communications 
and espionage that was the envy and—for long—the despair of his enemies. 

By the end of 1920 Antonov had built up the Greens into a militia-army of 
about 20,000 uniformed men, mainly deserters from the Red Army as well as 
ordinary peasants, They were organized into various subsections (for machine 
guns, intelligence, communications, economics, supplies, and even a kind ol 
peasant Cheka) that might be found in any sizable lied contingent. As Rad key 
- observes, the Greens ‘were constituted as a regular army and everywhere eoukl 
lie detected the skilled hand of military specialists ! hough illicit opi rating in 
small tletat limn Ms, l it ent Ion c\ were gi imped in i cgimn its in In Ijyitli s, and 
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Almost intuitively using tactics very similar to those of Makhno, Antonov's 
detachments were everywhere, appearing and disappearing at will. Like the 
makhnovlsy, they were largely horse borne and hence highly mobile, carrying on 
guerrilla operations that could vanish into a friendly village. Most of the 
peasant population supported them. In each village the STK—or simply the 
obshchina mobilized—led and equipped the Green troops, gathered intelli¬ 
gence for them, helped with communications, and provided aid for the troops’ 
families. 

By end of 1920, the Greens had driven the Reds out of large parts of 
Tambov, and by March 1921 soviet power had ceased to exist in much of the 
province. Early in 1921, once the White armies were defeated, some 23 
million Red Army soldiers were demobilized; many of them, on arriving home, 
joined up with the Greens, In a number of provinces Red Army soldiers 
mutinied and joined Green bands. These forces combined swelled the ranks of 
the Greens to a peak of 40,000, 

Armed with crude weapons, the Greens waged what Orlando Figes calls 4 a 
savage war of vengeance against the Communist regime J and 'what Lenin 
himself acknowledged was the greatest threat his regime had ever had to 
face.’ 24 Waging a cruel guerrilla war, the Greens murdered—and often tor¬ 
tured—thousands of Bolsheviks, ransacked soviet and party offices, razed 
police stations and courts, looted schools, and especially destroyed grain 
collection centers. The grain they recovered was often duly carted back to the 
plundered villages. In midwinter of 1920-21 the Cheka reported that there 
were 118 peasant uprisings in the country, most notably in Saratov, Samara, 
Simbirsk, Penza and western Siberia. 

But the fiercest struggle was waged in Tambov, where the Left SRs had sunk 
their deepest roots. In the spring of 1921 the Communist government was 
finally able to concentrate all the troops at its disposal against the Tambov 
insurgents—amounting to 50,000 battle-hardened soldiers, as well as abund¬ 
ant military equipment. These assets were placed, again, under the command 
of Tukhaclievsky, who was fresh from suppressing the Kronstadt revolt. The 
Red commander launched a decisive assault on Antonov’s forces and waged a 
campaign o( mass i error against the villages that supported the uprising. 
( lap mrnI rebels and their families — in some cases, entire villages—were 
interned in concentration ramps and lain'‘either■ executed nr deponed to the 
Arctic. About 100,000 in all were rounded up lot imprisonment nr deporta¬ 
tion, and I L000 wen shot Within a month die Neds aided by a new 
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the NEP in full gear—significant peasant resistance came to an end. The defeat 
of the Kronstadt uprising, in conjunction with the ban on factions at the Tenth 
Party Congress, had already brought the Russian Revolution to a definitive 
end. The 'third revolution' that had been attempted by a wide range of 
groups—the Workers' Opposition, the Left SRs, the Makhno movement, the 
Kronstadt sailors, and the Greens-—had failed. After the fall of Kronstadt, any 
hope of restoring the all-too-brief accomplishments of 1917—-free soviets, 
factory committees, independent unions, and democracy—was definitively 
vanquished. The defeat of the third revolution in Russia scarred the revolu¬ 
tionary tradition itself, contributing to the myth that revolution as such is 
inherently destructive and that what exists is always far preferable to ideals of 
what could be.. 

The most radical notions of social revolution had run their course in Russia 
to an extern that Bolshevik leaders before 1917 could never have anticipated. 
Marxian theory notwithstanding, revolution had occurred not in the most 
advanced capitalist country but in the least, under conditions that could not 
provide the material base for a socialist society. Lenin's gamble with history- 
rested on his hope that a proletarian revolution in the East would be decided 
by a successful revolution in the West. 

In the next few years, to be sure, the Russian Revolution shed sparks that 
blew westward and ignited in Europe. It was there that the proletariat pro¬ 
duced flames of varying intensity-—especially in Germany, the most indus¬ 
trialized country on the Continent with the most seemingly secure socialist 
tradition. But it would also be there that notions of proletarian hegemony and 
class solidarity were put to the ultimate test, with results that had decisive 
consequences for the rest of the twentieth century. 
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Within the massive literature on these revolutions, the following English- 
language books were of particular interest to me in writing volume three ol The 
Third Resolution. 


PART VIII: THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION OF 1905 

Among general histories of Russia, Michael T. Florinsky's two-volume Russia: 
A History and an Interpretation (New York: Macmillan, 1947) is somewhat 
dated but nonetheless comprehensive, covering Russia from its very begin¬ 
nings to 1945. Above alI T the book is very readable, Nicholas V. Riasanovsky’s, 
A History of Russia (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1984), 
surveys Kievan, Muscovite, Imperial, and Soviet Russia. Bernard Pares s A 
idis of Russia (New York: Random House, 1965), examines a wide range of 
factors—economic, political, clerical, military, and cultural—for each major 
period. Geoffrey Hosking, Russia: People and Umpire , 1552-1917 (Cambridge, 
Masse H&rvard University Press, 1994), focuses on imperial Russia, from its 
beginnings up to 1917. 

Several excellent books bring the reader directly into the workplace and the 
rural commune of pre revolution ary Russia. Donald Mackenzie Wallace, Russia 
on hie Eve of War and Revolution (1877; rpt. Princeton, NJ + : Princeton Uni¬ 
versity Press, I96 0, written by a Briton who lived in Russia in the 1870s, 
describes prerevolutionary Russia based on personal experiences, interviews, 
and local documents, Olga Semyonova I bur -Sluinskaiu's Village fife m iitte 
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Dorothy Atkinson, The End of the Russian Land Commune, 1905-1930 
(Stanford, Calif,; Stanford University Press, 1983), examines the traditional 
agrarian commune with remarkable acuity, tracing it from its origins through 
the Revolutions ol 1905 and 1917, the civil war, and various Soviet agrarian 
policies up to 1929. It refutes the Marxist myth that the commune was an 
archaism in its death throes under the assault of large-scale capitalist agri¬ 
culture. 

On the emergence of Russian populism in the nineteenth century, Franco 
Venturfs The Roots of Revolution: A History oj the Populist and Socialist Move¬ 
ments in Nineteenth Centiuy Russia , trans. Francis Haskell (London: Web 
denfeld and Nicolson, I960), is the indisputable classic, surveying in 
exhaustive detail Herzen, Bakunin, Chemyshevsky, Tkachev, and Lavrov, as 
well as populist groups culminating in the Narodnaya Volya. Avrahm Yar- 
molinsky s Rond to Revolution: A Century of Russian Radicalism (London: 
Cassell, 1957) also focuses on the rise of that movement, starting in the 1830s. 
James H. Billingtorbs Mikhailovsky and Russian Populism (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1958) highlights the life and work ol' Nicholas Mikhailovsky, a populist 
theorist and leader active from the 1860s to about 1905, who edited several 
radical periodicals and was involved in the Chaikovsky circle. Robert Payne's 
The Fortress (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957) traces the story' of indi¬ 
vidual nineteenth-century revolutionaries, from the Decembrists to Bakunin 
and Chemyshevsky and later insurgents. The title refers to the Peter and Paul 
Fortress, where major Russian rebels under tsardom were long imprisoned. 

On the emergence of the Russian labor movement, Semen I, Kanatchikov’s 
A Radical Worker in Tsarist Russia: The Autobiography of Semen Ivanovich 
Kanatchikov-, trans. and ed. Reginald E. Zelnik (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1986), is the memoir of a peasant who participated in the 
knizhoh or study circle milieu of the 1890s and transformed himself into an 
author; the memoir ends in 1905. Victoria E BonnelLs Roots of Rebellion: 
Workers' Politics and Organizations in St Petersburg and Moscow , 1900-1914 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1983), examines in detail the emer¬ 
gence of rebellion among workers who participated in trade unions and other 
voluntary associations in the last decades of tsardom. Richard Pipes’s Social 
Democracy and the St Petersburg Labor Movement , 1885-1897 (Cambridge, 
Mass.; Harvard University Press, 1963), gives a rich and vivid—albeit some¬ 
times arguable-—description of the early labor movement, including the 
kruzhhy. 

On the rise ol the Social Democratic Party, Allan K. YVildm.m , the Mufemg 
i>{ a Workers' Rcvokf/mn Russimi Sontd Dcjmumcvm', LS9J 0 hu ago .aid 
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Menshevik at the Second Party Congress* |.l. H, Keep’s I hr Rise of Social 
Democracy in Russia (Oxford: ( larcndon Press, 196$) emphasizes the party as 
an institution, as disiiiui Irom she individuals who led it, Irom its formative 
years up to 1905. Bertram O, Wolfe’s Ihree Who Made a Revolution: A Bio¬ 
graphical Histoiy (New York; Dial Press, I % I) recounts the activities of Lenin, 
Trotsky, and Stalin in almost novelist k fashion; this eminently readable history 
is nonetheless full of important information and insights. Leonard Schapiro’s 
The Communist Party of the .Soviet Union (1959; New York; Random House, 
1960) traces the rise of the Bolshevik (later Communist) Party' from the 
‘economist’ controversy around 1900 to Stalin’s death in 1953, with particular 
emphasis on Bolshevik conflicts with the Mensheviks before the Revolution 
and the creation of a totalitarian party-state afterwards. 

On the origins and early development of the Socialist Revolutionaries, 
Maureen Perrie’s The Agrarian Policy oj the Russian Socialist-Revolutionary Party; 
From Its Origins Through the Revolution of 1905-1907 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1976), addresses the party’s emergence out of populism; its 
program for the socialization of land, which was intended to embody the 
values of the okshchina ; and its efforts to organize the peasantry as a revolu¬ 
tionary force comparable to the working class. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 is well covered in Sidney Harcave’s The 
Russian Revolution of 1905 (London: Collier-Macmillan, 1970). This relatively 
brief book has an appendix of important documents related to the Revolution. 
Abraham B. Ascher’s The Revolution of 1905: Russia in Disarray (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1988) is a comprehensive account, empha¬ 
sizing the Revolution’s complexity. Solomon M. Schwarz’s The Russian Revo¬ 
lution of 1905: The Workers’ Movement and ike Formation of Bolshevism and 
Menskevism, trans, Gertrude Vakar (Chicago and London: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1961), examines how the Revolution heightened the contradictions 
between Bolshevism and Menshevism and accelerated their separation. Walter 
Sablinsky’s The Road to Bloody Sunday: Father Capon and the St Petersburg 
Massacre of 1905 (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1976), confines 
itself to the Revolution’s opening phases, with particular emphasis on the 
ideas and activities ot Father Capon. Leon Trotsky, 1905, trans. Anya Bostock 
(New York: Random House, 1971), is characteristically brilliant if seldom read. 
Gerald l>, Stu b's 1 905 in Petersburg (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1989) focuses specifically on ihe capital, while Laura tinge Istein’s Moscow. 
/90‘>; Worhhit'•Class (byamra/ion and J’ofifkul Cou/liol (Stanford, (.alii.: 
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PART IX: THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1917 


A comprehensive and authoritative account of the February Revolution is 
Isuyoshi Hasegawa, The February 1 Revolution; Petrograd, 1917 (Seattle, Wash, 
and London: University ofWashington Press, 1981), which focuses intensively 
on the days between 23 February and 3 March, 1917, when tsardom collapsed 
and popular discontent erupted. On the July Days, the popular uprising of the 
following summer, the events are thoroughly explored in Alexander Rabino- 
witch’s highly readable Prelude to Revolution: The Petrograd Bolsheviks and the 
July 1917 Uprising (Bloomington, had.: Indiana University Press, 1968). An 
outstanding eyewitness account of the events from February to October is N. 
N. Sukhanov’s The Russian Revolution 1917, ed. and trans. Joel Carmichael 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1955). This memoir by a Menshevik 
Internationalist was published in the Soviet Union in 1922 but banned a few 
years later by Stalin because of its critical attitude towards the Bolsheviks. 

On the October Revolution, E_H. Carr’s three-volume The Bolshevik Revo¬ 


lution, J 917-1923 (1952; rpt. New York: W.W. Norton, 1985) remains highly 
informative. Nor has time eroded the importance of William Chamberlin’s 
two-volume The Russian Revolution, 1917-1921 (1935; rpt. New York: Grosset 
and Dunlap, 1965), which is still an Important source, narrating the events of 
the Revolution and civil war, with invaluable appendices. While both Carr and 
Chamberlin were sympathetic to the Soviet Union, neither book is so bur¬ 
dened by ideology as to be tendentious. More recently, Orlando Figes’s A 
People’s Tragedy: A History of the Russian Revolution (New York: Viking Pen¬ 
guin, 1996) is an award-winning history of the entire revolutionary period 


from the 1890s to 1924; its discussion of the radical intelligentsia is parti" 
cularly fascinating. Edward Acton, Vladimir In. Cherniaev, and William G. 
Rosenberg, A Critical Companion to the Russian Revolution, 1914-1921 (Bloo¬ 
mington, Ind,: Indiana University Press, 1997} is a valuable collection of 
essays on the Revolution, its various political parties, institutions, personal 
biographies, and social tendencies* 

Several recent accounts of the Bolshevik seizure of power are so vivid that 
they bring the reader into the streets. R.V. Daniels’s Red October: The Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917 (New York: Charles Scribner, 1967) is also a dramatic 
narrative that goes beyond the myths and looks at the days immediately before, 
during, and alter the Revolution; it was criticized by Marxists for showing that 
accident played a role in those crucial days. Alexander RabmownclYs Phc 
ftofcfjcvifo Come to Power: The Revo/rdron of ITU 7 m ih'fwyjad (New York;; WAV. 
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lution (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1984), explores the armed 
proletarian revolutionary forces in Petrograd in 1.917. 

On the working class during the revolutionary period, David Mandel's The 
Petrograd Workers and the Soviet Seizure of Power: From the July Days 1917 to 
July 1918 (New r York: St Martin’s Press, 1984), reconstructs the revolution 
from below in Petrograd’s working-class districts; their behavior, he argues, 
was driven not by unrealistic hopes but by rational responses to grim social 
realities. J.L.H. Keep’s The Russian Revolution: A Study in Mass Mobilization 
(New York: W.W. Norton, 1976) ably examines the role of both workers and 
peasants in the Revolution and the social conditions that contributed to their 
political behavior. 

Several important works concentrate on workers’s control in 1917 and 
afterwards. Frederick !. Kaplan’s Bolshevik Ideology and the Ethics oj Soviet 
Labor, 1917-1920: The Formative Years (New' York: Philosophical Library, 
1968), examines the labor movement—including workers’s control, factory 
committees, and trade unions—from its efflorescence after the February 
Revolution until its subjugation by the Communists. S.A. Smith, Red Petro¬ 
grad: Revolution in the Factories, 1917-1918 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1983), discusses the Petrograd working class just before the February' 
Revolution, as well as factory conditions under the tsarist regime; changes 
produced by the February Revolution; the factory committees and trade 
unions; workers’s control; the structure of the labor movement; the October 
Revolution and its effect on the organization of industry; and the late of 
workers’s control up to June 1918. Maurice Brinton’s The Bolsheviks and 
Workers’ Control: The State and Counter-Revolution (Montreal: Black Rose 
Books, 1975) is an outline of the Bolsheviks’s cynical appropriation of the 
concept of workers’s control and their suppression of its institutions once they 
w'ere in power. J.B. Sorenson’s The Life and Death oj Soviet Trade Unionism, 
1917-1928 (New' York: Atherton Press, 1969) provides a comprehensive 
account of the Bolshevik takeover of the labor movement. 

On the soviets, the best source to my knowledge is Oskar Anweiler’s The 
Soviets: The Russian Workers, Peasants, and Soldiers Councils, 1905—1921, trans. 
Ruth Hein (New York: Pantheon, 1974). This major historical contribution 
examines tire antecedents of the soviets in both theory and practice, analyzes 
their popular role in the Russian Revolutions ol 1905 and 1917, and shows 
how they were transformed into top-down administrative units thereafter. T.H. 
Rigby’s Irwins (.rivnnwiciK Snvnurkwi. 1917 1922 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
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On the civil war, W. Bruce Lincoln s Red Victory: A History of the Russian 
Cavil War (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1989), is a lively yet authoritative 
narrative of the many campaigns, forces, and phases of this very complex 
event. Vladimir N. Brovkin's Behind the Front Lines of the Civil War: Pali had 
Parties and Social Movements in Russia r 1918-1922 (Princeton, NJ.: Princeton 
University Press, 1994) masterfully presents the political struggles within and 
among the various political parties during the civil war. This fascinating and 
groundbreaking book presents the civil war itself as an interaction of Bol¬ 
sheviks, Mensheviks, SRs, Left SRs, Whites, Greens, Ukrainians, anarchists, 
and other groups and movements. 


Orlando luges, Peasant Russia , Civil War: The Volga Countryside in Revolu¬ 
tion, 1917-1921 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), with useful tables, maps, 
and glossary, shows how the developments in the Russian countryside made 
possible the Bolshevik victory in the civil war. On the 1 Green* revolt, Oliver R 
Rad-key's The Unknown Civil War in Russia: A Study of the Green Movement in 
the Tambov Region, 1920-1921 (Stanford, Calif.: Hoover Institution Press, 
1976) Ls pioneering and remains immensely informative. 

On the oppositional tendencies to Bolshevism, both from within and out¬ 


side the party, the reader should consult Leonard Schapiro’s The Origin of the 
Communist Autocracy: Political Opposition in the Soviet State, First Phase 1917- 
1922, 2nd ed. (1954; rpt. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1977). 
this comprehensive study of Lenins political opposition covers both indivi¬ 
duals Qike Martov, Trotsky and Bukharin) and groups (the PSR, the Left SRs, 
the Left Communists, the Mensheviks, the Workers'\s Opposition, and others). 
Robert Vincent Daniels examines left oppositional tendencies within Russian 
Communism in his immensely readable The Conscience of the Revolution: 
Communist Opposition in Soviet Russia (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, I960), covering oppositional groups and events from the Bolshevik 
factions of 1917 to the condemnation of Bukharin in 1929. 

Oliver R Rad key ’s TheAgraiian Foes of Bolshevism: Promise and Default of [he 
Russian Socialist Revolutionaries t February to October 1917 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1958) cuts through the many mystifications surrounding the 
PSR to examine its populist roots, its internal conflicts, and its behavior during 
the Revolutions of February and October. Its sequel Rad key’s The Sickle Under 
the Hammer: The Russian Socialist Revolutionaries in the Fatly Months of Soviet 
Rule (New York and London: Columbia University Press, 1963), discusses the 


PSR and the Left SRs after t he 


Revolution, in die Constituent Assembly events, 
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On the Mensheviks in the revolutionary period, Vladimir N, Brovkin, TJic 
Mensheviks After October: Socialist Opposition and the Rise of the Bolshevik 
Dictatorship (Ithaca, N.Y. and London: Cornell University Press, 1987); Leo¬ 
pold H, Haimson, ed., The Mensheviks: From the Revolution of 1917 to the 
Second World War t nans. Gertrude Vakar (Chicago and London: University of 
Chicago Press, 1974); and Xiva Galli, The Menshevik Leaders in the Russian 
Revolution: Social Realities and Political Strategies (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1999), are all invaluable. Israel Getzler's Martov: A Political 
Biography of a Russian Social Democrat (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1967) recounts the Menshevik Internationalist leader’s political ideas 
and activities in the revolutionary movement. 

On the anarchists in the revolutionary period, Paul Avrich s Hie Anarchists in 


the Russian Revolution in the Documents of Revolution series (Ithaca, NX: 
Cornell University Press, 1973), contains documentary materials of historical 
importance to the libertarian movement. Michael Pa fifes The Afiardtism of Nestor 
Makhno , 1918-1921: An Aspect of the Ukrainian Revolution (Seattle and London: 
University of Washington Press, '.1976), is a comprehensive account of the life of 
Makhno, the partisan military campaigns he led against both Whites and Bol¬ 
sheviks, and the peasant movement that followed him. From an anarchist 
standpoint, Peter Arshinov's History of the Makhnovist Movement , 1918-1921 , 
trans. Lorraine and Frcdy Perlman (Chicago: Solidarity, 1974), which might well 
be subtitled hi study in war anarchism, 5 suffers from the same overpowering 
ideological bias as Voline s history of the Revolution, mentioned below. 

Much insight can be gained from biographies of the Russian revolutionary 
leaders. Robert Service's definitive three-volume account ol Lenin’s political 
career, Lenin: A Political Life (Bloomington, Ind,: Indiana University Press, 
1985), and the same author's absorbing one-volume Lenin: A Biography 
(Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 2000) are both invaluable 
sources. Service's work is unique in being free both of the reverential view held 
by Lenin’s admirers and the demonic view held by his opponents. Of 
exceptional interest is Leon Trotsky’s My Life: An Attempt at an Autobiography 
(New York: Pathfinder, 1970), which offers informative accounts of the clas¬ 
sical socialist movement before the Great War through the author’s expulsion 
from Russia by Stalin, with remarkable vignettes of individual figures in the 
revolutionary movements. 

On the Kronstadt revolt, Paul Avrich s KromkidL 1921 (Princeton, N.],: 
Princeton University Press, 19/0) is an excellent aerouni; the aulhor is invalu¬ 
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Many useful collections of documents have been published over the years. 
For a collection that is highly comprehensive but not overly burdened with 
secondary material, I would recommend James Bunyan and H.H, Fisher, eds., 
The Bolshevik Revolution, J 917-1918: Documents and Materials (Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1934). It is an indispensable compilation, as is 
James Bunyan, ed, Intervention, Civil Wiar, and Communism in Russia, April- 
December 1918, Documents and Materials (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins, 
1936). F.A. Colder, ed, Documents of Russian History, 1914-1917, trans. 
Emanuel Aronsberg (1927; rpt. Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1964), is an 
excellent compilation of material drawn primarily from the Bolshevik news¬ 
paper Izvestia and the Kadet newspaper Riech. 

By far the best Bolshevik-inspired account of the Revolution is Leon 
Trotsky’s three-volume 7 he History oj the Russian Revolution, trans. Max East¬ 
man (1932; rpt. New York: Pathfinder, 1980). Interpreting a historic event in 
which he played a major role, the author makes no pretense that his account— 
stylistically sparkling, rich in detail, and theoretically insightful—is not ten¬ 
dentious. A major weakness is that it all but ignores the popular movement 
itself—except in a few colorful chapters, the workers, peasants, and soldiers 
are dim figures. Moreover, parties and groups apart from the Bolsheviks play 
no constructive role, and revolutionaries’s concerns about the emergence of an 
autocracy are understated or ignored. A conservative view of the Revolution is 
Richard I’ipes’s The Russian Revolution (New York: Vintage Books, 1991). This 
exhaustively researched account, which might have been a compelling history', 
is marred by the author's unmitigated aversion towards the Bolsheviks. 

Voline’s The Unknown Revolution, 1917-1921 (1934; rpt. New York: Free 
Life Editions, 1974) is a valuable source of neglected aspects of the popular 
movement in the Revolution but is permeated by ideological bias, Voline was a 
pseudonym for the anarchist V.M. Eichenbaum. The book, originally pub¬ 
lished in ,1947 in France, portrays the Bolsheviks as hypocrites who never err 
but only betray 1 (a view that leaves the left opposition within Bolshevism, 
including worker-militants like Shliapnikov and Rollontai, poorly represented). 
Voline endows popular spontaneity with almost mystical qualities and over¬ 
simplifies very complex social developments. 

Victor Serge’s Year One oj the Russian Revolution , trans. and ed. Peter 
Sedgwick (1972; rpt. London: Bookmarks and Pluto Press, 1992), originally 
published in French in 1930, reflects the idealism and the high hopes of the 


early months of the Revolution. Serge s Memoirs of a Revolutionary,, 190} 1 94 K 
trans. Peter Sedgwick (London: Oxford University Press, 19M) i , a (irsT 
person account of pro World War I era .socialism and the idealism sinmniis 
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